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PREFACE 


It 18 many year» since & book aboul andont Garthan appearcd in 
this countiy, in 8wt« of ihe feet that Canhaw pUyed a major part 
in the hUtory of Rome aad of the Greek cobrues in SicUy. I hope 
that thia attempt Co give an account of Garchagjnian hlstory and 
dviUzation and to deaeribe it$ posidon in the andene Mediterranean 
world wiU do somethiDg to fUj the gap. 

The difficulty which fecc* anyone who trici te wpte auch an 
account ii that he mutt rely largely on the information provided 
by the Greek and Roman enemies of Carthage, <ince nothing 
lurvivM of the Carthaginiani’ own literature. It ii true that there 
were icvcral Greek writer» who dcicribed the hiatory of the wart of 
Carlhage wilh Rome from a tiandpoint favourabla co the fonner, 
but th^r Works are lost and what we know of Chem has to bededuced 
from later writers who xised them as a source. Esientially the 
Carthaginiaru are porirayed for us by Greeks for whom they were 
a pe^le who diiputed possession of Sicily« and by Romacu for 
whom they were che rivaJs in a struggle for mascery of ihc watem 
Mediterranean, and it is not lurpnsing (hat tbe pieture is an 
extreeneJy hostile one. The tuk is to separate the truth from the 
fiction, the legttimace criticism from the tendentjous, without 
indulging in unjusiified sentiment in favour of a state which 
suffered luch a cruel end, There is the fuither point that Gartlwn- 
ian hiitory is only recorded when it impinges on the history of Rome 
or the Greeks in Slcily. However, tne formation which can be 
gathered from ancient authors about the f;eneral history. in- 
sdcutioni, religion trade of the Cartha gin la n s can be aug- 
mented by the reaulta of the archaeologieal work which haa beea 
done in North Aftica over the past fifty years, and espedaUy since 
19^. There can be no doubt that ai a result of che discovenes and 
atialyses of material which have been made lately, the archaeology 
of Carthage is entering a new and important phaw. 

X have sougbt to eombine tbese ewo sources of information vmilc 
admittedly concentrating 00 the literary material, which mutt be 
the basis of all historical writing. It must be said that m some 
pUctt the narralive of events is presented as if the facts we« cextam, 
which is very fer f^m being the case; ahnost «very important 
aspeet of Garthaginian history has been the sub^ of *«ver^ 
different inierpreutions by modem scholars. But a ciwusaon of aU 
the problems would have required an appaxatus of footnotes and 
ouaMcations which would have been out of keeping with the 
purpose of the book, designed as it is for those wdio have an interest 
m the history of antiquity bul not a specialiaed knowledge. Some 
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of tbe variant interpretations have been briefly meationed wherc 
it seeméd essentiai» and may be fouad worked out in detail in tbe 
booke nientioned In the bibliograpby. 

I Moeh to expre» my tha^ to the Truaceee of the Goleton 
Research Fund and Co the Umversicy of Bristol for fioancial hclp 
towards a virit to Tunisia, and also Co the Presidene and officials of 
the Institiit Kational d'Archéo!og:ie et Arts, Tunis, and the Con- 
servaeeur of the Musée Alaoui, Le Bardo, Tunis, for cheir assistance. 

Bristol, $oth October, 1958. 



OHAFTER I 


THE FOUNDATION OF CARTHAGE 

T'ii2 o&ioiN of the city of Garthagc is to be found in the dciea of 
Pboenida on the coasts of Lebaoon and Syria> a tho\i>and miles to 
che east, and ia history u that of che only successful expansion of 
people bom the Near East into the western Mediterranean before 
the conquest of North Africa by the Arabs in the cestury of Mo- 
bammea. 

The movetnenc westwarda of Fhoenicians, like the ibghuy later 
movement of the Greeks, was made easy hy the fact that alnoit 
all the peoples of the w^tem Mediterranean were at the time in » 
lower state of dvUization and weaker miliurily than those in the 
east. In the case of the Phoenlcians thu was important because 
thdr settleøents were desi^ed to protect their trade and tbey had 
not the manpower to found large coloniei in a hosiile environment. 
The object of their trading voyages was to acquire silver and cin in 
Southern Spain; but såiling in antiquicy was a basardous vennire, 
and it wu the rule whenever posuble to keep within sight of land 
and anchor or beach the shlps at night The coast of North Afnca 
was ^e obvious one to ibUow and it wbs loon known to the Phoe- 
nician sailon; but there is no doubt that they found it as forbidding 
and inhospitable as the Greeks and Romans of a later period, with 
its abrupt dlAs and dunei and remarkable paudcy of good hvboun. 
What anchoragei ^ere were oflered no protection against the 
northcrly winds. 

The ifiteiior was just as unprepossesnng; it was dimcult to 
penetrate except by the few riven, as there are mountain ran^ 
running paralld with the shore fbr long distancee. North Aihca 
wai notorious in anbt^uity ibr id abundance of wild animals 
including many now excmctin the area^^ephanti, lions, panthers, 
byenas and bears. Only limited regions on the coast were luiuble 
ier culdvation, and lo it is not surpriiing that the largest of ^e 
areas, nordiem Tunisia, wai the site of ahnost all the Phoemcian 
colooies of any imporiaace in Africa. The cl l m ate of the region in 
andent does not seem to have diflered greatly irom what it is 
today, the fact that some areas now barrea were under cuJti>^tion 
in Roman times bdng due to betler udlkadon of the availabic 
water than has been attempted until the last few decades. In the 
immediate vicinity of the coast the rainfall vnis, and is, ^quate 
for the fuccessful growiiig of all sorta of fruit trees, whiJe uland in 
the valleys of the Medj^a and the Miliana there was intensive 
growing of ceieal crops. Thcn as now the summers were dry and 
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bot, tho tvinters mild with ifitomuttent and somotim» torrendal 
rain; the daoger came when tbe raln failcd, j>articularly in tbe 
spring. 

When the Pboenidans first visitcd North AlHca, the native 
inhabiuncs were more backward in material dvUisatioo than almost 
all othen of the western Mediteiranean. This was in great measure 
due to the fact that Afnca north of the Sahara Is in efiect a vast 
uland, and as a result iti inhabitants in an earlier period of blstory 
were very much cut off from the raovements of peoples and the 
consequent spread of techniques in the east and north of the 
Mediterranean. The Sahara was a barrier to the south, and other 
deseru-^^nd the immense distanc^—reduced contacts betweea 
North ACnca and tbe NUe valley to a minimum. The Mediterranean 
was certairdy not impassable, but the North African coasu had little 
or nothing to attract migrant peoples. 

One languåge, from which derive the modern Berber dialects, 
was ipoken tbroughout the rwJoQ; this was probably due to the 
len^th of time it had been iohablted by the lame people rather than 
to imposition by conquesc. Yet the diillculties of commumcadoo 
imposed by the mountain ranges and the few rivers prevented the 
formation of a uciiiied state, and even in Itoman times the vniw of 
North Airica was only maintained with great diÆculty. ti 
minerals aJso kept the inhabitants from any great material advances, 
and when the Phoeniciani arrived they were still in the Stone Age. 
Some had adopted a ledentary life, particularly in Tunisia, but me 
majority were still semUnomadic pastoraiisti, living in stnall clanj 
or tribei. Later, under the impulsé of the hjgher civiliration of the 
immigranti some of theie tribes eoaletced to form relatively large 
sutes, but these were itill eonfined to iairly weU marked geo> 
graphicai regions. 

Wheo the Phoenicians came to choose sites for tbeir setdemeoti, 
whether trading poiti or watering and victualling stadons for ^eir 
ihips, they looVea futt for places eaiUy acceaible (tom the sea but 
not i^m a poientiall)' hosdle hinterland, such as ofTahore Islands 
or rocky peoinsulai with a sandy bay oa which the ships could be 
beacbed. 

The site of Carthage conformed to this pattern, but alio wu 
well situated for enansion into the forCile Undi of the surroundJng 
Coastal areas and tbe interior when—a long dme after tbe found^ 
tion—this became desirable. It was ncar the end of a penizuula 
projccdng eascwards into the Mediterranean, ihc actual end of the 
peninsula being Cape Carthage, now capped by the viJlage of Sidi 
bou Said. The petiiruula wasjoined to the maiiUand by an istbmus 
between twt» and thrce miles wide at its narrowest point; this 
isthmus was bounded on the south by the Laie of Tunis (El Bahim) 
and on the north by the Sebka er Riana, which in antiquity was a 
gulf of ihc sea. Boih norlh^west and soulh-west of Cape Carthage 
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there are streiches of sandy beacL and bebind them MrLy rentle 
jloptt rising to about &oo feet at the summit of the hill of St. Loiiu. 
TIm hlU, le$9 than a mile from the sea, -w&a undoubtedly che earliest 
citadel of Garthage, called Byna. 

Most of the beachtt were es^osed to windsirom the north and east, 
the excepdon being the little bay of El Kram which, protected by 
a small headland &om the east» faces south. It can bardly be 
doubted that it was at this sheltered spot that the Phoemdan 
traders hist anchored and the earliest colomsts disembarked. It was 
Inlatid from this bay that the artihdal harbour of Carihage was 
built, and less than lOO yards to the west was the rccendy div 
covered sacred enciosure called the “Sanctuacy of Tanit’* which 
was dedicated ac an early date, perhaps by the mit sectlers. Tradi> 
tion connected Byrsa with the earliest days of the settlement and 
no doubt the colonisu quickly seized on thia defeniible point withio 
easy reaeh of the bay, since the whole of the peninsula could not 
have been defeoded until the population reached a con> 
•iderable lizc. 

Such waj the tetting of the city which outstripped in wealth and 

E ver ali those of PboenicU itself and which retaioed its ancestral 
guage and culture long after these had disappeared m the east. 
It was perhaps the largest colony from the begmtung, for its name 
in Phoemdan, KarvHadasht, xneant ‘'new dty”. The colonists 
were of a race respecced but not liked by the Greeb and Komans, 
and about whom mere was a great deal of highly tpeculative writing 
in the last eentury when, beruse of theii reputation for lar Bung 
trading activities, and the difiicullia of exactly identifying their 
xnanu^cures, "Phoenician influence*’ was leen in tbe most unlikely 
conteao. There are still very serious gaps in our knowledge of 
Pho^dan archaeology, is particular of the period in which th^ 
were most acdve; wut we anow tends to reduce somewhat their 
supposed influeace in the Mediterranean world while leaving 
untoucbed lome real achievcments particularly impretsive unce 
tlw were accomplished by a very sm^ population. 

The Phoemciatu inhabited a strlp of coast between the lea and tbe 
Biountains of Lebanon and Galilee. Tbe most thickly settled portion 
of thdr territory, ^tween the river Eleutheros in the nora aod 
Mt. Cannel in ti)e south, was not more rh»» 130 miles in length but 
within this narrow stretch of Und were five citlei of importance: 
from south to xu>rth these were Akko, Tyre, Sidoo, Bexytus, and 
Byblos. Akko was not as strong as the other cities, and altemated 
for some time between Phoemdan and Israelite control, afler the 
latter entered tbe area about the twelAh eentury b.c. North of tbe 
Eleutheros valley there were soxne Isolated Phoenidan settlements, 
ia particular those of Aradus and Ugarit, but none to the north of 
Mt. Kasios. 

The Coastal fringe of Phoenicia, though narrow. was fertilc and 
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wU watered but there h do doubt tbat it wu very early in their 
history that the Pboemdaru tuined to trading in order to aurvive. 
They were well sicuated on cbe caravan routc running north from 
Egypt into Ada Minor arid were at the end of another coming 
out of Mesopotamia and making ibr the Mediterranean. They even 
possessed primary producu which they could seil or tum into 
manufactured gow thenuelves^the cedars of Mc. Lebanon, 
and cther typcs of wood, wcre in demand pariicuJarly in E|^i ; 
fine sand on the Mediterrancan shore went into the Phoenician 
giaas which had a wide disiribution in the east; and from the shell* 
nsh murex was made a dark red dye which was even more famovis. 

Racialiy, the Phoenidani were a branch of the Canaanites, who 
were spread over much of Palatine before being con<^uered by the 
Iiraelites» but both Gaoaanite and Hebrew were dialeccs of the 
north^weat ^miUc group and very cloee co each other. The encry 
of the Phoemdans to their lerritory took placc before 8,500 b.o.; 
they came from somewhere to the south, probably the region round 
the head of the Red Sea. There had been eaiHer inhabitants, but 
lictle is knoum of these except at Byblos and U|arit. The Phoeniciana 
actuaily calJed their land ‘^Canaan*’, but their name for themselves 
as apeopie was ^‘Sidoniana”. This name la found in Homer, and in 
the Old testament a king of Tyre ia caUed "Ving of the Sidoniana*’. 
Out name Phoemciani comes from the usual ureek name for che 
people; it wu perhapa derived fron an Egyptian word, although 
the uaual explanation il that it ia connected with the Greek for 
*'red’* and that che Greeki named the people ai^r one of their 
distinctive produco, the red dye. 

Each Phoenician Kttlement early developed into a city ruled by 
ill ows king and independent of iu neighboura, but for the itrst 
thouund ^Tt and more of their hiatory, they were intimately 
bound co ngypt. From very early time» the Egyptiana bad had to 
cbcain woodfmm cuCaide their country ibr their larger ihipi and the 
moit suitable lource waa Phoenicia. Aa a reeulc, Bybloi, which waa 
neareit to the fbreits, waa the most important dty in the earlJcit 
period and the amount of Egyptian influeoce in its art and life waa 
conaiderable. There II no aoubt that for long periodi che Pboe* 
nician citiea were vassal autea of Egypt. Between 1700 and 1500 
B.Q., there was a dedine in Egyptian frøwer, but it waa reitored by 
the Pbaraoh Thutmoae llI (c. 1505-1447) who brought tbe wbole 
coaat of the Levant aa far aa Antioch, and much of the interior, 
under hii control. For more cban a century, Egyptian rule over thia 
area waa much firmer ^an ever before, and subaundal tributea 
were exacted fnnn the subjea statee. However, the trading ddea of 
Pboenida profiied economically Crom their incluaion in thia very 
lubscantial empire and from the greater aecurity aow eitabUahed. 
They had oontacts outaide tbe Egyptian empire alio, in Oyprua, 
Grete/ and Mesopotamia. 
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In the fouitecnth century, ibe power of Egypt decUned agaio 
under unwarlikc njlcn, pressure from the Hitiile Emp:re in Aaia 
Minor, and the difficuJty of maintaining conirol over the divene 
and vigorous peopJes of the area, constantly inaeased by noaadic 
invadera from the Syrian and Arabian dcaerta. A temporary rcvival 
under Rameaea II (e. 1292-1225) waa of litUc availjwncc vast 
chaoffca were afoot througbout the entire Middle Eaat. The capiul 
of the Hittitc Empire, Bogha*-koy in Anatolia, was dcitroyed by 
barbarian invaderi, and Chii led to the collapse of its nUe m A^a 
Minor. Then opened a gencration of disorder and diaajter in which 
the exlAting Bronse Age eiviJisations were almost all swept away. 
Thcre wai a movement of barbarian peoplca, referred to in the 
B^ban records aj the Sea-PeopIc«, similar in many waya to that 
onhe Germanic tribea at the end of the Roman Empire. The crigma 
of theie earlier pcoplcs ia still uncertain, in »iie of many hypomeses 
about iheir obicure tribal names in the Égyptian records. Some 
arriv^ on the L^anc coait by sea, oihen travclled by land; one 
group has ccrtainly been identified, the people we know as PhiHe- 
tines who letUed dovm aAer their wanderings in the south of 
Palestine. In ihe carly yean of the iwelfth century, the 
Peoples made deitructive raids through Syria and Palestine u lar 
as tgypi itself, and a vast number of ancienc centres of eivilUation 
were aesiroyed. In Phoenicia, Ugaiit was tsJten, and Aradut; 
Sidon scems to have cscaped with relatively liitle damage. Berytus 
may have been desiroyed as it is not heard of again fior centunes, 
anc Byblos ceaied to be the most powerful of the cities. Oiher im¬ 
portant cities destroyed ineluded Aleppo and Charchemish in the 
interior, and AJalakh, a Syrian port. 

Although the invaden were driven away from Erøt, they had 
broken for ever her rule over the various states of Palestine and 
Southern Syria, and ihe disorder caoiwt but have been mjunous to 
the Phoeniciani. In addicion, their kinsmen, ihe Canaanites of the 
inicricr» were being gradually driven from their strongholds by the 
Israelites. The whoJe movement, which briefly antidpated the 
similar eventi in Greece in which the Myceniean aviliaation was 
destroyed, broughc to an end the Brorae Age and ushered m a new 
age, ihat of iion, in which, while copper and broa« continued to 
be used as common metals, iron appeared by their side ia sutScient 
quantides to introduce notable chaages in weapoas and agriculture. 

In one sense the changed situadon was lo the advanta^ of those 
who had jurvived the deaimction of the aefual raids, since they w« 
now freed from the domination of an imperial power. This in- 
dcpendence is showa most dearly in the Bgyptian record known as 
the report of Wen Ammon. This offreial was sent m the middle of 
the elevcnth century lo iry to obtain some cedar wood at Byblos. 
He was robbed at Dor, nearly kilJed on Cyprus, and had the 
greatest difficulty in gctiii^ sui inlerview with the king of Byblcs. 
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It 18 often assiuned that the Phoenidan diies &t once went ahead 
aod rapidly became as prosperous as belbre, but it u as wcU to be 
caudous about this. 

For various reasona, moit of the archaeological evidence about 
Phoenician dviliaation concems the Bron;e Age, and there is very 
little to show what conditioos were like in the hrst ceniuii» of the 
Iron Age. On the other hand it ia dear that the Philbdnea, in their 
five main citlee between Gaza and Joppa, vere one of the moet 
vigorous powen on the Levant coaet and effectively liindered 
coramercial contacla between £gypt and the north. It waj againat 
chem that the aiUance beivveen the Phoeniciana and the laraelites 
wai formed in the tenth century. In the interior, the 0 !d Testament 
records some of the intertnittent conflicti which weni on in these 
centuriei between the Israelites and (heir neighbours—Moabiies, 
Ammonices, Ganaanites, Philistinca, Midianiies, while excavaiions 
have ihown that fiethel, a few miles north ofjerusalem, was sacked 
feur times duriog the twelfth and eleventh centuries. 

It is true that the damage to the general material standards of 
dviliaacion in the east at thii time was not so great ai it was in Greece 
where a real '^Dark A^" followed the destrucUon of Mycenae; the 
meriti of Phoenician avilisation in the tenth century may be seen 
in the large and Unely constructed buildings erected under their 

S idance jn Palestine. However, ic is eertaimy dangeroui to argue 
at the expaniion of Phoenicia overseas can be put at an early 
date on the assumption that its citiei benefited almost at once from 
their Uberation from Egyptian control. Commerce in antiquity was 
a tender plant, easily damaged for long periods by warand disorder, 
to the great dUsdvantage of those states in whoie lives it played a 
lam part. 

The Phoenician city which fint became prominent in the new 
situation in the Levant was not Sidon or Berytus but Tyre. This 
city wai on a rocky island leparated from the mainlind by a few 
hundrcd yards of sea, and muil have depended on iti shipi from 
earliesc times, sinee the island ilself had no spring water. A crsidition 
of Phoenician origin uid that ihc people of Sidon, defcaicd by the 
king of Aicaion, sailed away and feunaed Tyre ac a date whicii the 
Geeeks worked out aa one year bdbre the saek of Troy, by ©ur 
reckoning, 1194 %.o, Another dated the earliest king of Tyre to 
about the same date. This cannot be the real date of the foundation 
of Tyre, which was cerCainJy much older, but the tradiiions probably 
rccordcd a dem ve suge in the development of the city; we might 
sumuie that Sidon was so severely injured in the raidi of the Sea« 
Peoples and in the time of aoarchy which foUowed them that a 
number of its pcoplc emigratcd to Tyre, which was strengihcned by 
the increase in ber populaiion—it is noteworlhy Chat Ascaloo, 
meildoncd as a victor over Sidon, was a dty of the Philistines. 

Whac we know of the history of Tyre acid the rest of Phoenicia 
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befort the eighth ccetury cojne$ moitiy from the Old Tcaiamcm 
and IkpTD Asyrian reeords. The best knovm circiunstance is the 
aiUaacc between Hiram of Tyre (c. and King Solomon, 

and there were dose relations betwen Tyre and the Israelitca for 
the ncxl two ccnturics- It is probable that Tyre cxercised soine sort 
of controi over almost all the ddes of Phoenida frotn the time of 
Hiram te the seventh centu^; there was a common system of 
weighu and measures, and it is impossible as yet to distinguish 
between the producti of the different dtiea. The prosperity of 
Phoenida increased raiher than diminished with the establishment 
of ihe A»yrian enmire in the Levant between 746 and 728 under 
Tiglath Pilesar 111 ; even before this dale Tyre had on occasicn 
paid a iribute of wool, meud, and cedar wood to the more vigorous 
Assyrian rulers. 

It is true that the Assyrian empire was by far the crueUeit and 
most destmotive of the ancient imperial lUtes of the east, bue its 
advanttge from ihe TViian poinc of vie w was that it brought lome 
sort of order into the KltinslAaUni of Syiia, and increased TmU 
ixnporiance ai a market for produets from all over tbe Middle East 
by caravan. Tyrian rulcrs were not always loval to Assyria, vrlvsK 
cribute was ve^ heavy; a$ their predecesson Kad done in the time 
of Egyptian greatness in the second millennium B.o., they tried to 
assert full independcncc al the ilighteit sign of weaknesi, but when 
menaced by the threal of retribution baclced up by overwhclming 
force, paid the amount demanded rather than risk total deainicdon, 
whieh wu 10 often the fate of thoie who resisted Assyria to the end. 

l^re was preserved on sevcral occasions by her almost un« 
pregoable position on her iiland, and the abiUty of her sailors. 
TOs happened shortly before 700 when she wiihilood a sie« 01 
Eve yean^though in such a context a siege can hardly have been 
too rigorous—arm came to reaionable terms after the flight of tbe 
king who had led the revolt. It was at thii point that the prophet 
IsaTah dcscribed '^rc as “the crowning city, whose merchants are 
princes, whose traféckert are the honourable of the earth*'. 

A similar r^ult was reached after a more famoui, and cerlainly 
more destruedve siege, by Nebuchadnezaar, ruler of the Babybnian 
Empire which luccceded the Assyrian. This siege traditionally 
låsted from 586 co 573 and is the subjeet of remarkable chapten 
by Ezckid who enthuiiasticahy but crroneously foretold the dcstruc- 
don of the dty; “it ihall be a place for the spreading of neU in the 
midst of the sea ... all the princes of the sea . . . shall take up a 
iamentation for thee and say to thee, How art thou destro^^ that 
wast inhabited (k sea-faring men, the renowned city which wail 
strong in tbe sea**. 

He go« on to give a pieture of the brilliance of Tyre as a market 
for commodilies from all over the known world. Her own ships 
were made of cypress from Mt. Hermon, their masts of cedar from 
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L«bafiOQ, and osn of oak kom Bashan; sail^Ioth camo i^m Egypt. 
Precious metali were unportcd from Tarshish, whilc Grccks and 
men of PoQtus brought alkves and arcicles of brass; prociom stones 
came from Syria and agricultural producu from Judaea. There 
is afro meniion of varlous Arabian states, and Mesopotamia as far 
aa Assur. It is dear from ihts list that Tyre was a great exchange 
markec for a consjderable area of the east and that ac least as mu^ 
of her wealth camc from this source as from the tradinr cnterprises 
of her own merchancs; most of the movement of goods hy land was 
not in her hands buc in those of ihe Aramaeans c? Syria. 

It was from Jyrty so the universal Iradiiioa of antiquity held» 
that ihe Phoenieian colonles to the west sec out» and tWe is no 
reason to doubt thls, though it is probable that people from other 
Phoenieian cities participated. On the other hana» the date of these 
colonies» inciuding Cart^age, is diffieuh to determine because of an 
apparent contradicdon between the informaiion we frnd in Greek 
and Roman authon and the discoveries of archaeologists. One of 
the difficuitiei is that even for their own history, the Greeb had no 
very ceriain chronoiogical knowledge ibr the period bdbre the 
middle of the eighth century, and had to reckon by inexact meÅo^» 
luch as generations» to (ix early dates. Fixed poiots which they used, 
such ai the date of the sack of Troy (iraditionally 1194) and the 
first ceJebration of the Olympic Games (776) have an air of exacti- 
tude which ii certainly deceptive; coniequently, caution hai te be 
exerdsed in dealing with dato for non^Greek history which the 
Greeks fiited into their own chronological lyitem, since there was 
the added possibility of error in their use of foreign traditions. 

For the foundation of Carthage, the date almoit universalW accepu 
ed was thiriy-eightyears before the first Olympiad, i.e. 814. This date» 
and mueh of the tradition about the cireumstancei of the foundation» 
WM fint wideiy pubJieised in the Greek world by a Sicilian Greek 
Timaeui, who wrote in the third century 9.0. j hu own works have 
not come down to us but they were lucd by many later wiiers 
whoie bookf bave survived. Ai a SieiJian, he certainly had the 
opportunity of findii^ out the Carihaffiniana* own version of the 
foundation of their city. One thlng in favour of his date is that it 
does not haye the iegendary appearance of thoee in the tweifrh 
cenmry attributed to Utica and Gades» being only some sixty yeart 
earlier than the foundation of Cutnae» the earbest Greek colony 
in the west, whose traditional foundation date (e. 750) is relatively 
secure. fiut it was believed that Carthage was a late Phoenieian 
settlement; various writers, probably uJlimaiely dependent on 
Timaeus, dated Phoenieian voyages and settleraents m ihc west 
to the years foUowing the Trojan war, and specific dates were given 
to Gades (itio) and Utica (ttoi). 

Lictie can be deduced frora the tales attaching to the foundation 
of Carthage. The most popular one told of a dynastic quarrcl at 
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Tyrc. Elii», «rter of King Pygmalien, roarricd her uncle Acherbas, 
a pnest of Melltart and weafthy member of ihe royal house. Hc 
waa IdUed on the orden of Pygnialion who coveced his fonuae, but 
ElUsa escaped accompanJed by a number cf Tyrians opposed to 
Pygmalion. She sailed to Cyprus wh«e the high priesi of the 
TOd« AsUrte joined her on condicion ihat the prieathood of thia 
deity in a ny new colony thould be hereditary :n (aa family; eighty 
vii‘gins who had been destined for aaered prosUtution were abo 
tåken to ensure ihe continuance of the colony. In Airica, good 
relationi were soon eatabllshed with the native poptilation, to whom 
a rent was paid for the land occupied by the •ettlement; subse- 
quently, Cliua conuniteed suicide rather than many a native 
chiefiain. Thcre can be no doube thac thia itory, whlch had leveral 
embellishmenis which need not be repeated here, was construeted 
in a Greek environment, though one which had some knowledgc of 


At lome stage the name Dido wai auociaied with Eliiia and 
be<»me standard, even chough Elissa repreænta a genuine Phoe* 
nician name while Dido apparently doei not. There were leveral 
diHerent versioni of che story of Dido untU Virgil effeetively awepc 
ihern away with his tale of the love of Aeneas. Ic is to be noied thaC 
Virgil, probably foUowing an earlier Koman poet Naevius, put the 
Itory oenturies earlier than the dramatic date of the uiual version 
in order that it might be introduced into the saga of Aeneai, t^eeing 
frem the iick of Troy on his way to found Rome, and thus confront 
in dramatic fashion the founden of the two cities who later disputed 
the rnastery of the Mediierranean. The varianta of the trawtion, 
its hjghly romaniic character, and the nithleai disregard for 
chronology or probability indicate well enough the fbeiuty with 
which claasical andquity construeted or altered legen^ to take 
th^lace of exact knowledge of the distanc past. 

Tnere ii perhaps one fragmentary source of more value than thoie 


aenvmg trom umaeui. ine jewisn nistonao Joeephus, wnbng m 
the first century a.d., quotes a ceruin Menandroi of Epheiui who, 
he layi, used Phoenician recorda ;n a hiitory of that country. One 
of the quotations gives a list, cerUinJy trustworthy, of che kings of 
Tyre in the tenth and ninth oenturies and stata that in the leventb 


the ninth century, and Chus his date fbr the foimdadon of Canbage 
coinddes with that of Timaeus. The name ^malioo, found in 
both vtmons, is genuine; ic is the Greek form ol^a Phoenician name 
of boch a god and of humans. There was a Pygmalion, king of 
Cyprus, at the time of Alexander the Great, and no doube a 
Phoenician oricin of che famous leaend of another Pvamalion of 
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him made an ivory statue of her which caæe to life m Galata». 
Mcnandros also provides us with ihc only reference to ano^ 
African cobny, Auaa, which he dated to the rcign of ItobaaJ 
(4. 887-856). Auaa has never bccn jdeniified and the la^ ol 
reference to it in othcr sources indicates that it was a f^u«; how- 
cver it could be a^cd that Mcnandros really did find the informa¬ 
tion in a Tyrian source. All ihis would be worth more if we 
the quaiiry of Mcnandros’ work or evcn ha date; he may weii bc 
later ihan Timacus. . 1 

Another difficulty which arUcs is this; how far were Oreek 
authora, many of thero intelligent and criiical men but mcvitably 
lacJdnff the apparaius of mooern hUtorical schoJarship for testing 
the truih of their data, able lo deal saiiifectorily wjth ihe records 
of non-Greck peoplei? For Ckample, oneof the Eastern peoplei who 
iniercited the Greeks were ibe Aasyrians, with whom ihey coupled 
the Babylonians. There are numbers of references to thcm m Greek 
writen from the time of Herodotus onwards; yet even Herodcius, 
nearest in time to the eventi he mcnrioni, and more accurate about 
sixth-century matters than is often luggesled, ii very haay. 

Comparison of the sum of our information as derived fromclawcal 
sources with that obuiined from the modem snidy of Asiyrian 
records show* how btilc grasp the Grecki had of early OnenUJ 
hiitory: Qattn Semiraims and King Sardanapalus can jiut be 
idcniified with aetual historical rulcrt of AttYria but for the rot are 
figures of romantic legend. Between a8i and 262 a pneat of Baal ol 
Babylon, callcd BeroMos, dedicated t© King Antiochus I of 8ym a 
history of Babylon, in fact liitle more than a chromde of kings and 
their wars. He certainly uied naUve Babylonian records, yet he u 
accurate only for the period after 746. In any caæ his work had 
btde repute among the Greeks who preferred the romantic fei^o 
about ie “mysterious Bast” put out by Ctesias, an earher Gre^ 
historian. The conclusion is that it is not posiible to put much 
feith JD Greek accountt of the history of non-Greck peoplo, 
eapedally of early date, about which their exact knowledge was 

T^ng to the archaeolrøcal evidence for the expansion of the 
Phoenicianj in the western Mediterranean, it is convenient fint to 
sute briefly that nothing Phoenician has been discovered which 
has to be dated lo before about 750 a.c. The contradiction between 
the early liicrary dates and the archaeological evidence was apparent 
*ixey yean ago when the German icholar Beloch fint east doubu 
00 the eariy dates, and nothing has been discovered which 
provides archaeological confirmation of them. Most of the infoima- 
QOQ comes from North Africa where awiduous study has been made 
of the finds of Carthage and Utica. In parlicular a French archaeolo- 
gi«, P. Cintas, has sought to esUbUsh a chronological series for 
Qaithagiiuan pottery. Smee pottery is the most important single 
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item in lixijig early dates, the importance of this work u obvioua. 
The Garthagiaian objects are dated basically by thdr association 
v/ith Greeh and ^yptian imported o^ects; most come from giaves 
at Carthage which and large were beyond the rcach and interest 
of ihe Roman soldicrs when th^ destroyed the dty, and undisturbed 
by the buildipg of the later Roman colcny. Several grave groups of 
a date considered to approach chac of the foundation have been 
discovered; the materi^ uom theae doea not antedate the end of the 
eighth century. 

Important material comea alao from the so-called Sanetuary of 
Tanit at Salammbo, which waa almost certainly the earlittt area 
of occupation and in which were buried the jan containlng the 
bonei of lacrificed childrcn. In the course of ceniuriea the lower 
leveU were overlaid by the buriah of later generetioru; and lince, 
in accordance with Phocnician praciice, there waa no temple on the 
lite it eicaped the attention of the Romans in spite of thetr horror 
at the barbariiy of the human eacrificci. On levcral croundt the 
«anetuary is considered to date from the earliest dayi oi Phoenician 
occupation, and consequently the lo west Icvels are of the utmoit 
importance. , , 

The discovery was made in 1522, but smee the last war, Giniai 
has discovered on the bed rock at the loweit Icvel a small chamber 
cut in the rocJt containlng a remarkable group of poltery objeeu. 
The most extraordinary featurc is that nine out of the thirieen 
objects are Greek, constitutmg a collection unique at any date in 
Carthage. It would be difficult 10 date any of them to earlier thim 
72a, though another vase found near but not in the chamber ts 
perhaps slightly earlier. The group has the characier of a dedicatory 
deposit, in which case it ougnt to date the sanetuary itsclf; but why 
it should contain these Greek objects, none of which is in any way 
remarkable, is a mystery. 

The earliest dataole imported objeetfrom the rest of the sanetuary 
is from about 650 b.q. DUt there is Oarthaginian pottery ewlier 
than ihii and in fact earlier than any found in *e graves; and Cintas 
beiieves that some of the« are contemporaiy with the iraditional 
date of the foundation, which he acceptsj be recognites. however, 
that there are difRculties in relating the “fbundatdoa derosit’ to 
the rest the sanetuary, and in the abaence of Greek objects to 
confirm the date of the earUest Carihagmisu pottery. A study of 
Egyptian objects such as amulets, scarabs, beads, and 10 on foupu 
ia quantity in the early tombs has produced somcwhat sinular 
res Jts, though in this case there is nothing which can be dated 
earlier than the seventh century. 

In the case of Carthage, iherelbre, it can be said that arc^eolo* 
gieal evidence gives a date within two generations of tbc tradiuonal 
one, and perhaps doser stilL This ia not the case with Utica, wbere 
excavations have also been made by Cintas ia two groups of tooabs. 
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Imported objecu lAm che middle or late seventh century have 
been fouod, with some local attempu at inutation. The native 
pottery of tbe site a good deal further back than thiS; though 
there is not yec romdent to provide a fiill chronological seriee. The 
excavator considers the matcnal to hand aa being more archaJc in 
character than that of Carthage» and sees In thls a conhrmation of 
the traditioo of the earlier foundation of Utica^ but none of it is so 
far to be dated earlier tban the eighth century. ThU is very far from 
the almost prehUtorie date of i loi given in the tradition, and ihougb 
it is not certain that a cemetery as apparently dose to the foundation 
date as one at Carthage has yet been dUeovered, the two groups lo 
far excavated are in areas wbich must have had some of the earliest 
occupation. It is most improbable that any further discovery wiJl 
bridge the gap of more thu ihree centuries beiween the traditional 
date and that given by the most recent excavatloni. 

If we were more certain of the motive* t^hind Phoenician 
colonizaiion, the chronoiogy of the movemcnt xnight be clearer. One 
Roman source specified lurplui of popula lion, lociai diicordi and 
the ambition of leadert, but this looks ai if it was deduced from the 
better documented Greek colonization in which all these faetors 
are present. It has been argued that preisure from the Aisyrians 
forced some Phoenieians to Took oversew» but there is no cvidence 
that Assyrian overlordfhip wu excesiively exaciing until the end of 
the eighth century at tne earliest. Overpopulation wai a faclor 
likely to have played some part; it is known that Tyre imported 
food from an eariv date, though ihe was better able to pay Ibr it 
than Greek cities raced with the lame problem. 

However» it is dear that the Phoenician colonies were not 
lituated with a view to the exploitation of a fertile hinterland. The 
classic situatton was an off-ihore island or peninjula>~in other 
words the coloniiu looked to the sea rather than the land. In the 
case of Carthage we know that it was several centuries before the 
territorv of the eolony ouotripped iu original limiti» and could 
barely Kave fed tU the inhabitants. Thii assuma, w^t Is no 
means certain even for Carthage, that the populaiion soon grew to 
conCain soroe tens of theusands like the more succttsful Greek 
ventures. It is more likely that the majority of Phoenician colonies 
were for a long time relatively small, poor places, whose main 
purpose was to provide anchorage ana supplies (o die Tyrian 
merchants in their Mediterranean voyages. 

This briogs us to the key Co the motives of the Phoenieians in the 
west—thdr trade with Spain and tbe foundation of the place they 
called Gadir, the Roman Gades, the modem Cadb. ^e most 
SMgbt aRer raw material in antiquity was metal, in particular gold, 
silver, copper, and cin. The first two were of no praetieal use but 
were a recognized medium of exchange throughout most of the 
Mediterranean. Some of the earliest voyages of the Greeb were in 
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scarch of mctals and thcir earlicai coloay» Curoae, on the bay of 
Naplea, waa in an area wheie they bad aocess to the mines of 
Etrurla and Campania. Phoenida was aa lacking in mineral 
resourcee aa Greece, and ber merchanu» like those of Cartha^e 
later, eagerly sought for metals in the western Meditcmnean, m 
particular in Spain, which had bc«n onc of the source* of jilver and 
tin for the Mediterranean aince prehlstoric times, thou^ the total 
amount exported was probably amall. At some date thls led the 
Phoeniciani beyond the Siraits of Gibraltar—a coniidetable 
acbievemcnt in the tiny mcrchant ihips of the time—to an area on 
the Atlantic coast of Spain called by the Greeka Tarteasoa. Thi* 
name waa apparently applied to tbree different thines by che 
Greeka; firai, a king^m covering rougbly 80uth«weat Åndaluaia, 
occupied in Roman time» by a tribe called ihe Turdetani, a name 
connected in lome way with Tartenes; second, a river, undoubtedly 
the Guadilquivir, which waa aaid to have ita aouree in mountaina 
of lilver; third, a trading post. 

The clearest account of Phoenician aima here comes &om 
Diodorus Sicius, writing in the time of Augtutua, bul following 
Timaeua. “The land of me Iberiani (i.e. louthem Spain) containj 
more numerous and more produedve ailver xnsnei t^n any other 
. .. the natives were ignorant of ita uae till the Phoenidans on their 
trading voyagea acquired tilver in exohange for a small quandty of 
merchandise; earrymg thia to Greece, Aaia^ and other countriea, 
they gained great wealth. Their power alio mcreaied through thii 
cornmerce, carried on for a long time, and Aey were able to send 
out numerous coloniea to Sicily and the neighbouring island», to 
Africa, Sardinia, and Spain itself/' 

One of theic Spaniih coloniea waa Cades, and the ailver nim^ 
were located in tne Sierra Morena. The Phoenician name Cadir 
aeemi te mean “a fort** and in antiquity il waa, like Tyre, an «land 
leparated by a narrow asm of the aea from the mainland; H was 
thu* an ideal situaiion for a trading ^ 1 . The nature of ihe trade 
shows why it waa ao attractive to the Phoenidana and to ihe Greeks, 
and it can be compared with similar trade in the age of dlacovery 
in late Renaiassmee timci. In both tbere ia the same diaracterimo— 
the exchange by people of relatively advanced culture of manu- 
faccured gooda oflitue value, for precieus mctala. Diodorus (or 
Timaeus) waj incorrect in saying that the Tartessiani had no 
knowledge of the use of ailver; in fact they partidpated m the acarch 
for tin. They aiC said to have iraded up the Atlantic coast for U aa 
far as Islands off* ihe coast of Briiiany, or at any rate Galida, and 
they knew Britain and Ireland. There is suffi^nt evidence for 
trading connexions between Spain and the British Isles m pre- 
historie timo for this siatement to be true. 

It was mentioned earUer that Greek and Roman source* put the 
Phoenician exploitation of this area shortly after the Trojan War, 
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and ihe foundation of Gad« shorily beforo that of Uiica. It « 
worth sCrewng that an carlior date for Gades ihan Jbr places much 
nearer Phoenicia is not occessarily wrong. In the history of cxplora- 
tion and colonization by sea, ihe ^uence haa oft^ heen the 
discovery and csiablishmcnt of a litc in a new and important 
market or source of raw materials, foUowed by the occupation of 
intermediate sites to protect the sea-rouie and supply the ships. 
Thus in ancient times che Greek colony of Cumae preceded ihe 
foundation of intcrmediaie places in Sidly and south I»ly. More 
recendy, after the discovery of the route to India and the Far nast, 
the acquisition cf intenncdialc stationi was the preoecupation of 
sevcral European powen. However, none of the rcferenccs 10 the 
date of Gades can be considered truiwerth>;, but an unexpccied 
source providea us with some information which is probably to do 
with Tartcssoi. . , 

Thii is the Old Testament, and ihc paisa8:es con^^cd arc thoie 
which are iranslated in our versions *‘ships « Tarshish”. Tanhiihis 
uken by lome (though not allj scholan to be the Hebrew form of 
the oame, which would be ilmost identical in Phoenician» and 
which was Hellenised as Tartessos; there seemi in fact to have been 
an alternative form Taneia, which is lomewhal doser 10 Tarshish. 
Some of these texts refer to ihc days ofHiram and Solomon; one of 
the best known states that Solomon had '*ihiw of Tanhuh", and that 
they camc every three yean bringing gold, silver, ivory and monkeyi. 
Solomon’! ships sailed from Baion-geber (Eilath) down the Red Sm, 
and it is fairly dear from thii and other texts that ihc phrase shipe 
of Tarthiih” was a tcchnical term meaning a kind of ih>p capable of 
making long voyages, rather Uke our ”£ast Indiaman". Ezekiel, 
dcscribing the wetlth of Tyre and the preaence there cf merchanu 
from all oaiions, mentions silver, iron, tin, and lead, as iraded by 
Tarshish, These Old Testament references are a good deal oldw 
than these we have from claisical sourees. The earliest are m Isaiah 
in pasiages which date from the second half of the eighth century; 
ihwe of the First Book of Kings which refer to Sefomon having 
“sbips of Tarshish*’ are from the end of the seventh century, aj^ the 
phrase is probably an anachroniim, The rest of the texts fall in the 
sixth and cenCuries, If Tarshish is really Tartessos, the references 

in Isaiah date the Phoeniciau voyages to before the beginning of 
the eigh^ century. 

A great deal of what has been wriiten on the wbj«t of Tartessos 
in modem times li pure speculaiion, The fact is that when the Greeks 
iheowlves came to write about it their information was already 
vague. Herodotus cells of the first Oreek co visit the area; he was a 
merchant of Samos calJed Colaeus, who while Crying to sail aloi^ 
the coast of Cyrcnalca to Egypt was driven by contrary winds in 
the opposite dircction untO he reached Tartessos by pure chan ee. 
pkee, says Herodotus, had not at that time been exploited 
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and in consequence Golaeus made a greater profit on kii cargo than 
any othcr Greek mcrchant known. 

This episode occureed in the bst part of the scvenih ccatury, 
and the good fortune of CJolaeus led to a great intcrcsi in the area 
among othcr Greek citica, particularly Phocaca, a city on the coast 
of AsU Minor. She foundcd Ma»ilia (MarseUle) shorily bdbre 600 
and iraded acdvely down the east coasc of Spain, where wcre 
cstablishcd scvcral small sutions including one, Mainake, in ihe 
area of Malaga, which muse have been in Taxtessian territory. 
Herodotus rrørts chat they were exceptionally weU reccived by 
the king of Tartessos, which is probably true, as they brought aa 
element of competitjon into the area from which he could profit j 
but the lUtemeni that thii ruler, whom he calls Arganthonios, wm 
king for eighty years and lived to be a hundred and twenty mak« it 
clear that by the time of the hiitorian cxaci Greek knowledge of 
Southern Spain had degenerated into legend. Thii was because, as 
will be deicribed Uicr, the Phoenicians were able to exelude the 
Greeki from the area in the latter part of the sbeth century. 

Aichaeological evidcnce of Phoenidan (and for that matter of 
Greek) penetraiion in Southern Spain is very scanty; Utile has come 
from 6ade* itsclf because the ilte has been occupied conimuouily 
lincc ancient times; nothing has been found of deher culture which 
il earlier than the end of me sevenih century. Furthermorc, there 
il no evidcnce to support any vicw that there was an adyanced 
indigenous eiviliaation in the area stimulated by conlacis wiih the 
east, though admitiedly the Turdemni were conaidered by the 
Romani to the moet eiviliaed pcople in Spain. 

The settlement on Ibiia, the most wcsierly of the Balew«, ww 
said to have come directly from Carthage, not from Phoemcja» rød 
WM dated to 160 years after the foundation of Carthage, m olher 
words 654. The Balearic Iilandi are on the route frw the east to 
Spain by way of the Southern coast of Sardinia, and lincc they had 
no natural wcalth to aitract the Phoeniciani, it is pmbable that 
Ibiza was settled as a station along this route. A number of tombs 
on the isJand have been excavated which have produced objeett 
going back to about 600. This later date has more probability than 
tlie traditional one, which depends on the uaeertain date of 
ihagej the figure 160 years looks Uke a representaaon of fw 
generations, which were someiimes reckoned as foity yesr». The 
beginning cf the lixth century saw the Phocaeans on the eastem 
coast of Spain and Ibiaa Ues immedUtely oppositc one of thcir 
stadons, Hemeroskopeion, which perhaps accounts for its occupa» 
tion. It is possible, but by no means certain, tl»i thiee wtes lat« 
known as plac« of Carthaginian settlement, Se», Abdera, and 
Malaga, were now settled on the southem coast of Spain. 

Nothing earUer than the seventh century has been found to 
attest the prcsence of Phoenicians on Malta and Gotao, though 
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both muse have been wed aa landfails w won as thw peneirated 
the western Meditemncan. In SicUy in clasiical tjmts they had ibree 
settlement» in the extrtme west of the «land, Panormua, 

and Solus. Towards ihe end of the fiAh century Thucydides ^te 
that ai one time there were Phoemcian settlcmenii all round the 
«land but that they withdrew lo their three western citics when 
t>eek colonist» began to arrive. Thw aaserijon by the grearøi oi 
Greek hUioriar» has often been taken at iu face value, though Jt u 
difficult to sec wherc he could have got such a piece oi imwrtani 
infonnaiion not referred to by any other ancient wriier. In lact 
archacological evidence may be said to have disproved xl i« con- 
duaively as luch evidence ever can diiprove a iiaiemcnt m a liicrary 
source. Scveral Greck colenial sitci have been accuraicly excavaied 
down to their earllesl Icveli, and not one ha» pf«uced anyihmg 
Phoenician of a date prior to the arrival of the Orceks. ihe 
statement of Thucydidci wai no doubt hi» own ar^ment «> «plam 
whv there were no Phoenician «citleraonu in the east of bicjly, 
dnee be, Uke everyone cUe, believed they had entered ihesc waten 
belbre the Greeki, In tket the geographical hmitation of the 
Phoenician aphere of Sicily has recently been used M an a^ment 
to support the thesi» that the Phoeiucitns came lawr than 
Greeks and found the rest of Sicily altcadv cccupied. Thi» mis»k«# 
ihc purpose of the three Sicilian colonles (or rather two, smee belua 
was airnost ceriainly a later setilemcnl), which was to provide 
tnchoraics on the northern lide of the narrowi leading from one 
half of the Meditcrranean to the other, and cenirol of the coaat on 
ie shortest route leading from North Africa into lulian waten. 

Motya was firti excavated after the Fint World War and i» now 
again receiving attention; ii ofTers good proepccts, a« the «le ii 
^car of modem occupation- Rcsults of the lateit excavauoni ihow 
(subjeet to confirmation in later seasoiu) that the carhcit colonisti 
arrivfid towardi the end of the eighth century and for some liiae 
lived side by »idc with an sJready existing naiivc Siculan com¬ 
munity. The finds, particularly the pottery, are compMble wiih 
thoie from northern Syria and cspecially the city of Al Mma. 
waa on the Syrian coait and built some time before 7501 xt ryjflly 
became the chief port of entry of Greek manuiaciures mio Syna. 
There wm even a Greek quarler in the dty and through xt P^cd 
much of the eastem jnfluence which contributed to the orxentalmng 
period of Greek art. It thui scems probable that Motya s colorust» 
meJuded pcople from a pait of the Levant outside Phoerucia proper. 

In ihe sixth and fift^ centuries the Carthaginians are found as 
allies wxth the Etruscani against the Greeks and this alhance 
succeeded earlicr Phoeniaan conUcu. The Elruscans were the most 
advanced people in the weat in the eighth century; it was beU^^ 
by Greeks and Romans that they had cmi^ated 10 Italy from Am 
Kiinor, and though there are some diificultiea involved in accepting 
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th» vicw, thcTC i$ ao doubt ihat there was a dommaat non-Indo- 
European elemeot among them which differtDtiated them from 
the r«c of the Italian pcoples. In the tighih centuxy thcy cvolved 
ta city state» rather UlU me Greeks and Phoenician» and showed 
a fcrvcnc laatc for Greek objcctt, «pcdally ccramic». Their conuct 
with the Phoenicians began in ibe early sevenih century when 
many object* of Syrian, Cypriote, and Egyptian ongin wcre 
imported, some ai Icast of which must have come od Phocnician 

* Snother interest of the Phoeniciaru in Italian waten waa the 
ialand of Sardinia, though what fine attracted ihcm to ihc Uland u 
not clear; there was no mineral wealih and the Ulander» were 
hardy and war-Uke. As with Sicily and Ibka» the protection of the 
trade rouie to the far west wa» probably the dominant modve; 
with itations on the$c three islandi, me Phoeniciam had an 
alternative route to Spain to that along the north African ihorc. 
A fair amounc of Phocnician material has been caccavated at a 
Dumber of Sardinian nttt, ineluding Nora, traditionally the earUest 
settlement on the Uland, Sulci* Tharro*, and CaralU; the eariicet 
material of which the date U certain il abouc 600. It can be deduced 
from our Utertry tource* that for a long time the ccloniei werc 
«nall, becauie we are told that on two occaiion» in the nxth 
century Sardinia wai regarded by Grecka aa a powible field for 
icttleraent. li w»i only in the fifth century when Carihage auumed 
the leadership ci the weitern Phocniciani that the Uland bccame 
more thickly icttled. ^ . . 

Such were the main areas of Phoemcian settlement in the west, 
and even when it is admitted that the m^ority of the colonies were 
small compared with those of ihe Greeks, the aehievement of Tyre 
and her few asaoeiate dtics U imprewive. The PhocnicUri coloiuei 
differed from the Greek in more ihan ihdr sise and commercial 
basU; they were subjeet to their founder city and not origanaUy 
intended to become lelf-goveming commutudes within a few years 
of their citabbshment. Even when Carthege was fuliy iadgaendent 
and had outitripped Tyre in wealth and pawer, she conunued to 
pay out of lenfimcnt the tribute which in early day» hsd been 

obligatory. « 

As for the vexed question of their date, the cumulauve efftet of 
the archaeologieal evidence that there were no Phoemcian actile* 
ments in the west before the middle of the eigbih century is im* 
pressive. Ccrtainly some scholart have dated a very few memcian 
objccis to an earlier period but all can be dispu^. It is aUo true 
that no axchaeolt^cal dates are absolute, and all muse ulumatcly 
rest on a chronology related lo hUtorical events whose datea are 
provided by literary sources- In the Phocnician coniext, obiects 
tend to be dated by reference to associated Greek matcnal wJic« 
chronology U relativcly sure, and when these are Uckmg, as in ihc 
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eighth centuiy and earlier, daiing becomes increnaingly uncertalo. 
But the negative evidence of tbis absence of very earTy Phoejucian 
linds is less im&atisfactory than argument from silence generally is; 
obviously, as mote and Iwtter controUed excavadons take place 
slUl the ohnects do not occui» it becomes more convlndng. 

On archaeological grounds therefbre it appears that Phoe- 
nician penetratiori of the weit began about the same time as Greek 
voyages to Sicilv and Italy; yet the Greeks clearly believed that the 
Phoenicians had been established in the west for a long period before 
tbii. Irrespective of what information they might have got from 
Phoenician or Garthaginian sources, and whum they were ^uice 
capable of rejeeting unlets it appeared eonsistent wiih thdr own 
tTMicions» there was one other source of information abouc the 
Phoenicians open to them—the poemi of Homer. Most, though 
not quite all, Greeks regarded these as hlstory, and since the 
Phoenicians appeared in in a western Mediterranean setting, 
it wå3 natural to condude that the period immediately aÅer the 
Trojan War saw their early settlements. Thla at any rate ii 
ooe view of why the Greeks attributed a venerable andquity co 
the colonies of their rivals. The pqems are of further mteresc 
because they give a pieture of the opinioni beld about the Phoeni- 
dans when they fint impinged on tne consciousneu of the Greeks. 
NaturaUy much depends upon when the Iliad and the 
reached the form in which we have them now, and bow muÅ of 
the background against which the characters are diiplayed is a 
reflection of the poets* own time. Thii U not the place to discuss 
these problems, but there is a good deal of evidence lor the view 
that tne poems as we have them were completed in the century 
750*650, the /Had being earlier than the Odyu^, and that the back> 
ground of the poemi hu more resemblance to life in the eighth 
century than to the dviliaation which really exiated in Greece at 
the time the Trojan War ii lupposcd to have taken place. 

In the lUad the Phoenicians nardly appear {they had no place 
in (he story) but are referred co u bei^ master craftsmen par* 
ticuJarly in metal work and ih the production of hne woven cloths. 
This clearly fits the penod about 750 when the Greeks ^gan co 
import godds in quanticy from Levantine ports. Many of these 
arocles were not itrictly i^enician at all but the Greelu apparently 
ofien used the word as loosely as some modem writers havs done. 

Id the O^ss^, howevcr, the Phoenidans are referred to reUUvely 
often, and this Is noteworthy since the poem is much concemeå 
with the western parts of Greece. Por the author of the OArrsy the 
Phoenicians had an evii reputadon. In the guise of iradcrs they 
kidnapped cbildrtn and sold them in to slavery; if they bebaved 
bonourably to a stranger, it ws4 cause for comment; they were 
“famous for ihcLr ships, greedy men**, and other epithees referred to 
them as crafty and deceitful. 6n the fece of it this hostile, u it were 
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“ftad^seoutic” uttitude, ihould date co t period of riv&lry or comped- 
don bocween Gredc and Phoenidan in (hc wcsc» which could have 
occuired at any time from the early d^th centuiy onwardsi 
thoueh ic muse be said chac we have no otner information of open 
hoatility ciU the sixth cencuiy. No doubt tbe Phoenicians were guilty 
of all the ehings they were accused oC nor ibould we assume thac ac 
this early date Greek tradera were more bonourable. In any nw* 
a prejudice of das as well as of race was Involved. The aristocratic 
audience of the poenu would identily themsdvet with the Greek 
beroes, for whom it was laudable to wealth by piratical raidi 
but not by trade; when tbe Pboeniaans did rob they did it in- 
gloriously, by stealih; one of the most humiliaiiog: insulti was to be 
talcen fbr a merchant. 

All aneienc states liked to projeet their history as iar into the past 
as possible, and the Greeks and Carthaginianj were no excepttoa. 
Qaims of historical prioricy had some sort of propaganda value, 
and so the Cartha|fimanj would be glad to claim a venerable 
antiquity fbr their Oty. This sort of argutaeat was ofren used by the 
Gre^ m disputes amotw themeetves, and when there leemed a 
chance that tney eodd årivt the Pheenidans out of Stdly in the 
lixth eenCury, it was claimed that this territory had once Monged 
to Herada, and thus a war to gain it would be one of reconquest 
of land once Greek. The belief of the Crteb in the priority the 
Phoenidan colonies in the west muit, in the view of the present 
wheer, have had soo» stron^ basis tban a bebef in the verbal 
inspiration, ai it were, of the Homeric poems; it looks as though the 
Phoenicians really did entex the west before (heir competitors, if 
only by a few years, and the Greeks knew this; there is the hirther 
point thac they had a grtid^ng l e sp e c t fbr the Phoenicians whJch 
must have been due to poddve achievemenis. 

It il noe the case that all Greeks at all tiines hated and deipised 
non-Greeks ai inierior beings; this atUtude was a produet of spécilic 
historical dreumstanees and became influeoUal because in some 
degree it wm held by Placo and Aristode. The Greeks, etpecially 
those of earlier generatlons, w ere wcU aware that they were new- 
comen to tbe company of dviliaed states, eveo tbougb they rapidly 
developed a pride in their own advances. Egypt, fbr e3ianij>le, was 
highly reganled for the andquity of her culture «nd the wisdom of 
ber priest^—though in wbat tbe latter consisted is not clear. 
Herodotus, who hM an excepdonally wide if superdcUl acquain* 
tance with the east, believed enat Greece owed much ia religion sind 
dvilisatioa to the older states of ihe regjoiu 

As for the Phoenicians, there was current asnong the Greeks a 
version of the “Pboenicioinania**ofthenineteenthcentury. Numerous 
setdements by thexa were claiuMd to have odsted within the Greek 
world itself, iacludiog the island^ ol' Tbasos, Thera, and Melos. 
This list was added co in modem litnes on the basis oi the flimsiesc 
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parallels in religiiouj cult 5 and auperfidal re«mblancea bctweeo 
Greek place names and hypotheiical Phoeniciaci worda. In iact 
the whnle of this conatruction is illusory. No doubt Phoenician 
tradcR were freouent vi*itor» or cvcn resident at a few placo, Imt 
materia] objeets found in Greece wbich can be regarded as ceitaioly 
Phoenician oow prove to be fevver than was once thought. The 
storiea of Pboeniclan lettlements witbin the Greek world represent 
a memory of a time when the Phoenician tråder was the only 
tråder. One thlng che GreeJea were right about, however; they 
knew that they owed their alphabet to the Phoenteians, tbou^h 
they do not leera to have reallzed how much they improved upon it. 

We are to tee in the Phoenician penetration of the west a hunger 
for zneCals, In pardcular silver and lin, limilar to the hunder for 

S id of Renaisiance times; it was abnosc contemporary wjth the 
eek movement in the same direction but probabV sli^htly 
anticipated it. The foundation of the colonies known u Phoenician 
in later tima resulted from the need for safe anchoragei and 
watering places on the long route to Spain. 

The earlitit voyagers presumabiy went <he North African 
shore, though the alternative route by way of oidly, Sardinia, and 
the Balearic Islands was no doubt loon well known. In vjew of the 
general praciice of anchoring each night it is obvioui that there 
were far more placei known to Phoenician mariners than later 

S rew into permanent coioniei, and the foundation of tbeae was 
etermined by the nature of the hinterland and the need to protect 
vital points oa the routes. This ii clear from the fact that the three 
which provide the earlieit material remains of the Phoenicians 
in the west. Utica, Carthage, and Motya, are all weliplaced on the 
narrowi leading from the eastern to the western part oi the Medlter- 
ranean. For at least the Brtt century of their exiitence they were 
limply dependenciea of Tyre. and there can have been no queition 
of tneir des^ping as autonomous states as the Greek coloniei did. 

We know alW>st nothing of this early period of Car^age except 
from arebaeology, which does however demomirate me dose 
connexion retalned with the founder dt^. Among the earliest 
pottery there is much which wv cerlainly imported uom the east. 
presumabiy from Phoenidai of a higher standard of produetion 
and decoradon than the Carthaginians were ever co make them- 
sels^; these artides formed Mrt of the cargo brought in Phoenician 
ships co be traded wlth the 1'artessians and others for thdr metali. 
It 15 in this early p^od also that we find most o( the small objeca 
such as jewdlery. rings and aeals, which come from Egypt. The im* 
portance for Tyre of mis trade with the west so m the coloniei 
probabiy grew in the second half of the seventh century, because 
after Chat date the Phoenidan tråder almost disappeareé from tbe 
Greek world in which he had previously beeo so common. This 
was not because of hostility between the two peoples but because 
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tbe mdustry aod commerce of Che Grecka wore growinff very 
rapidly, and the superionty of their products over aoy of thdr 
competitors became obvious i the Phoenidans were driven from the 
tnarkeu of the Aegean because cheir products ceased to be Urgely 
in demand. The primitive nature of Phoenician eommerce, its 
reliance on barter, became fUed as ndther ^ barbarians of the 
west nor the peoples of the Le vant adopted coinage for lome time 
to come. 


OHARTIR II 

EARLY CONTACTS WITH THE GREEKS 

It wAi inevltable Chat the entranceof the Carthaginiansmtomore 
adequately recorded hlitory should Udce piaee in Sicily, u che iiland 
became an important field for Greek coloniaation In che eightb 
century. The traditional dates of the foundation oT the Oreek 
colonies are more acceptable than those attributed to the Phoe- 
nidan; in fact the whole chronology of eady Greek pottery, wiih 
al) iu Jinpiications, largely resCi on the reliabUity of the oidlian datca. 
The foundation of theae dties was contemporary with the revival 
of Greek dvilization after che "Dark Age" of four centuriei which 
had followed the deatruction of the Mycenaean Empire, and in fact 
bM«n One of the most important movemcnts of people in antiquity. 

r rom the late eighth century co the end of the third, a large part 
of the external history of the Greeks coniiita in a ceueleia now of 
emigrant» to practieally every part of the Mediterranean, hnc as 
merchant adventurers and colomits, then as mercenaries. and Anally 
as settlers in Asia in che wake of Alexander the Great. Jt is somelimes 
difliculc co realize, when one thinJu of che ingloricus showiog of che 
later Greeks when chey encountered che Romans, that one of iheir 
chief cbaracCeristics in their early days was a dynamic energy. 
Starting with a material and demographic equfpment well below 
that of several concemporary peopLu, they noe only developed a 
civiJizadon which was ardstlcally, inteliectuaily, and morally 
supeiior to that of their predecessors; chey were aJso technically 
and militarily more efficient. 

Greek colonization was a more complex movement chan che 
Phoenician. Tbere were two main forces at work in bringing it 
about, the hrst of which, in order of time, was trade. Thueydmes 
knew that in early Greece the state of all comrounities was one of 
great pover^, which, he said, was due to the fact that they did noe 
trade. In this he was certaickly correct. Ho one wilJ dispute that the 
voluToe of trade throughout antiquity was small, and at some 
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periods ]&rgely without sodal and coruequenco. However, 

at cercain speci£c points a negUgible volume of trade was of the 
greatest signihcance in elevating material standards just sufficiendy 
to stimulate the growth of societies very different from the peaaant 
coTiununities which had preceded them. ThJs came about through 
the direct acquisiiion of new materiaU and producU, through ue 
spread of teehnlquee in themeeting placea oi different peoples, and 
inrouffh sodal changes produced inside (he conununitiee concemed. 
The Greeks were pardcularly open to the effects of even a limited 
amount of trade because, being divided into a number of small 
independeni communities, these were mort immediately viaible. 

In the late eighth century, the intermiuenc coniacu betweeo 
Greece and Asia were transformed into reguJar economic exchanges. 
The citizens» or at least the nobiUiy, of ceriain states in the south of 
Greece and in lonia ac^uired deiires and necds for foreign goods 
which could only be latisfied by piracy or trade. Barter musi have 
been the mie; but the exportable surplui of goods produced by 
these sutes was at lint extremely «xnall. Henee there was a great 
iricentive to undertake voyages to paru of the Mediterranean Trom 
where at least the desired raw materials could be obtained more 
cheaply; chis led to the discovery of areas where the inhabitancs 
were few or weak» and which, even if they had no mineral wealtb or 
similar attraction» could provide a field for eolonization. 

This brought into play the seeond impulce in point of time» though 
undoubtedly the fint in importance, the over-populatlon of some 
Greek states. It wai the force of this in Greek coloniaation whidr 
distin^iihed it» ai far as can be seen» from the Flioenician. It ii 
possil^e that some dties attempied to sol ve (he problem offeeding a 
growing populadon by impcrimg focd» but (he scale of the colo&> 
mg movement ihows that this had only a limited lucceis. It is true 
that in xnany cases the overp^ulation was artihcial, the real cause 
of poverty and famine being the concentration of laod in the han^ 
of (he ariitocracies which ruled in the Greek dties at this time; 
however, where traden had marked the way, colonisti followed, 
esp^ally to Sidly and southem Italy where they founded cidtt 
wnlch outgrew the founding communitla and made diis part of the 
Mediterranean proverbial for wealth and luxury. With very few 
exceptions, the colordes were originally dcsigned or loon grew to be 
cides whose chief wealth was in (heir fértile land, a very different 
piccure from the present economic state of the area. 

Among the Greek states participadng in the movement in the 
west were the Dorian Grete, Rhodes, Corinth, and Argos, and the 
lonian Brecria, Caialcis, and Naxoi; there appears to have been 
iitde rivalry or jealousy among them in spite of the fact that Corinth 
obcained a comnianding posidon in the trade betweeo Greece and 
the west In the seventh century. To mention just a few of the founda' 
dons» the earliest was Gumae (r. 750) on the bay of Naples, througb 
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which tKc copper ore of Etruiia and Campania wai obtained. 
More specificuly a^cultural was Naxos {734) whJch itself soon 
pJanied o^hoob at Ca tane and Leontiiu. Zancle, later betterknown 
a$ Messana, and Rhe^mm» were founded at about tbe same time on 
either side of the Straits of Messina; the foundation date of the most 
important of all, Syracuse, was 733. By e. 700 further sices had been 
occupied in Sicily and southem Italy of which the chief \ftrt 
Sybaris, whose wealth is still remembered in our epiihec for deeadenc 
luxuty, and Tarentum. 

Besides the ieading xnotive for tbeir existenee, a further pecultarity 
of the Greek colonies dUcinguished them from the PhoenicUn and 
had its eflect in later history. From the very hrst, the colonie», 
though olHcially iponsored hy the fbunding cities and tent out 
with considerable religioui solemnity, were independent itaia, 
bound to cheir founderi only by the tiea of sentiment and religion. 
Thus there waa no queition 01 a Greek ‘‘empire*’ in the west but 
aisiply a lubaUntial mcreue in the number of inderadent Greek 
states, every one of which developcd its own particular institutioiu 
and way of Ute, and manifeated the common Greek ideal of au- 
conomy. 

We have no historical record of hostiUry between the Greelcs and 
Phoenidans in tbe west before the beginning of the lixth century, 
though preiumably there svere Inoldents tuSicienC to give the latter 
the bad name they have in the Hcwever, at tmi early date, 

x)w distinction between piracy and trade wai one of might rather 
than right. The lack of a traditlon of early conHict and the poaition 
of the two groups of coionies on the map has led some to think that 
there was some agreement about recognized “ipheres of influence". 
Tbia il most unfikely. Apart from anything else, there was tbe 
pracUcal consideration that every Greek state with the need or 
desire to aend out a colony would have had to agree. Also, a notion 
such as a “sphere ofinfluence" in a recognized (hplomadc senie did 
not exist till much later in antiquity, if even then. The geographieal 
diitribution and the Jack of confrict result from the modves and 
ciicumstances of the foundadons. 

The Greeki discovered the ferdle lands of eastem Sidly and 
Southern Italy through voyages to Ecruria and were the more 
incllned to concentrate their attention on them because they were 
so elose to Greece itself. The PKoeniciaos, whose colonies were con* 
cemed with trade and its protection, continued with their long 
voyages to the far west without rivaU. Phoenioian colonies iznported 
Greek Products from an early date. At Carthage, in addition to the 
mysteiious “foundation deposit” with itipottery from various Greek 
sources, Corinthian ware dating from penods throughout the sevonth 
century have been found in the tombs; the same is true of Utica. At 
Motya, the latest excavaton have found Corinthian pottery of tbe 
first dccades of the seventh century; this ihen appears to give way to 
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objecQ imporCed in quandcy &om lonia. If confirmed by ^rther 
excavadon this wlU be an interesimg dlicovery, for jt wiU me&n that 
che Corinthian quaai^monopoly of trade with the western Greeks did 
not extend to Phoenickn SicUy. Perhaps Motya in its early days was 
bound to be inBuenced by what wenc on in the ndghbouring cities 
but waa later able to reaume connexions with lonla» an area with 
which Phoenida bad many ties. 

In the Jast quarter of the seventh century, the vigour of the 
Greeks and the now powerful Sicellou (aa the Greeks in Sicily were 
called) began to impinge upon one Phoenidan interesc aAer 
another. In a colony was founded at Oyrene by Dorian Greeb 
from Thera. This was the first Greck venture on the North African 
coast; previously the area of Cyrenaica had been inhabited by 
Libyan tribes under intermittent Egypiian control. From their 
earliest days both Garthage and Utica had had trading relations 
with Bg)pt, as had their founder, and the new cky of Gyrene 
between Egypt and Garthage whether one sailed along the Atrican 
ihore or by way of Grete was a possible source of interruption co this 
trade and an unwelcome iipi of Greek intercst in Afrlca. Again, 
oniy just before the foundation of Gyrene, there had occurred the 
voyage of Colaeus to Tartessos foilowed by the enterprising mer- 
ehants from Pbocaea. 

The Phocacani were traditionally regarded as the bat lailors of 
this early period and we are told Chat they made their tradmg 
voyages m nAy^oared warshlps, not mexehanc shipi. It would not be 
rtraining the evidence if we deduced that they were as ruchless 
towards unwary traders of oiher states as the Carchaginiani were 
later. The Phceniciani were unablc to prevent the Phocaeans from 
dealing with the Tartessians who welcomed the arrival on their 
shores of a rival co the people with whom they had tradcd for 10 long. 

In Sicily, the north ana louth coasts, the iatter very inhospicable, 
had not been the o^ecc of attention by the Greeks alter the /ounda> 
tion of Gela in 68^ Sometime after the xniddle of the century a 
eolony composed chiefly of people from ^nkJe was founded on the 
north coast at Himera. This was well placed for trade with Spain and 
as a port of calJ for ihips såiling between Garthage and Etruria or 
Campania. Shortly aAer this in 6s8 Sicilian Megara founded Selinus 
on the south coast. This si te bad no natural advanuges and no 
proper harbour, yet Selinus flouriahed and it is clear that this was in 
part due to trade with Garthage, to which it was the nearest Greek 
city. These colonies, though late, were among the earliest in Sicily 
to use coinage (before 350) and must have got their silver from Spain 
or Gampania. There is nothing to show that they had been founded 
as a step towards the Hellemzadon of all Sidly, kut the Phoenicians 
might be jusdfiably alarmed as both were founded by already exist* 
ing colomes and testified co their vigour. Solus, the third of the 
coXomes ascribed to the Phoenicians in Sicily, probably dates from 
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thii period as as outpost of Fanormus dcaigned to prevent the expaD' 
»ion ^vescwards of Himera. 

In 580 and the followiag years an attempt waa made by the Greeb 
to drive the Phoeniciaos entirdy from Sicily. It ia probable that the 
wealth to ht gained by increased trade with Spain was a principaj 
motive; if the Phoeniciana were excluded from the ialand, the 
voyaget of the Greeks to the west wotdd have increased just as those 
of the Phoeniciani would have declined, Further, theposition of the 
Phoenidans in Sardinia would have become almoat untenable, u 
their communtcatioiu vdth Africa cotdd have becn cut, and thb 
island also would have become open to the Greeks. The leaders of 
the move eeem to have been the Selinuntines who by their proxirai^ 
to the Phoenidan eoloniea knew as weJl as any what wouM be gaineo. 
They were probably behind the establishment by Rhodians and 
others of the colony at Acragas in 580; this site was a few milei from 
the lea but of auch natural strength that withiii a cent^ it rivalled 
Syracuie, and was In efrect an advance guard of the Sicllian Greeks 
against the Phoecdciacii. At about the same time, a certain Pentath* 
los of Oni^ led a force of Rhodians and Cnidans to Lilybaeum, the 
extreme western pomt of Sicily. This was a threat of destruction co 
the Phoenidan leitlementi, ai Mybaeum dominated the lea-line to 
Motya. lliey had as alltes a native (ribe called the Blymians, their 
nei^nbours in the west of the island, themielves under attack from 
Selinus. 

This reconstruction of events ii from very brief and iinsatiuactory 
sources, but it il at any race certain that the Phoenicians were faced 
with an attempt to drive them out from the iiland. This attenmt they 
defeated: the Elymiani overcame Pentathlos when he was helping 
Selinus in an attack on their Capital Segesta; and later, Elymians 
and Phoenidans together destroyed the settlement at Lllybaeum. 

survivors did no good to the Greek cause by their settlemenc on 
lipara; from there they engared in piracy i^nst Ecruscas shipi 
saiJing to the Greek ports on me Scraits of Messina. At this period 
the Étruscans appear not to bave had a powerful Aeec, and it ym 
the piracy of the Liparans which led them to form an alliance watb 
the Phoenicians against the Greeks. 

The Carthagimans are not nentioned as having aisisted the 
Phoenidans of Sicily, but it was as a rcsull of the cxpedition of 
Pentathlos that they frist intervened in the island and began to 
aasume the leadership of the Phoenidans of the west, wbich must 
mean that by this date they had outitrlpped the rest in wealth and 
power- Their intervention in Sicily was Uie first indication of what 
was a Cardinal point of Carthaginian policv for over three ceniuries 
—the absolute nccesdty retaining a foomold in Sidly. It was the 
lense of the Carthaginians that if western Sidly were lest the Greeks 
would dominate ihc western Mcditerranean, cut off the Sardinian 
colonies, and reduce Carthage and the rest to a lumted existence 10 
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Africa. Thu5 all atMxnpo by the Greelts and later Che Romana to take 
v;eatem Sidly were reaisted to the last. In this appreciation che 
Carthaginians were almost certalnly correct. It is possible from thU 
disCance to argue the merits of a purely African devekmment for 
Carthage, but given che nature of her civUizalion, its ^roughly 
mercantUe character, iuch a drascic redirection could onJy be 
thought of hv the Garthagimans themselves in times of acute crisis 
and defeat. Until this happened they would stick to the sea and ici 
traffic, with all its greac proiiu—and dangert. 

One other reason determined the Carthaginian imervention» the 
iniblUty of the mother city to protect her coioniea any longer. Tyre 
had laken part la the revolt against Nebuchadneazar which led Co 
the destruetion ofjcrusalem in 586. The next year ihc Babylonian 
began a siege of ly re which lasted, according to Tyrian tradition, 
thlrteen years. Tyre was saved by her insular poslUon and fleeti but 
in the end had to recognise Babylonian supremaey. She was 
weåkened by tlw long liege, and Internal unrest later in the ceniuc^i 
which led at one stage to the setting up of an aristocratic republic, 
conlinued the decline. 

It wa» no accldent that these developments coincided with the 
rise of Ca^age to leadenhip in the Phoenician weit: and lince the 
aitisunce given by Garthage to the other colonies leo by degnei to 
their d^endence on her, we can date the beginning of the Cartha* 
gmian empire to tl^ mlddle of the sixth century. ^netorJes over the 
Greelu are recorded, and most probably took place in the yeari 
foUowing the death of PentathlM. The Carthaginian leader was 
called Malchus by our source but this is perhaps a miiundentanding 
of the Phoenician word for '*king'*, m«Uk. 

During the century the defence» of Motya were itrengthened and 
a causeway conitrueted from the iiland on which it lay to the maiO' 
land> to htcilitate the passage of troopi. The Carthaginian posilioa 
wu Itrengthened by the fact that Selinui accepted as final the cbeck 
to Grcck hopes in tne wc« of Sicily, and chan«d her policy. Thcre 
In no doubt that her prosperity and unwarliae appearance in the 
sixth century were due not only co her trade but her pro>Car(ha- 
ginian attitude. Himera and Aeragas, however, remained hoitile. 
This is not to say that we musC envisage constant war between the 
Greeks and Phoenicians; some trade at any race was carried on; 
Greeklmports contlnued to enter Carthage and Utlca, Carthaginian 
Sardinia and Ibisa, and at Motya there were Greek residenes before 
the end of the sixth century. The Elymians, in spiCe of their alUance 
with che Phoeniclans, were far more recepdve of Greek culturetban 
the other xiative inhabitants of Sicily; Segesta, their chief dty, 
became so helleniaed that in the fiAh century its ddzens had the 
right of inter«marriage with those of Sellnus, a privilege given to 
non-Greeks with great rarity. 

When the positionof the Phoeoldans in Sicily had been secuied ai 
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far as posslblc» ‘*M&lcbus'’ wentto Sardiiva to exteod Carthaguiiazi 
power there alio» buc was heavily defeated by tbe xiative popu&tion. 
For some lime to come the Phoeniciac eolonies in Saruima, even 
with Garthaginian Kelp, were unable co conlrol more than a few 
points along the coaat» and che bland was regarded by the Greeks as 
a possible area of colonizacion. 

in partieular, tbe Pbocaeacu of Maiallia had an intereit in it; they 
had ^ready founded a colony at Alalia in Gonica in 560; cweary 
yean later ac che time of the conquest of Asia Minor by che Persiaiu, 
a proposal wai made that all the lonian Greeks ahould emigrau to 
Sardinia to escape from non-Greek rule. This was coo draicio ibr 
most of the lonians» buc the energedc Phoeaeans had decided to 
emigraie whatever the reet of the llcruans did. Some half of their 
people left to join their fellow» at Alalia, and ei^aged in more or leu 
concinuous piracy against Carchaginian and ctruaean shipping. 

Pive yean aller the second group of coloniits hsid arrived, the cwo 

E rs decided to ma^ an eHbrc to put down the nest of pirates. 

contributed *b^i to * whlcb met the Phocaeaoa 
somewhere oS Sardinia. Ine latter only had sixty ships, and thoueh 
they dro ve the Carthaginians and Etniicani from the place of bactle, 
theit own lou of forty shipi was ao heavy that chey had to leave 
Alalia. 

The efTect of thii withdrawal wai considerable. Conica paned to 
the Etruscans, and (he Phoeniciani in Sardinia were no longer 
directly threatened. More than this, the power of the Phocaeans in 
the west was so weakened that within a very short time they, and 
naturaUy all other Greeks, were exeluded from Tartessuj and the 
rest of Southern Spain. The monopoly which ihc Carthaginians 
henceforth eojoyed in this area ii redected in the ignorance of the 
Greeks during the succeeding centuriei about the area of the Straits 
of ^braltar. The Phocaeani were lefl with a limited ihough 
important iphere of acdvicy along the Gatalan and Southern Frencb 
coasci. 

The alliance between Carthage and the Etruicans—or st least 
their Coastal dties~^as a lasting oae. Ic is true that the Etruscans 
had a passion for Greek imported objeets of many Idnds which wat 
unparalleled in the western Mcditerranean, and Greek artisaos had 
seitlcd ihere at an early date; but «nce most of their citiei were 
inland and those on the coast only had rclatively fcw warships 
before che end of the sixth century, they were Ibrced into the 
alliance by the activities of the Phocaeans, Liparans and othes. 
They were not hostile to all Greek stttes; for exam^, they had 
agreemenis with Sybaris, the most powcrful Greek colony ia south 
Italy until its dtttruetion by a rival in 510. Importa from Grc«e 
were unloaded at Sybaris and iranspcrted aeross the isthmtis lo Laos 
whcie they were picked up by Etroscan ships. This enablcd the 
Etruscans to avoid the pirates of Lipara and the iaterfcrcnce of 
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Zande and Khepum, who doabtleu «xactsd a toH from ships 
pas5ing through tne Stralts of Measina. The fact is tbat piraticd 
atcacks on Cartbaginian and Etruacan ships were made by a rainority 
of Qreek states and were a diuervice in tbe long run to the eause of 
the western Greeks. 

The role of protcctor of the Phoenidans of the west was a heavy 
bur^n on Carthage, as the reform of the army during the sixi^ 
century showi. We are told that after thedefcatof “Malchus" !n 
Sardinia, he and hii army were sentenced to exile; this may perhaps 
be interpreted as an order CO remain in Sardinia as colonists. The 
croQps mutinied and forced the ir way back in to Ckirthage» timugh 
"Malchui” was subsequently execuCM. There then camr to the fore 
ai the moit powerful family in Oarthage the Magonids» so called 
aAer the Hrit to become prominenC, Mago. He wai a sucerasful 
general, and rcsponsible for the change In the army. 

Up to thii date, aa the mutiny in Sardinia shows, the army hod 
consisted of a citiaen levy like that In any oUter ancient city atate; 
(tom the time of Mago, it largely consiaeed of contingcnis drawn 
from aubjecc itatea and of xnercenariea, though the generali were 
Carthaginian. The reason for the reform wai that the population of 
Oarthage wai too small to provide for the defenee of so widely 
scatCerM an empire. The numberi of inhabitants of ancient states 
evtn in the best recorded periodi are very unceriain so no esiirnaie 
of Carthage's population at this early date can be more than 
hypoihetical; b\it it can hardly have reached six hgurca. It was 
cheaper to use the revenues of the state to hire mercenaries ihan to 
withdraw a large number of citieens from the trading activities 
which provided ao great a part of its wealth. 

It is not the coae tliat Carthaainians entireJy diaappeared from the 
army, as they are recorded as forming a part of vanous cxpedllions 
Co Sidly in tne fifth and fourth centuries^ but it doei not seem that 
they were numerous. Their last »pearance in a Carthnginian army 
outside Africa itself was in 311. ^ortly before tbia, in 339, we hear 
for the Ant time of a body called by our Greek sourcei the "Saered 
Band*'; this was an élite corps of ^arthaginJan citizeru, not more 
than 3,000 strong, and trained to fight as heavily armed infantry 
like (^eek hoplitei. It is posiible tlmt it owes its development to 
similar iostitutions in the Greek world in the fourth cencury, for 
instance aC Thebes. 

Of all non-Carthaginian peoples who served in her army, the 
Libyans of Tunisia had the blggest share. Those who fought in 
Sidly in 4S0, at which date we get our ilist glimpse of the various 
contingents, were presumably mercenariea, as at that time Oarthage 
bad no dependent terrltory, but subsequently it is probable that 
Libyan commumties were obllged to provide recruits. In the third 
eentury Libyans are again found as mercenariea, and it is posslble 
that by this date it had been found preferable to exact a tribute from 
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them with which volunteeis could be hired. Libyaxu were particu- 
larly suitable for use as llg^ht mfancry; they could tolerace the beat of 
tbe sun better than m 69 t, and thdr own cradition of hghting wm 
one of ambuahes and swif^ raids; yet they were often used as &ont 
line iroops aj weU and were a parclcularly effeciive part of Han* 
nibaPs army when he invaded Italy. 

As mercenaries, or more usually under treaties cf tUiance, 
Numidian and Mauretantan cavalry from more distant parts ot 
North Afriea formed an esaential part of all Carthagioian expedi* 
tions, and in Roman times these peoplea still provlded some m the 
most effectlve horsemen in the western Mediterranean. Their 
value was fully recofptized by Hannibal who had over 6,ooo at hU 
diiposali arid who lost his ortly battle when they were oo longer 
åvailable. 

We And Spanish mercenarles in the service of Carchage from 460 
till the Hannibalic war; during the time of Carthaginian domina* 
tJon in Spain (sgy-ato)» many were enrolled compuliorlly, but 
were paid as mercertarles. Most of the Spanish soldien were Iberians 
or Celiiberians from (he hilli. Both these peoples were very back- 
ward in their way of life and had no unit of society larger than the 
elan; endemic elan wan and raids accuitomed them to a life of 
dghting and they would serve any master. Like the Libyani, whom 
in many ways they resembled, they were ideally suited for light 
infantty and ibr use in guerilla warfaie, for which the Spaniards 
have alwtys been famous. They were also at home as caval^, agaln 
lightly armed. The only technique in which they had ouistripped 
their neighbours was in the manufaeture of a ipecial type of ihort 
«word equally luitable for thrusUng and cutting. During the tecond 
Punic war thu sword was adopted by the Roman army ai a sundard 
wcapon. , . 

Balearic islanders are found on occasion tn the arnues of Carthage, 
and became noterious both for their mowess as sl ingen and for 
thdr savage way cf life; they were paio in women ratber than in 
gold or silver. 

Gauls appear first in 340, but were most used during Haniubal s 
invasion of Italy. They were famous for the impeiuosity of their 
assault and for nghting without armour» buC except in the hands of 
Hannibal were unretiable, especially when hard pressed. Also 
during the fourth century Carthage made use of Ctmpanians. 
These hardy Italians were diffwcnt from the typei of mcrceaary » 
for mentioned, as they caroe from an area leng influcnced by 
Etruscan and Grcek culture, yct they had the woni poadble reputa- 
don for treachery and barbarism; they were only etaployed by 
Greeks and Carthaginians because thdr effidency was out of all 
proportion to Åcix small numbeis, and in this as in other w^s 
they may be compared to the Normans in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 
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Lftsdy, m«Dtion xnay be xnade of the Greelu, whoae miUuiy 
reputadon lemained undimmed till the end of the thlrd ceniury. Ic 
is not ofben possible to say wheiher those in the service of Gftrthage 
came from Sidly or Greece. Perhaps in the fourth century Siceliots 

! »redomina(ed but in the third we bear of two distingiphed oflicen 
rom Greece, one of whom play ed t I&rge part in saving Car th age 
during tlU first Puoic War. 

The disadvantago of the system for Carihage have generally been 
exaggerated. We hear ofmercenary desertions but thesedo not seem 
to have been the direct cause of many Garthaginian defeau; the 
only really serious dbaster >vas the revolt of the mercenaries in 951 
aAer the end of the first war against Rome, when Carthage found it 
difficult to pay ihem ofT Refl^on wiU ihow that if Carthage had 
relied on her citiaen troeps she might not have survived lill the 
Roman period at all; her population was timply not large enough 
to stand more than one or two serious defeats mueh leii the enormous 
loaiea suifered by a whole leries of meroenary expeditions. since a 
substantial part of the fieet was almosc ceriainiy manned by 
cidaeni. 

Carthage wai the first cityntate to attempt to rule an empire, and 
was able to maintain her rule for three ceniuriea. The nexi attempt, 
that of Athens in the fifth century, In which the entire mUitary 
burden was bome by the Aihenian citisens, lasted less than a third 
of that time. This is not to lay that through the use of mercenaries, 
Carthage was ablc to pursue a more expansive policy; Uke ail 
states whose wealch dependi on trade, ihe knew well enough the 
losses caused by war, and wm certaidy one of the leajt warlike 
states of the Mediterranean. It b tiue that she maintained her 
trading monopoUes by the simple process of linking shipi of other 
states who ventured inside her preserves, but this was apparently 
not regarded as war-Uke action by the victims’ governmenu. In fact 
many sutes no doubt had treaties with Carthage limiJar to those 
signed with Rome which recognlaed Carthagicuan monopoUei. 

From the beginning of the fourth century other lUtei, especially 
in the Greek world, began to use mercenaries, though not to the 
same extent as Carihage. Ultimately, Rome was aole to defeat 
Carthage largely because of her greater resources in manpower, but 
she would have won much sooner if Carthage had had to rely on her 
own Citizen body. Mercenaries made up m experieoce what they 
laeked in patrioUe élan, and not a few Garthaginian generals from 
families in which there was a miUtary tradition were successful in 
overcoming the difficuldes involved in the tacdcal bandUng of 
heterogeneous armies. The resistance of Carthage to Rome was far 
more prolonged than that of the Hellenbtic monarchies, with their 
larger resouices and impresslve miUtary traditlons inherited from 
Alexander himself. It is not suffident to condemn the reliance on 
mercenaries as inglorious and typical of a greedy znerchant state 
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desiiovu of wagii^ war on the cheap without admitting that it 
servcd the necas of Carthage in pracrving her limited roanpowcr. 

Mago was aucoeeded in Sardinia towaids the end of the sixth 
century by his elder son Hasdrubal, who mci hia death in the island. 
By this date, however, Carthaginian control of the coast of Sardinia 
was aMured, though some trib« sdll maintaiaed thdr independence 
in the hilla in inierior. Throughout ihis tune ihere wa$ apparently 
no major confiict with the GreeJu in Sicily, and the acquiescence oS 
the latter in the statu» quo was shown in thelr indifterence to the 
venturc of the Sparian prince Dorieu». About the year 514, thii 
man, younger hrother of Clcomenea, one of the kings of Spartt, 
received penniaaion to lead a number of Spartans on a colonial 
«xpediiion. Al it was o principle of Spwtan policy not to alJow ha 
cibxeni to emigrate, it ii a fair aisumption that lome lerious dynasde 
quarrel made the proiect acceptable. Dorieui sailed to the mcuth of 
tne river Kinypi on the coait of Tripolitania. Ic U probable that the 
Carthapniani had not yet founded any of the itationa which later 
exUted in ihii region, but they certainly regarded u threatening 
thU lettlement in an area mociopolized by them, particularW ai it 
was EMlsted by the Greeki of Cyrenaica. Only a few ytkxt hefore 
there had been a momenury ihreat to Carthage from thiidireetion. 
In 525 the Persian king Cambyiei had conquered Egypt and 
Cyrenaica, and planned to atuck Carthage. He was prevented from 
carrying out ihU plan by the Phocniciaru who provided the bulk of 
the teriian fleet; although they were lubjecti of the PenUni they 
rcfuied to tail against their own foundation. It wai true that Dorieui 
could have had ru>ihir« to do with any later Penian projeet in 
North Africa, but the Garlhaginians were doubtleas alarmed by a 
considerable amount of ulk amongst the Grecka of the menn of 
the Gulf of Gabes as a field for lelilcment- 

Within ihrcc yeart, with the help of some Libyan mbei, the 
Carth^iniani drove out Dorieui ana the settleri. The eDterprising 
prince wai not diaeouraged, and after recruitjng more men ia 
Greece, he ventured right into the Carthaginian area of Sicdy, 
attempting to letde near Eryx, a dty of the ElymiiM. Jul he 
probaoly had no more than a thousand men and none qf the Si^ot 
ciiics provided any help; a force of Carthaginians, Sicilian rhofr 
nicians, and Elymians overwhelmed the colony, and Dorieui was 
killed. 

In the next generation, however, there were profound chaBg« in 
the internal poliiics of the SioelioU and in the extemal aJiairs of the 
Greeks as a whole, both of which reacted on Carthage. The Sic^ots 
had in lome ways Ugged behind in the locial and pohtical develOT- 
menta of the rest of the Greek world. This wai partly becau« tJw 
were not in conuet with advanced dvilizaiioni as were the Greeks 
in Asia, partly because of the very succesi of the colomal movert 
in lesscmng economic distrcss and social unreit. By the end ol the 
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abuh eentury a iiumber of important slatos in Greece and Asia 
Minor had passed through a political ovolution in which land> 
ownipg aiUtocrades were ovorthiown by dictators who rose to 
power through popular resentments, only to be overthrown in 
thdr turn by moie or less democratlc regimes, but in Slcily most 
States were stiU aristocratically govemed. Now, however, these were 
challenged by the growth of new classes and interests and by the 
influx oTideas from the rest of the Greek world, pardcularly through 
refu|ees from looia after the failure of the revolt against the 
Pcisians (499-494)- 

Once the political scene changed in Sicily, it changed wiih a 
vengeance, and the Siceliot cities beoaxne noiorlous for the violence 
and instabiUty of their poliiics. This was parily due to the pariicular 
ruthlessness of some of the earliest Slccliot ' tyren ti*. This word ii 
oonventionally used by anciem histortans to repreaent the Greek 
word turd 3 \nos\ It meånt an autoerae who obtainea and preierved his 
position by violenee, or at any race unconstitucionel means, 
generally having lome popular support because of resenunent 
against aristoeratic regimes. The mora) censure implied in the word 
today was already preseot in the time of Plato, and was due to (he 
resentments of aristocrati, the eriticiim of philosophers abouc the 
deleterious effect of absolute power cn personal character, and the 
many examples of thoroughly vidous Cyrants who justKied the 
philosophers* scriciures. Greek tyrants obviously resenbled certain 
popular dictators of modem times; the conventional term is, 
Mwever, used throughout this book. 

One of the earliest Siceliot tyrants was Hippoerates of Gela, who 
came to power in 498. While in Greece itself most tmnis had 
devoted at least some atteniion to the sodal and economic problems 
which had brought about their rise, Hippoerates was the fint of a 
long leria of aggressive and desirucdve oiceliots with large ichemes 
of eon^uest ana personal aggranditement and a ruthieis disregard 
ibr thor lubjects. After conquering several of the colooiei in north- 
eascem Sicily, he was lucceeded in 49: by one of hia ofiicers named 
Gelon. 

In the next few years, this t^rint was en^ged in a war with 
Carthage of which hardly anything is known. This was described as 
a war to avenge Dorieus; and thus Gelon was the originator of a 
pop^ar motif of Siceliot tyrants, namely patriotio war of Greeka 
^ainst Garthaginians. Although on many occasions the Carthagin- 
isna were represented as a threat to Heheniun, analyu wiJl show 
tbat on most occasions it was one Siceliot tyranc or another who was 
the a^ressor. Gelon planned a campaign co “liberate” the area of 
Carduginian settlement round the of Gabes known as Emporia, 

buc this was never put into effect because of the lack of support 
from other Greeks and GeIon*8 lack of a freet. The plan is note- 
worthy as it shows ihat some Greeks were still interested in setchng 
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th« North AincAn coa^t. The situadoo of CarthAginian Sidly 
became more difficult when Gelon made an alliance with another 
tyrant, Theron of Acragas, without whose help, indecd, do e^ective 
c^tar/ operations agai&st the Carthagimaos in the west of SidJy 
v/ould have been possible. 

The dedslve moment in ibe growrh of GeIon’s power came ia 
^5. In thJs year the aristocrau of Syraeuse» who Lad been over* 
mrown in a democratic revoiuiion a few years earlier» appealed to 
Gelon for help. He took over the city without a blow bemg itruck» 
aod then nve the dearest proof of his ability; he aaw that the 

S iition of Syracuse with ita maniHcent harbour and easy accesa to 
tece made it the natural leader of Greek Sicily, and movtd hii 
Seat of government there. Kegardleu of the feelingi of the in- 
habitants, he forcibly removed to Syracuse, in order to increase Its 
populaiion» all the citieens of Camarina, half (hose of Gela, aad the 
we^thier inhabltanti of Sidlian Buboea and Megara. Id this 
ruthleu way Gelon made hlmielf master of most 01 Greek Sicily 
and a substantial army and navy. 

The record and perionaUty of Hlppocrates and Gelon made it 
obvioui to the Carihaginians that sooner or later they would be the 
object of a major attack. However, they were by no means without 
friends in Sicily, as the rulers of several Greek cides observed the 
aggressive progresa of Gelon. Selinus remained as before an slly cf 
(Sirthage^ Terillos, the tynnt of Himera, was a guest friend cf 
Hamilcar, the leader of the Magonids ilncc the death of his brother 
Hasdrubal in Sardinia. Moreover Anaxilai, the tyrant of Rbegiumj 
who also controlled Messana sought a connexion with the Carthagin* 
ians through a marriage alliance with TeriUcs. This group ofsutes 
luffered a serious blow in ^3 when Terilloi was driven from hii 
dty by Theron of Acragas. Terillos appealed to Carihage and wss 
lupported by his son-in^law Anaxalas, who handed over Iw children 
as Kostages to Hamilcar to demoostrate his loyalty. It is clear that 
Garthage took some time responding to the appeal (unlesi our date 
for the expulsion of Terillos is wrong), since the expedidon ihe sent 
(0 Sicily old not leave till ado. 

The situation was compncated by events in the East which ought 
to have improved the chances of Garlhagioian succeis. Xerxes, the 
king of Persia, was pressing on with his plans to add Greece to the 
Persian Empire and in 481 some of the Greek states sent an embassy 
to Gelon asi^ng for belp. Herodotus gives an amusing though doubt* 
less inexact aecount 01 the arguments used by the embassv and the 
answcr of Gelon. It was dear that Gelon, faced with the thrcat of a 
major war in Sidly, could not think of sending any belp lo Greece 
(whose subjugation by the vastly superior Peruan forces must in 
any case have seemed inevitable) i on the otber band he could not 
expect any help fiora Greece. 

This ralses the queedon whether the Peraian attack on Greece 
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And the CarthagitUAn intervention in Sidly werc deliberatcly 
timcd to coindde. Hcrodolus telU us that GeIon’s victory occuircd 
on the same day aa that of the Achcnian fleet over the Pereians at 
Salamis. Other historiaia agreed wilh thia synchronism, but it i« 
noteworthy thal Herodotua regarded ii aa a coincidence, as also did 
Ariitotle much later. Another groi^ of aulhor» dedared that there 
was an undentanding between Persia and Carthage, even an 
embaasy to arrange the detaiU. On ihc v/hcle ihe view of Herodotus 
ought to be accepted, with thia proviso; the Carthaginians eould 
eauly have got to know of the Persian plans since a large part of the 
Peman fleet was drawn from the cities of Phoenicia, and then with- 
out any formal undentanding timed their intervendon in Sidly 
aceordingiy ^ thia might account for the delay in taking up the cause 
of Terillos. It is hard ly to bc ihought that the twarrcl of a distant 
and miner power like Carthage could have had any influence on 
the Persian plans. 

The Carthaginians knew well enoush that their aitempt co 
restore their ally would be resisted not only by the tyrant of Aeragas 
but by CeloR alio. They iherefore put a m^or effort into enrolhng 
an army, and iti eomposition, the flrst of which we have any deuIISi 
showi that the reform of Mago was by now fuUy efleelivei in 
addition to some Carthagmiani, ihere were Llbyaru» Iberiaru, 
Sardlnians, and Cortica». The fantaiiic flgvre of 300>000 is given 
as its strengt in our Greek sources. Moit andent writers were 
noloriously mexact when giving the numbers of nen»Orcek armies, 


though it is pretty certain it outnumbered that of Gelon. The 
number of troop transwti given^3,ooo—is alio to be rejectH, but 
the flgure of aoo wars^ips is more limy. at leait as representing the 
Carthaginian poiential. Gelon il laid Co have had the same number, 
and his fleet was the lanreit in the Greek world afUr that of Athens. 


and his fleet was the largeit in tne oreex woric aner tnai oi /luiens. 
The general entrusted wlth thii army, the largeit Carthage had 
t eoroUed, was Hamilcar the Magooid. Ic is not knowc wneiher 
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opposition; if we may judge from later Carthaginian practice, he 
was given a good deal of freedom of choke, but the view that he 
was feadiog a Carthaginian attempt to lubdue the whole of Sicily 
is pure supposition, unsupported by worthwhQe cvidence. Xt derivei 
xnainly from its association with the campaign of Xences, which 
ccrlainly had ihe aim of conquciw Greece, but Garthage’s ob- 
jeetive was limited co the support of (^“eek states hostile co Syracuse, 
in order that the whole of Greek Sicily should not fall under one 
ruler. This appeaied essendal because the history of che previous 
generadon had shown that the Greeks and Siceliots were scill 
thinking of expanslon in the west. 
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Hamilcar^s 6eet sailed without huidrance into dM barbour of 
Panormus. He was assisted by the fact that wth Selinus an aliy of 
Carthage» the Sicelloca had no suitable baw on the wuth coast of tbe 
iaUnd ^XD which to mtercept hia fleet aa it made iU way to Sicily by 
the sboTteat route, yet tbe inaccivity of GeIon’$ fieet compares un- 
favourably with the dash of the Acheniana agalnat greater odds. 
From Panormua Hamllcar marched to Himera, >vhe^ he pitched 
camp to the west of the city, whUe hia fieet waa béched at the mouth 
of the river where the hartour waa. He waa met by Geloa who had 
come out with about 24,000 Ibot-soldien and 2,coo hone aad 
encamped to the aouth of Himera. 

The battle which foUowed was no set piece but a triumph for 
Geion’a opportunism. He intercepted a metsage from Hatnilcar to 
Selinus summoning the cavalry contingent che city had agreed to 
tupply. He sent hii Syracustn cavalry to keep the rendezvous at the 
Garthaginian ihipsi the force guarding them waj dcceivcd and ehey 
brc 4 ce in among tKe ihips and set them on hre. Hatnilcar was present 
and he was cut down as he was carrying out a tacrifce. This at any 
rate was one version ot his death, though Herodotus reports a 
Garthaginian account to the effect that htving speot the day in a 
vain attempt to obcain favourable omens for me battle be finally 
threw himself into the sacrifieial fire in an attempt to appeaie the 
apparently hostile deities. The cavalry squadron and the Himerans 
then atue^d the Garthaginian camp. ItJ defenders, no doubt 
ihaken by the unexpected disaster, put up Utde reiistanee, andas 
the ships were almost all dettroyed, thoie who were not kiUed were 
tåken prisoner, having no means of escape. 

The loss of the ships was far more sertous for Carthage than the 
destruction of her mercenary ansy, and it was clear that tbe 
attempt to reitore Terillos had to be given up even it this meant 
abandoning her other Siceliot friendi. Gelon judged it prudent not 
10 b« lcd on to advcnturcus schemes because of oae victory^ and 
when the Carth^nians asked for peace, they obtained st od 
moderate terms. They had to pay an indemnity of 9,000 ulenis 
(over hfty toni of sUver) and for the construction of two temples io 
whlt^ were recorded ^e terms of the treaty. 

The sixth and early Bfth century saw Carthage achieve full 
independcnce of her founder, very probably without friction, and a 
leadmg poeition among the states of the western Mediterranean. 
The narratjve will have demonstratcd that ic was the expansive 
vigour of the Grcck movement of coloniiation that brought about 
the recorded conflicts. A legitimatc conceniraticm on the intcUectual 
achievemenu of Athens in the fifth century can make us forget this 
extraordinary movement in which a large numbcr of Greek states 
of no pardcuiar aigni£cance joined and in which it appearcd that 
there was no area on the Mediterranean or Black Sea coasU which 
might not have a colouy pJanied on it, Carthage was clcarly hard 
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pressed at tim«9 to hold on to the sphere of actlvicy \vhich the 
Phoeniciana of the weat had won for themselves. 

Furiher, it is to bc notcd that the conHicts vdth the Greeks were 
not commerdal wan; in fact even the struules with the Phocaeans, 
though the Carthaginian victory endeo in re*eatablishing the 
monopoly in the Spanish silver and tin» waa hardly a commereial 
Nvar in tKe aenae in which this term la uaed of wan In sevench* 
century Europe. No Greek state of thia period—or before the Hellen- 
istic Ag^—waa concemed co promote the intereata of its produceri 
and merchanta, at Icaat to the extent of going to war. Xt is therefore 
incorrect Co talk of Carthnginian and Greek comperitlon in trade in 
the western Mediterranean os a leading moiive in the wara, and this 
is true of chose of the fourth century alao, aa wlll be ahown. The 
Garthaginiam’ insistence on maincaming control of the route to 
Spain may be compared with the intercat of the Athen iona in the 
fihh and lourth centuriei in the route to the Black Sea from which 
they obtained luppHes of com for thelr large urban population. The 
exp^itation of tl^e metal produetion of Spain was aa integral a part 
of Carthaginian existence ai if the mines had been located a few 
miles Irom the dty itielf. 


QKA^TftH iit 

CARTHAGINIAN EXPANSION IN THE FIFTH 
CENTURY 

Gb l 0 n ' 8 V tOT 0 BY at Himera opened the greatest period of Greek 
eivilization in Sieily; but juae as the magnitiide of the victory ilself 
has been exaggerated because of parallel evenls in Greece, aod 
iMcause of the nourishing state of Greek Sieily in the following half 
century, so the very different aspect of Carthage in the same period 
has led some to lee in the reiuU of Himera a catastrophe for her. 

The number of Carthaginians lost in the army wai probably not 
large, though chere was a contingent of citiaens providing a itifTening 
to we mercenary force. The dcsiruction of the Jatter doubclesa had a 
bad effecc on the prestige of Carthage among the tribes from which 
loldiers were hired, but so far as we know tbere was never any 
diÆculty in ntcing mercenary soldiers in the succeeding centuries. 

The loss 04 the ship^and their rower^was more seiious, since 
the empire could only be held together if Carthaginian seapower 
was suÆcient to deter her enemles from attacklng it. Yet it was 
beUeved by the Greeks in tbe yean after Himera that Carthage 
would certainly retum to SidJy in force; this means either that 
Carthage still had a respectable neet m belng or that a new one was 
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coostructed with great »p««d. No doubt the Oarthagimana were as 
yet incApable of the tremendou elTorts which they made In cbe war 
with Rome in the third century, in which entire f!eets were biult 
within a few months, but the Atheniaiu had buUi a deet of about 
cwo hiindred fif^*oared warships in cwo or three years in the 
previoua decade, and the raources of Carthan were aufHcient Ibr a 
aimilar programine. Laatly, there u the signlncant inaciivity of the 
SicelioU during the rest of the fifih cenCury. We hear of wars with 
the Carthaginianj in SicUy, but these amounted to no more than 
frontier ekumlihea wbieh did not invoWe the whole power of 
Carthage or the leading SIceliot cltiee. If the battle orHimera waa a 
eataairophe for Carthage» the Sicoliots were remies in not following 
it up, and it waa not as though Gelon'i per$onal power rested on the 
exiitence of a threat to Greek SicJly which he would therefore be 
reluctant wholly to remove. There waa prol)ably a lack ofoonddence 
among the Syracuiana in the ablHty of their neet co defeat that of 
Canhage, and without thia It was almo 9 t impouible to drive them 
from SiciJy. 

It ij true that in the Aegean the Atheniani were ihowingwhata 
profit could be gained hom their naval auperiority over the Feriiaru 
—in effeci, the Phoeniclana. At Himera, however, the only thing 
that had been demonitrated wai that the heavUy^armed Greea 
cavalry and hoplite (the Greek infantry soldier) were auperior to a 
motley army ot non-Greek mercenariei. If Gelon and hi« adviwr» 
compared their fucceu with thoie ot their fellow Greeks againit the 
Periiani, it would have been with the battle of FJataea in 479. This 
land battle was leu leniational than the naval battle of SaJamu— 
though without a Greek victory on land Salamii would have been 
in vam—but in it wai demonstrated aa at Himera the auperiority of 
the Greek hoplite, and in particular of Spartant, Doriana like the 
Syracuaans. For theae reasona, the Carthaginiani cannot have 
chought, at any rate after a few yean, that their very exiatence was 
chreatened by the defeat at Himera alone. In a more general «enae, 
the unpulses which had led Co the Greek colonlaation no longer bad 
their old power, and (hia made for an increasingly aetded acate of 
aflairs in the west. 

The aignificance of Himera for Carlhage lay in the facc that ic 
came at a cline of growing iaolation. Her Etruscan allies were under 
presaure in Italy, and traaitionally in 510-509 loat their hold on cbe 

E ’} of Latium, in which the most important community waa Rome. 

loaa meanc that the Etruacan niJjng dasa In Campania was cut 
oiT from its homeland except by aea, and its poaidon became 
worse when it auffered a aevere defeat in the bay of Naplea in 474 
at the hands of CeIon’i ships who went to asslrt the tyrant of CuniM, 
Ariatodemoa. Afrer this, Etruscan power in Campania dcdined. 

More important In the isolation of CarChage were continued Greek 
auccesiea in the eaatem Mediterranean following the defeat of the 
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Penian invasion. The Atbenians fonned a leafue comprmng most 
of the ialaadd and coa«tal «ties of the Aegean som which area tbey 
sought to exdude the Penians and their dependents; tbis included 
the Phoeniciaos who provided the bulk of the Persiaa fleet. The 
Phoenicians suffered heavy losses in a naval battle wiih the Atheo- 
ians in 466, in 459 the coast of Phoenicia itselfwas raided; even 
Cyprus came under Athenian control, though cnly for a brief 
penod. Thus Carthage could not expeet any assistance frotu the 
eastem Medlterranean» even though both areas were under 
pressure fron the Greeka, and chis prontable market £br the primaiy 
Products ihe acquired was closed. 

It was as a resuU of this isolation, coupled with the defeat of 
Himera» that there took place in the filth centupr changes of major 
importance in the eeonomic, religious, and poLitical Ufe of Carthage. 
In the economic held thii change is seen most clearly in the alroost 
compleie laek of imports from the Greek world ^though it is known 
that some foodstuJ^ were still bought in Sicdy)> and even the 
Products of Ihendly states sueh as Etruria and E^t are extremdy 
icarce. In general» the findi from the graves of the Mh century 
tend to show that the life of the Carths^nians was now poor and 
auitere. The religious and poUtical changes wiU be more fully 
discussed in a later chapter ; here it must be laid that during the 
fifth century the position of primacy atnong the deilies worshlpped 
at Carthage departed from me god Baal ^rrimon in Ikvour of the 
goddeis 'fanit. This change was partly duc to the influence of 
native cults which grew as Carthage expanded into North African 
territory, and was associated with a puriiication of the cult and the 
disappearance of some of the grotter forms of woithip. There were 
also. it would appear. regulations designed to cut down eatrava^ance 
and luxury (at least in uaporced goods) and eocourage austenty of 
living. 

In polidcs» about the middle of the £fth century there wai a 
consl^rable chai^ in the government of Carthage; the miaii- 
monarcbical domlnance of the Magonids was destroyed» and the 
aristocratic répme which was to last dll the end of her history was 
cstablished. aB thcse changes, together with the policy of acquiring 
a territorial empire in Aihca which was adoptéd during the fiftn 
century, were probably interconnected, but tbe detalU and order 
in which they occurred are not known. 

There was a good economic reason for ceaaing to import Greek 
and other fbrcign subjccts. AU ihese must have bceii paid for, 
presumably by baricring raw materials seeded by ihc Grecks, and 
more pariiculariy gold and sUver buUion, since the Carthaginlans 
appear to have manufactuied nodimg of any atiraction for the 
Grecks. Thus the profita from trade with more primitive pcoples were 
drained away in che acquisition of luxury objects from advanced 
states. 
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It» tnic that chcre waj a Jack of appredation at thii lime of the 

diwdvantarø of such an UMai«fk<»wy balance of trade; the primas 

coijcern of advanced states was ihe securiey of iheir essen tial 
injports ralher ihan ihc discovery of a saiisfactory way of payinff for 
them, and evw Athens, the most commerdally minded of Grcek 
Jlaies, reg^lwly paid in silver from her own mines for com imported 
irom ^uih Rusaia. But a( Canhage such a wastage would have been 
more unmediaidy felt, since it was in ^tciovis meial tlttt a high 
propoTUon of her tnercenary troope had to be paidj most other 
IxUvCT ^ balance of gold and 

Not only material produets i#CTe cwduded, howcver; their grow- 
mg jsolation intensified dw national consciousness of the western 
Phoemcjani. It was esseniial, in order to tnaintain their soJidariiy, 
to Mclude not only the material produets of oihcr sutei. but the new 
rtrading might iniroduce, particulaxly from the Greck 
world. It ti notcwoithy that in the latter part of the fifth centujy 
there was more Gr^ induence in Phoenida itself than in North 
^rtea, and »t is poeuble that some of ihe more conservative Phoenic- 
uns ^igrtted to the west where ihey couM itUl find their old 
tradjnoM kept up. Caithage could aUo observe other examples of 
ptcpltt whose way of lifc wai being rtpidly altered by the infux of 
Uroea produets and ideas, lo attroetive to ahneet every sute in the 
MecUterranean- A dcUbcraie attempt to cut a state off from the 
broad cuirent of Mediterranean advance wai not unioue nor 
whoUy impracdcable. 

In the sixth «nti^ ti» Spartans, though ihc rooit important 
Oreck state at the tune, had sougbe with considerable tucce» to 
Moiate ihenuelves from the rapid «cononie and social ehanges at 
Work in much of ihe Greek world in order to preserve intact their 
peeuhar social system; among other tbings they prevented as far as 
poesjble coatacis between tbemselvei and other Gre^ and by 

K ihibicnt the use of gold and silver cffectively limited trade, 
ter, Ul the third ccniunr, there was a sirong current of opinion at 
Kome Mipst anythwg Greek on the ground that it was mjurious 
to Ihe Xoman character; in (his case sodal pressure rather than 
IcMlation was us«d la the vain effort to stop the influx of allen ideas 
It II not known precisely how the Carthaginiani cootroUed trade 
with the Grceb and other advanced states; one factor which could 
mhibit, though not entirely prevent, attempts to circumvent what- 
cvCT reg^uons were in force, vras the lack of a Garthaginian 
coinage. This had been invented, prohabfy bul not ccrlainly, by a 
getk at the end of the seventh century, and by the beginning of the 
mth ^ great majority of Mediterranean states of any lubstance 
had theu own currcncy; even the Pboenidans, mori of whose trade 
was with u^d peoplcs among whom barter was still ihc rule, 
began to com about 450. Carthage, howeva*, did not coin till the 
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bcginning of the third century, though xnuch earlier thao thii a nuQt 
was wt up in Sidiy, staffed by Ored workmen, whose sole purpow 
was to mint coina to pay the xnercenaries. Oddly enoueh» Motya 
and Panormus had their own colnage by the end of the aaih 
century, but since our archaeoiogical evidence ihows Chat there waa 
no diminution in Greek impora to these placea, but racber Chat 
Greek influence grew in the hfth cencury, it iø dear tbac chey stiU 
enjoyed a considerable degree of ecooomic indepeodence. The lack 
of a Garthaginian colnage even aiter full contact witb the Greek 
world had been resumed showø thac che bulk of Carthaginiao trade 
waa always with the more backward peoplea of the weacem Mediier> 
ranean and Korth Africa wlth whom barter was the zneam of 
exchann. 

The nhh century la important io Carthaginian hiatory for more 
than the intemal changea»in it Carthage made hertelf effeetively 
miscreu over the coaat of North Africa from Cyrenidca to the Straica 
of Gibraltar, and conquered a aubatantial temtory Jn the inCerior of 
Tuniaia. The acquiiition of a land empire waia important aa it 
aaaured the city of an adequate aupply of food and xnade poaaible 
a larger population. 

It doei not appear that the new policy waa initiated by the 
alceration In the t^e of government; the Mannid family conunued 
to play the leading role m the dcy in ipite of the diuater of Kimera 
undl ac leaat the middle of the fifm century, when their dominance 
came to an end, though che family by no meina diaappeared from 
Carthaginian hiatory; it waa moat probably Hinno the son of 
Hamilcar who died at Himera who waa reaponaible bcth fcr eon« 
queali in the interior of Afnca and for a famoua voyage down the 
weat coaat of Africa, His acbievement waa looaely deacribed by Dio 
Chryaoitom in the hnt century a.d, ai“tranaforming the Canham* 
iana from Tyrlans into Africana; thanka to him they Uved in Amca 
rither tban Phoenida, became very wealthy, icquired maoy 
marketa, porta, and ahipa, and ruled on land and aea'*. Nacurally it 
waa an exaggeration to actribute the lettlement in Africa co Hanno 
but the aenae ia that hia conqueati, coupled with the aeparation from 
Phoenida, made the Garthaginians a great power in Africa and the 
weit. 

The amount of land conquered befbre the end of the fifrh century 
ia not known, but it must have induded the wbole of the Gap Boo 
peninaula, and a considerable area to the aouth-weat cf Carthage. 
Our earlieac exact information comea from an account of the m- 
vaaion of Africa by Agathoclea in 3 to; in thia, tbere ia mention of a 
town aubject to Carthage named Tocai, almost certainly (be Homan 
Thugga, modem Dougga. Thia town lies acvcnty-five rmJes South¬ 
west d Carthage in the most natural diiection of escpanaion after the 
acquindon of the Cap Bon peninaula. The area watered by the 
Oued Medjerda and the Oued Siliana and their tributahes waa the 
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scene of pardculaily dense senlement in Rocnan dmes and diere was 
strong Carthaginian influence reeultiog from the «axlier conquest. 
In 247, Thcveete (Tebefta) was captui» by the Carthaginians and 
(he irnpUcation is that up to thac date it bad beeo i^ependent; on 
(he other hand, Sicea (Le Kcf)> mesdoned as bcing in Carthaginian 
temtory in 941 had probably long been sukgecc. It wm near the 
western limit of ihe em|Hie in the incerior, becauic Madauros 
(Mdaouiouch) was out^e it No doubi there were vahatioiu in the 
amouQC of terricory controUed at difrerent time*. 

The inhabitants U the conquered lands seem generally to have 
been permitced to remain, taå were not enslaved mssft, but 
there must have been a ccmsidenbie amount of movement of the 
native populados in the Bon peoinsula wbcsv many Gartbagin* 
lans had landcd esiaie». Tnere wai probably a disUnction drawn 
beiween the land nearest to tbe dty, and includiog Gap Bon, which 
counted ai city land, and that 10 (he south^wot in the Medjerda 
valley, the inhabitinu of which were subjecis of Cartha» and 
obliged co pro^e troop* and pay tributo. The name “Libyan ' came 
to be restncted to th«e subiects, though orifinally it had cxtendcd 
to all the nadve non-Negro inhabitants of Nmth Afrtca. In addioo^ 
there were tribet c^Numidians in the more distant para of Tunisia 
and Algeria who were at dmes brougfat under Carthaginian CMCrol. 
Greek wnters regularly uae tbe wora polis, dtr, to descnbe Libyan 
and Numidian ; wbat is ampUed, bowever, is that thoie 

of the tribes who were not nomadic Mt sedenury did not live 
diipersed throughout tbe countryside but in cocnpact settlements. 
The primary consideration was (he water supply* anoiber was 
defence. Moet of the native settlements were on tm tops and many 
were strengthened with ibrtifrcadODS. 

The stages by which Carthage got control of the entire coasc of 
Korth Africa from Gyrenaica 10 tbe Atlantic are little koown, 
because dear dating for tpcdfic acquidtions is scarcely ever to be 
had. Some niay Ik as ear^ as the sixch ceoCury, othen as late as the 
four^ but by tbe «i m f Carthage retumed dose cootacts with the 
Greek world slv^y bdbre 400 she po ss e ss ed almost as much 
territory in Africa as sbe was ever to do. la esttent this empire was 
larger rt i tn that of Athens in tbe Aegttn, but tbe two were alilm in 
that they were onpires cootroEed by city^tates, and thdr origini 
were similar. Most o£ the allies (really subjeco) of Athens had 
initially surrendered some of thdr autonomy to Athens in retuin for 
protection against t^ Persians. Similarly the Carthagxnians had 
started on &e road to empire by protecting other Pboenician 
colMiies against th d r enemies; this is certain for Sidly and Sardmia 
and prob^ly for Spain, thougb in Africa the original Phoenician 
colonies were presumably brougbt under control without any such 
eacuse. Athens, bowevo’, did not send out colonies estcept to control 
recaldtrant subjects nor dkl she win a land empire. 
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Th« CarthAgiiUAn colonia were numerous, but like thoæ of the 
Phoenidaos were isostly frnall ; this is sbown by the Greek word 

gtr^oria _markets^-used of znaoy of them in our courees. We must 

envisage smaU settlement* <^at most a few buodrcd people at pla«;es 
to which oative tribes brought their goods to trade, and which could 
serve as anchorages and watering placea; the mcac &voured sites 
were choae whi^ alwayi appealed to ibe Phoenidans—offshore 
islands, headlands and estuaxiea Only a fewgrew to a sise at which 
they could properly be called dties eveo by anciest standards. Thu 
is undentandable since the dcsen populadoo of Carthage itself ii 
ujilikely, in spice c^iugrowth. to have reached more than 9 oo>ooo 
in the fifth centuw. Therc is a possibility that therc was further 
eraigration from Phoenida during the ceotury which may have 
contributed to the expansion, and much of the coast wa* very 

K rsely populated, ao a substandal miiiury Ibrce was not required. 

e term Ut^boenlcaos—people e( Phocnidan race living in 
Afnea—was us^ by the Gre» of the inbabitants of (bese coloniei 
and at a late date of natives wbo bad been *0 influenced by the 
higher culture that they could be regarfed as Pboenieians. 

The eaitem Uait of tbe Cartbagmian empire was at the place 
called in Latin Arae Philaenorum, Altar* oi tbe Philaeni, on the 
Gulf of Sidxa. Legeod eold of two herde CartbaginUn* called 
Philaenus who were buried therc, but tbe name probably descnbes 
come nacunJ feature of tbe landscnpe. It was the boundary between 
the Garthaginians and tbe Greeks of Cyrenaica. ai it wai later 
becween the Roman provinces cf Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. 
Settlements along the Tripolitanian coast were few, diough it u 
likely that it wa* sli^tly more frvourable to cultivation in andquity 
tban it ij coday. At Chaiax, Carthage had a markct where wine was 
exchanged for i valuable medicmal herb called tilphiuxn smuggled 
out of Cyrenaica where the Greek colonies tried co monopolise its 

^^e prindpal settlement of tbe reg^ was LepdXt in Roman 
times Lepds Magna. The earlieat Imported oMect tound at tbii site 
il a Greek cup c?the early fifth century; and while Carthage was 
doubtles ioterested in tbe area and ber ship* regulaily sailed to » 
befbre this date, it is probable that no permanent settlement was 
made dll after the cjcpeditioo <f Dotieus, who*e colony was only 
twelve miles to tbe east, had sbown that there wa* a danger of 
Greek* setting a footbold in this part of North Afric*. Traces cf tbe 
port at tbe mouth of the Wadi Lebda have been fbund, but kitle 
else of the pre-Roman peripd. It must have beoome oae of the mon 
prosperotis Carthaginian colonies because it i» Ibund as the ad- 
minutiative centre of the district on the Gulf of Gabes as fsr as 
Thaenae called by the Greeks Empom- This district paid a tnbute 
to CSartbage which in the secood century amounted to a talent a day. 
We must not envisage anythiag in Carthaginian Lepas as 
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ranoidy rtseaibling tlM gnadSose RomAn remiuu on the site» but 
the eailier dviliutioQ ww $o deepLy enCrCDohed Chat in spice of an 
admutture of libyan clcmenB wt rml fiad its Unguage and institu- 
tion» in use in the æcond century a.d. Its wealth and that of iti 
neighboun Oea and Sabracha came nol ao much from fiahing and 
agncidcure as hoen trade with the incerior. Tha part of Tripoliiania 
waa, or became, the tenninua of the shortesc caravan route aeross 
the Sahara linldng the Mcditenanean with the middle and upper 
Niger. It was the atardng poini of Roman ezploratioo to Gydsjnus 
ana bevond, and so probaUy of a Carthaginian named Mago, who 
daimed to have croaaed the desert threc times wichouc uking a 
drink on the wav. Sueh trade muat have consUted in objecti of httle 
bulk and conttderable value, and the chief Carthaginian demand 
seenu co have been fm* precioua atonea, carbunclesj emeralda and 
chalcedony. The tribesmen «^to broughc thea, the Garamance* of 
Roman timea, doubUesi accepted the usual conaumer geoda of 
Carthaginian commerce cheap ornamenta, beada. Mtcery. wine 
and fo<w. Ko date ia known Ibr the wigin of Oea, and the cradition 
it waa ibtinded Joéndy by Siciliana and Afiicanj ii moat im- 
probable. 

Discoverici at Sabratha andicate (hat there was a period of 
aeaaonal oecupation late in the fiiUa cencury, aAer whica a small 
permanent settletnent was builc with bousei of mud brick on itone 
foundationi. AgrieUture and particularly the cultivation of the 
olive waj not neglected, and the proeperity ^ thia part of Tripoli- 
tania in Roman tunes had its origia ic ebe vi*ork of the Carthaginian 
coloniau. 

There was a settlement and port called Zouchii or Zoucharii in 
Gre^ which was wtU known for its aalied fish and purple dye p^ 
duetion. in Roman denes, pietures oT marine liie, some^es iUning 
scenes, sometimes stiU Ufe represenutions of lUh of many kinds 
oceur &equently in the magiuÉcent mosaics of North A^ca, and it 
is clear that fish was a very important article of ibod along these 
coasts chrougbout antiquity. Tb» purple dve industry she^ tho 
Carthaginians in Afiica carrying on OM of the crafb for which the 
Phoenicians had been faaous for ceaturie*. Near by was the island 
of Meninx, well culdvated in the iburtb century. Tbii island was the 
home of the Lotus Eaters in myihology, oo doubt because 

of the reputation of its exceptionally good chmate. It must have 
been a dependency of Carthage tbou^ there is no evidence that 
there were colonists on it. 

The same is (rue of the mainland towns (^gthis and Tacapae; 
bolh were substanclal places is Roraan times and ne^Punic, the 
later ibrm of the Gartbagickian languige as it developed afier the 
Roman conquest, was spoken there. No!^ of the Gulf of Gabes, the 
control of Carthage was more secure; the boundary of the city*j 
joland possessioos reached the east coast of Tunisia at Thaenae. 
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Furthtr north wai AchoUa, suppo^ to have been foundcd by 
coloniao from Fhoenician Malu. Like aeveral of itt nd^bours, it 
waj a pUce of sorae size ui the second centu^ and joioed Roman 
side in Carthage*s final stni^le. The same is true ofXhapsus, which 
was cerCainly in existence in the middJe of the fourth century. L^cis 
Minor was so called io Roman timea to distinguisb it from Lepois in 
TripoliUnia which was also often spelt Leptis. It waa reckoned as an 
original Phoenidan foimdation» but b fint mentioned in a historicai 
circumstance in the third centuryi it i» known to have had very 
strong foriificatioas. 

The largest city on the east coast of Tunuia wai Hadrumetum; 
Jike Leptb, it was laid to be a Phoenidan foundation. A wnetuary 
and graves of the sbeth cencury have been found, and like Cartbage» 
it had, at least at a later date, an artificial harbour. Some dbtance 
to the north lay the place called by the Greeks NeapoUa, iti Phoe¬ 
nidan nanie hdng unknown. A Carihaeinian stalion cxiiced here in 
the late fifth century, and by the end of the fourth century it was a 
strong town from which a road ran to Carthage aeross ihe base of 
the peninsula of Gap Bon. Thus ihips arriving from the east and 

G revented for any reason from rounding the cape could put in at 
eapolb and have thdr cargoes transported to Osrthage 1» land. 
Aunoit at extremity of Gap Bon, facing east, one of the mwt 
important discoveric» in Carthaginian archacology has been made 
in the last few yeart. At Dar Bssafi was a Carthaginiaci town wbeh 

was never occuoied afrer iu desertion apparently in the yeara 

- _ * . . . . - » _ 


the private and puWic buudings ana oauy luc oi a 
coleny in Africa, since all other known sites are ovcrlaid by centunes 
of Roman and Arab occupation. At the time of wridng, opiy very 
brid preliminary nodces of the results of the excavations are 
available. . j - * 

The town was built in the fifrh century, though tombs found m mc 
same ndghbourhood are of tbc sixth and indicate some earlier 
occupation. It stretched along the eUfffor over five hundred yards, 
and had a depth of over a hundred yards- The houies were wcU buil^ 
the walls in some cases bdng extremely tbick, over ^ fee^ arø 
designed to carry several stones or a heavy rounded r»f of brick; 
in the later pcriod there was substantial Hellenistjc mnucnce. A 
characteristic pink cement, polished smooth, sometimes containing 
in its make up small fragments of white marble, was used for flooia, 
and walJs were covered with a purple coloured stucco. A nouble 
featurc was the attention to hygiene; *erc were baths and lavatonea 
and well-coDstnieted sew^ers sind dmins. 

On the west side of the Gap Bon peniosuU, there were no 
Carthaginian sctllcments, though natursOly the whole bay was »n- 
troUed from an early date; the quarries at Sidi Daoud were worked 
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throughout the hiitory ^ C&rthigt. West of CArthage, the coast- 
line alcered consderaUy nnce andent tunes as a reault of 
changea m the couise tbe river Bagradas (Oued Medjerda) and 
the amounc of nit broi^ht <lcl^^ frw the feriile plains th^ugh 
whieh U ilows in ia middle and loiver coune. 

As a roult, ihe site of Udca which was a port in Carthaginian and 
Rotnan times is now over seven miles frrø the sea. Excavations 
during tbe last ten yean have been chiefly cooceraed with the 
Phoemdan eemeteries which were less damaged by later Roman 
building than the dcy itselT The eariiesc graves so far discovered 
date from tbe late or posdbly middle agbih century b.c. and 
present f^tures similar co but not identical wch those of Carthage 
iBelf. inidal settlement was apparently made on a small island 
separated Irom the mainland peninsula by a narrow and shallow 
creek, or a tributary of the Medjerda i the eemeteries were on both 
sides of this water<ourse> which must have served as tbe harbour. 
The dty soon extended to the mainland, and because of its tra- 
ditional prioricy which therc seems no good reason to doubt, it 
ah^ys had a soedal podtion amo^t the dependents of Carthage. 
Utica il namea beuM Carthage in the itcctid treaty with Rome 
(3^) and in ^te ot ber defection in the Mercenary War appears 
again as nommally «qual with Carthage in tbe treaty beiween 
Hannibal and Philip oTMacedon (Bi 5). ohe doee not appear in the 
first treaty with Komt (506), which perhaps means sne was then 
fully independent and not even bound in an alliance; it it to be 
supposed that Ucica, like otber Pboensdan coloniei, was allowed a 
sh^ in the trade with the west 

Beyond the headland of Gape Farina che coast of North Afriea 
itreti^es avmy to the west ai lar as the Straits of Gibraltar. Along it 
there were numerous markets and anoborages, some first used by the 
PhMnidans, others aAer (he rise of Carthage. These places were 
apparently co be ibund roughly durty mile» apart, thii r^resenting 
the diiCance which could be sailed in a day by imall coaating vesseli. 
In general, (he coast waa too inhæpitabU to actract manv colonisu 
and it is dear that fcw if any of tn< lettlements reacheo anything 
Uke the proeperity of tboie on tbe east coast of Tunisia. One of tbe 
more important was Hippo Acra, known to Romans as Hippo 
Diarrhytu (Biaeru), wbose nacural advaaesges as a port must have 
been utiliscd at an early date; it was certainly io existence by the 
middle of ^e fburtb century. The other Hippo. later called Hippo 
Regius, was a port of some size in Roman times and was probably 
of Carthaginian origin. 

The area on either side of Cape Metag<^on (Gap Bouganm) 
seeras to have beeo in a special cat^ory within the Carthaginian 
Empire. At any rate, Oréek geografen and historians used the 
term Metsgonia to cover tbe coast to the east and west of the cape 
probably as lar as Thabariia and the river Ampsaga (Oued el 
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Kebir) resp«etively. TKese were the boundAries of the later Romao 
province of Numidia which ^vere apparently on ihis earlier 
divislon. The popu^ahon of the interlor was enlircly Numidian, but 
were several Carthaginian statioiu on the coajt. In addiUon 
to Hippo, Thapsus was a port in tbe fourth century, Ru&cade ii a 
name of Phoenlcian origin bome by a Roman tovm» whUe Gartha» 
ginian objecta of the fourdi and chird centuries have been found in 
CJhullu. In ihe interior, Cirta was an important Numidian strong- 
hold i in the third ccntury it was grcatly influenced by Carihagioian 
civilizaiion* 

Betwccn the Oued el Kcbir and Algicra ihere were apparently no 
lubitantial lowru, but in Roman times thcre were a numher of 

S taces whose ntmes betray iheir origin, c.g., Rusaau, RusippUu, 
.uwccuni, Ruiubiccari, Rus|:uniae, all of which coniain the 
Phoenician element ruf raeanmg "cap«’^ Saldae was imporiant 
cnough to Usue iu own coina in ttie period after the f«U of Carthage 
and probably had a Phoenician element In its populatbn. 

£:^vationi at Tipasa «nce the last war show thac it was firat 
vislted by Carthaglnians towards the end of the oxth century, but 
that only very limited settlement, perhaps even seasonal, existed 
before the third century* The carly visitors seem to have been 
iim{^e fuhermen or traders. It is likelv; that exact exeavation 
rather than haphasard finds would gi ve a similar picture of many of 
the Carthaginian lettlemenis in this region, lol was perhaps a place 
of some coniequence; at any rate, in the time of Augustus it was 
choien as the Capital of Mauretania by luba, one of Rome’s depend* 
enls. At Gunugu have been found tombi of the fourth and third 
ccnturiei, while Cartennae, Portui Magnus, Siga, and Ruisddir all 
ihow Carthaginian influencc of lecona century date. Tingi, how- 
ever, is referrM to in the hfth century, and it is certain that the 
Phoenicians had a itatlon there as soon as they bad conceived che 
aim of preventing the Oreeks from getting through the Straits of 
Gibraltar to Taiteisus. ^ , 

The qucsiion of coloniea on ihc Atlantic cout of Morocco n 
connccted wiih the voyagei of exploration underttken by the 
Cartlwigiruani in the fifth ccntury. Before considenng thesc voyages, 
mcDtion must b« made of the notion which the Grew and Romans 
_and no doubt the Carthaginians also—had abouc AMca and the 

J uestion whethcr it could be drcumnavigated. Greek opinion was 
ividcd about this; some held that it could not U circumnavimted 
for various not altogether salisfactory reasoas, includmg the behef 
that thcre was a land mass attaching India to East Afnca. Others 
laid that it could, but they were ignorant of the greatot obstacle of 
all, namely the vast sice of the coatinent. Greek knowledge of Ae 
east Aftican coasl eidier through visits of their own people after 
330 B.C., or from Arabian or Egyptian iaformants, hardly siretched 
bewnd Somalia, and it was h^ by many that at about that pomt 
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the cotåx rumed weitwaids towuds (be Straio of Gibrultar. There 
w no stitmg motive eompdling any of the amcieot peoples of (he 
Meditemnean co attempt the drcumnavigatioD ae ihere wa5 tbe 
Curopean powen of tbe Roiaisance» wbe& the desire for a route to 
the Ewt Sne from interference was impmtive. Ic is true ibat 
commodities were importcd lato the Mediterranean from East 
Afiica or southen Arabia, and tbat theee had lo come by way of 
Egypt or the caravaa ciues of Aiabia» but there is no evidence that 
the ancient attempts at circusnsavifadon were made in order 
to by-pass these e a qxgmve routes. Those who explored the area of 
the Ked Sea and beyond were interested is getUng to India more 
than anything ebe. 

The frnt attesmt was in fact a voya^ from east to west made on the 
orden of one of the later kinø cf nmt, but the sailon and ships 
were Phoeniclan. If referenees m the OJd Testament can be taken 
literally, when the Fboenicians and Israelites were alliee in ihe time 
of Sobmon, the former had sailed from Israelite terricory near 
Eilath on the Gulf of Akaba down the Red Sea, and thus gained 
dlrect acccts to the markecs of Ara^ and Africa. This trade muit 
have coUapsed ia the succeedisfi eescuries when the Israelites lost 
their hold on tbe head oftbeKuli. It was in thetevenih centur^' that 
the Effyptiaoi. who nonnally adonted a very exdusive attitude 
towarci fordfnen, allowed a number of Greeb and Pboenidasu 
into the country, and it was the latter who nade tbe voyage. 

Herodotus sayt that Kine Necbo (r. St0-^94^ sent Phoeniclan 
nurines to sail down tbe lUd Sea, efreumnavjnte Africa, and 
retum througb the Straits of Gibraltar. They (ooit over two yeais 
on the joumey, Kaving twice halted to sow and reap a crop of 
wheat. This story hai caused a great amouot of comment /rom 
antiquUy to tbe preaent day. HeMocus believed that the voyage 
had been ruccesmil, but some of his luccason had the strongest 
doubti. It can be isid thai there b oothing inherently improbable 
in the account, and the project itself need sot be doubted even if 
jts success is. Necho was a man of grandiose schesses, and ii best 
known for his attempt to build a casal jolning the Nile to the Red 
Sea so that ships couJd sail from the latter through to the Mcditer- 
ranean. Work on this ancestor of the Suez Chnal was interrupted 
before completioa and a successful drcumAavigatlon might have 
ixsdlcated whether or Dot it wis necessary. If in £ct the Phoeniciani 
got rouod Africa, the length of the voyage and the primitive nature 
cf the peoples encountered on the vaiious coasts must have removed 
ideas about the posnbility of usi&g this route from the Red Sea to 
the Medilerranean. 

It is obvious that the Pboenidans of the west must have known of 
the attempt of their feUows, especiaUy if it was successful, and 
Herodotus In fret reports that tbe Gartha^nians beheved that 
Africa could be drcumnavigated. They must aiy» have been aware 
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signal. Wben the oatlvea see the smoke» they come down to the sea 
and place oo the shore a quantity of gold in exchange Ibr the goods 
and then reiire. Ute Carthaginians then come asnore again and 
euTTiine the gold that has been left; if ihcy think it represents che 
value of the goods, chey collect it and sail away» if noe chey go back 
to the ships and wait until the nadves have added sufHdent gold to 
satisfy them. Neither side tricks the other; the Garthagioians never 
touch the gold until it equals In value what thev have brought for 
sale» and the natives do not touch che goods undl the gold has been 
taken away.'* 

This il tke earliesC description of the mechod of dumb barter in 
trade with primitive peoplcs which is knowrt to have existed on the 
west coast ofAfrica in the Muslim middle ages (thirteenth century) 
and to have lasied till the nineieenth. U is even possible Chat it was 
the Garthapnian d^sire for gold that first stimulated this sort of 
trade and the exploitation of the sources of gold in West Africa 
souch of the Sahara. It goes without saying that the trade was 
immensdy prohcable to the Carthaginiani, in spile of iu risks; the 
gold provided by the natives must have been many times the value 
of the goods exchanged, except in thelr own eyei, and it cannot be 
doubted ^ac exploitation of this source of gold, with similar methods 
of aequiring sUver and tin in norihern Burope, were the fbundation 
of the Carmaginian Empire from the late fihh century onwards. 
The voyages of Hanno and Himllco were undertaken to ensure 
complete control of the two routes, and the general consensus seei in 
them two memberø of the Magonid funily in the middle of the 
firth century, at the time when they were leading Carthaginian 
expansion in North Africa. 

A Greek version of what wai laid to be Hanno*s report hu been 
preserved, and a full tranilation of this is given hete, because with 
all its difHculties ic probably does represent in lome form a Car¬ 
thaginian original and is thui the nearest we have to a ipecimen of 
Carthaginian "Jiterature". 

*'A report of the voyage of Hanno» king of the Carthagioians, to tbe 
parta ofAfrica beyond the Straiti of Gibraltar» whicb be dedicated in the 
teraple of Baal; the followlng is the text: 

I. The Carthaginiani decreed that Hanno ahould sail beyond the 
Straits of Gibraltar and found eoloniea of Libyphoeoicians. He set sail 
with sixty 6fty>oaced ships, snen and womea to the oumber of 30,000, 
and food and other essential». 

3, AAer passing tbe Straits and niling 0& for two days, we founded 
the hnt colocy which we calJed Tbymiatericn, near which is a large 
plldfi. 

3. Thea såiling westwards, we atrived at the place called SoloeU» a 
cape covered with trees. 

4. Alter we had dedicated a lanctuary there to FoseidoD, we tumed 
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aod ttUed tat for h^lf a day, after which we arrived at a Ugooa not far 
trora the aea, eovered witb thick, high reeds. Elepbaots and ouuty otber 
anima la WCTt tbcte feedlfig. 

5. We skirted dua lagooa for a day, and then lefl (aew?) colouata 
at Carian Fort, Gutta, Aera, Meliiia, and Arambyi. 

6. From bere we aailed to the Lbtas, a ^eat river whidi flows out of 
libya. On ita banka the Lbutea, wbo are oomads, paature iheir fiocka» 
We remaioed for aome hme witb tbla people wlih wbom we bec a me 
friendi. 

7. Beycnd (hem Uved barbaroua Bthioplaiu ia a country full of lavage 
bea$te» croesed by mountain rangee, in whlcb they lay ihe lixuj ruee. 
Around choe raountaina live a peopk of a peculiar ajpect, the Troglo> 
dy(ei; the Lixitee claim chey can run faster than horsa. 

8. Taking interpreters frem the Lixtca, we lailed south aloag a desert 
coBJt for two dayt and then eut for one day. There we found in a gulf 
• small island with a circuatferenee of 3 andes (three quartera of a mile); 
we ealled it Ceme and leit eoloniau on it. From the dUtanee we had 
lailed we esleuJsted it waa situated oppoaite to Carthage. for tbe lailing 
dme from Oarthage to the Straiti of Gibraltar wai tbe urne as that from 
the Slraits to Gerae. 

9. From there, pasaing t large river, the Cbretcs, we came to a lagoon 
containing three iiianda Itrger than that of Cerce. Leaving them, we 
aailed for a day and reaehed the head of the lagoon wbich wai dominated 
by very high mountains, inhabited by savages, who wore the akioi of 
wild beaata and prevenced us from leodiog by throwing atonei at us. 

] 0. From tbere we entered another deep wide Kver, full of hippopctami 
and crocodiies; we then retarned to Cerne. 

j t. Later we again sailed south from Ceme for rwelve days aloog the 
eoajt, all ofwhioh wai inhabited by Ethiopisju, who ran away fron ui. 
Even the Lixites witb ui could not undentand their language. 

IQ. On tbe twelfth day we anohored under a bigh wooded mountaio 
range, the trea on wbich were fragrant and of many difkrent Idndi. 

ig. We paiied tbis mountain range in two dtya* sail, and arrived at an 
ImraeoM bay on eitber side of which was lowdying land. From bere we 
law at night fires flaring up 00 all sida at irregular intervall. 

14. Takuig on water, we sailed along tbe eoait for hve days until 
we retcbed a great guJf, which the interpretere uid waa eallod West 
Horn. 2 n It was a large island, acd in this iiland a marine lake Itaelf 
eoDtaining an Islend. Landing on it we saw notbing but forest asd at 
night many brei being kindlsd; we beard the noise of pipa. cynbals, 
and drums, and the abouts of a gmt erowd. We wcre leiaed with fear, 
and tbe interpretere ad\dsed us to leave tbe island. 

15. We aailed away quiekly and coaited along a region with a fragrant 
smell of bumiog timl^, frem which atreams et bre plunged into tbe sea. 
We could oot approach tbe laod because of tbe heat. 

16. We tbereibre sailed quickly 00 in some fear, and in four dayV dme 

we saw the eblaze at night ; 10 tbe mifidle cf tbis area ooe fire towered 
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åbwc th« oihen «nd appeared to touch the stars i (his was the highesi 
SDOuntain which >ve saw aod v/as caUed the Chatiot of the Gods. 

J 7. Follcnving hven of fire for thiM daya we came to a ^ulf ceUed the 
Southern Hom. In (his gulfwas an island like the one Iastmeo(ioned, with 
a lake in v/bich \vas another island. Thii was full of savagee; by far the 
greater oumber were women with hairy bodia, «alled by eur interpretera 
*|oriJlas’. We gave chase to (be laen but could not cateh any for (hey 
elirabed up steep rocks and pdted us with itonoi, However we captiued 
three women who bit and scratched tbeir eaptors. We kil led and flayed 
tbem and brought their akini back to Carthage. Tbis was as far as we 
eould lail owing to lack of provlsions." 

ThU report wu tho object of cnticiam by some ancJent writen 
ioduding the older PUny, and in modem timej a whok literature 
ofachoUnbip hu grown up around it, The Account ia incoherenc 
and at times cercaimy inr^orrect, and attompta to identify the variouj 
piaces mentioned on the baw of the såiling directions and disianees 
almoiC all fail, Some acholara rescrc co textual emend&cioni, juatified 
in some eascs; buc ic is probable that what we have before us is a 
reporc deliberatdy edited so that the piaces could rtot be identified 
^ che compedtors of Carthage, From everything we know about 
Carthaginian practice, the resoluce determiRadon to keep all 
kncwled^ of and acceis to the western marketa from the Greeki, ic 
il Incredible that they would have allowed the publication of an 
accurate description of the vcyage for all to rced. What we have is 
an oflicial version of the real report made by Hanno which conceaU 
or falsifies vital Infcrmadon wfule at che lome time grai^ying the 
pride of the Caxthaginians in their achievemenci, The very purpose 
of the voyage, the consolidation of the route co the gold market, is 
not even mentioned. 

It is notable thac apart from this omisiion, the later parti of the 
report clealing with West Africa ia in essentiala more accurate than 
the earlier part dealing with the Moroccan eout, the reason being 
that it was unlikely thaC any Grceki who did goc chrough the Straits 
of Gibraltar wouJd dare to venture far south, The West African 
aections with their aomewhac lurid deaeriptions offerocious uvagei, 
dnuna in the night, and riven of fire, were doubdess calculated to 
inipire alarm among the Greeks, bul are conaiitcnt with rcporU of 
voyagei in Renaissance timea. In thcse drcumstancu, with only one 
or two aentcnccs in the text providing undisputed information, a full 
commencary is a hazardous task, even if this were the place for one. 
Varicui attempts may be found in some of the works rcfcrrcd to in 
the biblio|rtpny. However, a brief mendon will be made of scroe of 
the more important points and poasible identihcations. The hgures 
in parentheaes refcr to the aections of the report. 

It is genersUly said that either the numbcr of the ahips or of the 
passengers (i) is incorrect. If so, this is more likely to ^ tbe case 
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wilh the IfiCcer figure, became ncoe of the evidecce we have about 
the other Carthaginian colouø leads to tbe conclusion that the 
colomea were of such a sise, even wheo such a number waa to be 
dlvided among æven places. The actual cobnizing voyage cannot 
have laaced long, for the report gloeea over the fact tbat almost all 
the colonies were sited wlthin a short dUtance of the Straita; their 
purpose waa at least partly co atren^then control of the Straita» 
chough thia atretch of coast was attracuve to the Garcbaginians for a 
more commerolal reaaon, che weaUh of fish. Of the seven coloniea 
named, only two^Thymiaterion (on the hver Sebou) and Cerne 
(Hcrne bland at the mouth of the Rio de Oro)—are aubaequcntly 
mendoned in later wridnga, and conæquectly any identihcationa 
are most tenuoui. 

As regards the river Lixui and the Lixiies, the report ii de- 
liberateiy decepiive. The Uxua, whoae present name ia almoit tbe 
sanse—i.oukJcoS'-!! the hrat major river on the Atlantic coaat, and 
lies well to the north of Cape Soloeis (Gap Santin), whereas the 
report put it to the south. At least as early as the fourth century 
there was a cobny there with the same name as tbe river, but it was 
certainly earlier. Pliny knew of a tradition (which he hghdy 
disputca} to the eRect that the temple of MeUcart of Lixus, and 
coniequently the foundation of the colony itself, was older than that 
of Gades, buc at any rate there was a tradition of the anti^uity of 
the lite. The interprelen which Hanno drew from the Ludtes— 
oaturally the Phoenieians, not the native nomads (y>9)—testify to 
a long period of centact between the earliest coloniei and the tribei 
to the souch. lite river called Lixus by Hanno, witb its nomadic 
inhabitants, was the Oued Draa, known in antiquity as the river 
Darat. If the Greek word for "leftnewcolonists"msection 5 is used 
exactly, there were presumably other markets or settlements of a 
date Mfore the expedition ot Hanno. The only archaeobgical 
evidence of Cartha^nian settlement on this coMt before the lecond 
century has been discovered recently on the Island of Mogador: 
tombs here date from the hfth century, but it cannot be decided 
which—if any—of Hannob colonies it was. 

Most commentaton idendfy Geme with Hern Xiland in the mouth 
of the Rio de Oro. It ii mentioned by a number of andent aatbora, 
C^ugh most of what they write is specuJative and denved from 
uncertain lOurccs. The identiflcation resis on getwrai grounda, su^ 
as tbe at^nce on the coast of any other place Uke that describe^ 
the siff^arity of the place names, and the admittedly very approxi- 
mate equivalence ot dlstance between it and the Straits and the 
Straits and CaiÅage. The geogiaphcr known as pseudo»Scylax, 
wTiting about 338 B.c. has an interesddjg passage which hu al 
any rate some substance in Ic, probably derived from a Carthagiiuan 
source. ‘ ‘One cannoc sail beyond Ceme because of the shaliows, mud, 
and lea^wced, which is as wide as a man‘s hand but sharp enough 
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to prick. At Ceme, Pboemdaiu <^TthaguuAns] cb.; 7 on trade; 
when they urive, cbey apcbor tbeir 'nuku* as their merchant 
ships are called and pitch tenc$ on tbe itfand. AAer unloading their 
g 04 ^» they mV» it over to the mainJand in smail boat$; ihere live 
Ethiopians [N^roes] witb wbom they trade. In exchange for thdr 
goods, the Phoeniciaiis acqidre the tkuu of deer, Uons, and leopards> 
dephant bidet, and tuslø; the Ethiopiaiu wear «Vins and drink from 
ivory cupi, cheir woioen wear ivory neddacea, and even their 
horttt have ivory decoradoos.... The ^oenidans brin|^ perfume, 
Eg^tian stooes \? faience] and Athenian TOttery and jan.’’ 

Ine geographer was probably correcily inTonncd ibout the goods 
traded^ the Gartha^tant, but was deceived about >vhat th^ 
obtained in exchange CKcept for the ivory; ac thac period of NortA 
African hittory, the tldoi of the an imals named could all be obui ned 
much neirer Carthage in Mauretania or even paru of Numidia. 
The real purpcae of the market at cåne—the gold trade—wat 
concealed. The deacriptioo of Pietido^Scylax wiih iu reference to 
the mercbantt ^tcbing their (entt on (be island make it doubtful 
whether in fact Hanno rtalJy left coloniio at tuch a dUtant poUit; 
or if be did, condltioos probably beeame too diflicult for a per¬ 
manent eecderaent. 

Hanno made two voyagei Ceme, the first a relatively ahort 
distance, the seoond much longer. The river Chrete* and (he river 
"full of crocodiJea and hippopotami” are probably the two arms of 
the Senegal; the latter was known as (he Bambotum in Roman 
timei. It may be noted that the pa^raphs dealing with the final 
voyage from Cerae cootain no såiling mrectioos and it could be 
arguM that (his U an indicadoo of tM fictltious nature of at any 
rate the last part of Haono’i report. However the details have their 
own connstency, and il looki as if (he voyage was one of recon- 
naissance along a s(re(ch of coast rarely visited by the Lbutes or 
other Cartha^nians, and there waj so little to attract future 
expeditions that cbere was no occasion to record more exact in- 
fonnatioo. 

The high wooded rarø (19) twelve days’ saiJ from Ceme was 
Cspe Verae, If the identiotttion of Ceme is correct; twelve days' lail 
would be adequate for the distance oT abouc 675 miles between the 
(wo places. Similarly, West Hom was Blssagos Bay. The "region 
fiom which case sseams of fire’* was a grass fire, and the "Charioc 
of the Gods” probably Mt. KakuUma. On the basis of che description 
it has been said that Hanno saw a voleano, probably Mc. Gamerun, 
in eruption, but this seems to be alcogether 100 far for him to have 
sailed, even if we dismiss the distances given as being comipt. The 
"gorillas** were not, of courso, the anthropoid apes who were chus 
named ^ tbdr xt^em discovery from the word in Hanno*s 
report There have been attempts to cotuiect the word witb dialects 
ipoken in the r^oa in modem dmes, but this supposes an almost 
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uoparaJleled stability in langpaag:e over a poriod of more than cwo 
(houaand years, bcsides an accurate Greek rendering of a Phoe> 
nician representatlon of a nadve word. What wtrt sald to bo tbe 
akins of the captured, perhaps pygmles, v/ere on viow at Carchago 
al iho timo of lU deinictlon. 

Such was the voyago of Hanno down tho west coast of Africa. 
One of cho remarkable things about it wu the small offset it had in 
later times. After tho fall of Garthage in 146 the hirtohan Polybius 
sailed as far aa the Bambotum beyond Cemo but diaeovered notb- 
ing worth while. 1 ( looks aa thougn the west Afriean gold trade had 
come to an end at an earlier date (han this, presumably after tho 
defeat of Garthage in the war of si&^oi. The succes of the CSar> 
thaginians in keepiog ihcir competltors out of the western Mediter* 
ranean is particu/arly clear In ihe case of this area and was effective 
even before the voyage of Hanno. 

Aceording to Pindar, wriiing between 478 and 470, the Straita of 
Gibraltar were tho limiis of the acceiublo world. The '*Goluinnj of 
Hercules”, wheiher aetual monuments or the natural features, by 
which name the Orecki called the Straits, were presumably so 
named because of the idendBcation of the Phoenician Melkart with 
Hercules, end several of the mythi associated with Hercules were 
loeated in those parCs of (he world from which the Greeks were 
exeluded. At Lixus was locaied the kingdom of Antaeus and at the 
same place Hercules won che golden apples from the Garden of tbe 
Hesperides, a deed which brought about, aceording 10 one version, 
hil apotheosii. 

In the hnt centusy a.d. the higher critlcism of the elder PUny 
reduced both fact and myth to a few words of ironic and sceptical 
description. For him Lixus was a lUman colony founded by the 
Emperor Claudius, about which the most uniikely reports were told 
by older authors, ineluding the preaence of the Garden of the 
nesperidei. '*There is an island In the river on which is an altar to 
Hercules, but nothing else besldes a few oUve trees of that gold* 
bearing grove we read about. People who wonder at the ridiculous 
fables put about by the Greeks concemirø theie topics and the 
river Uxus* will be the less surprUed when they consider that lately 
Roman writers have been responsible for equally absurd ficdoni, 
such as that Lixus was a vast city even laiger than Carthage itself.” 
As for the report of Hanno, whom Pliny wrongly thought to have 
been ordered to dreumnavigate Africa, ^^many Greeks and Romani, 
on the basis of his report, of many otber »buIous thingi and of 
many foundatiooi 01 citles, of which in fiset neither memory nor 
trace remain.” 

The other crading voyage of which wc know the leade r *s name 
was that of Himilco, who was said to be contcmpoirary with Hsuuio, 
and if so was perhaps his brother. Tbe report which he made was 
known in anti^uity, but only a few scattered references have 
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iurvived. The ot^ect yftÅ lo oqdore che AtUntic coast of Spaio, 
Portug&i, anri Fraooc. Hiiniloo rCAobed tbe tøritoiy of th« Oestrym- 
nidc9 (m northern BritUoy) »r,Å deacribed (he calsu wbich brought 
his ships to 1 hålt, eotsn^ing weeds, extearive sballows tnd denw 
znisu, and eoomous lea^moDSlm. It i» dear thac like Hanno he 
loet no opportuluty of decerring pomble competitors from fcKowing 
his route, chough all (he deteds oThis difEcnltio were within the 
Unuts of cfedence, even if exaggerated. 

The eeonomic pujpoee h*hi«d the voyige wae to establish control 
over the trade in da along the Atlantic coast of Europe. This trade 
was fbund iniercating by sevenl aoeient writen mainJy no doubt 
because (he Carcha^nians allowed them co know vcjy litde about 
ic; it hu further b^ the ol^t of some suidiei in modem times 
which can har^ be said to have advanced knowledge, because 
here a^n che Phoenidan (rader, leaving no visible trace behind, 
hai leit (he field elear for romantic speculadon. 

The earliest Carthaginian (or Pboemciaa) voyages along (hese 
coaits fbllowed (he routes caken by ihe Tartetslaxu, who traded 
wich the Oestrymnians and know of Ireland and Britain. The 
Tartes&ian tndt ii cmly meotioned by a Ute Roman writer, Avienus, 
bue his source goea back lo the fifrb ceoiury b.c. at leasc; !t wu 
probably the la test phase in ceaturiea of commeree of a rudimenury 
sort which had connocced Spain and (he British Iiles ai early u the 
Bronse Age; if (he Taitessians obtained (in from Britain, however, 
it wu probably chrougb the Oestrymniaos. Naturally, any Phoc- 
nician voyage went fron Gades, which at any rate alUr abouc 500 
ciearly bad thisgs its own way in ihe Atlantic. The Ust reference to 
Tartessus u a (own in being is of about this date, but it may be 
doubted whether tbere ever was anything more than a trading post 
of the tribe, perhaps on the rite of Gules itself, as the cwo are 
ideneified by some authors. Ooe late authority talks of a war between 
the Phoenicians aod the Tanesrians, and it is obviomly possible 
(hat the efforts of the imnugraats to take a direct part in the Atlantic 
trade were resUted. 

An important Uet about Gades seems to emerge from the limited 
amount of arebaeologieal evidence from the tite; althou^ no large 
scale excavadon has been carried out there, tomlx of the Phoenician 
period have been discovered at iatervals for nearly a centujy, and 
Done hu produeed articles of a date earlier than the frfrh cenruiy. 
The impbeatioa is that up to the tine of Carthaginian supremaey 
in the west, Gades was 00 more than a small trading post at whic^ 
the Phoenicians pick o d up the alver which was obtained from the 
ioterior and the tm from me Atlantic coast The great days of Gades 
only came with a substaotial increase in the numbW of settlers 
under Carthagioiaa leadenhip and their direct partidpatioa in the 
Atlantic trade. 

There is no evidesce that Hiimlco reached Britain, in par^ 
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ticular Conwall, In the search for tin; and in fact no Phoenldan 
object has ever been discovered in Britain, so it xnust be regarded as 
htgbJ^ problematical whether they tvex got there. It is true that 
Comish tin was exported to the condnent in the first millenniuai 
a.c. Much of it reached the Mediterranean not by the Atlantic 
coast bui across France to the Kh6ne valley and thence to Massilia. 
What has led many to look for Phoenidan trade in Britain is the 
number of references to the Cassiteridea, a Greek word apparendy 
meaning “Tln Islands**, Herodotus bad heard of them but kncw 
nothing. Other writers placed them in the At|andc*‘opposiKSpain*’ 
and said there were ten of them. The hrst peraon known to have 
brought tin from them (i.e, the first person from the Greek world) 
was oalled Midacritus, perhaps a I^oeaean såiling in the years 
before the Carthagiruan supremacy. 

The most detaiJcd information comei from Strabo, who wrote 
under Augustus but used much earlier material. He sayi that one 
of the ten iilandi was desert but ‘'the reit are inhabitea by people 
dothed in black cloaks and tunics that reach their feet, girdled at 
rhe breast, who walk about with staHi in their hands like me Furies 
in the Greek trag«dies. They live off their herds and are mosdy 
nomadic. Havlng mines of silver and lead, they exchange the xnetad 
and the hides mr potiery, salt, and copper objecti with viiiting 
merchants, Formerly ic was the Phoeniciani [thii includes Gar> 
thaginiani] who had a monopoly of this commerce and kept the 
rouce a secret. When onee some Romans foUowed a ship to discover 
the route, the captain deliberatcly sailed into a shoal and so 
deitroyed his pursuers. He himseff escaped on a piece of the 
wreckage and received compensation from the State. In the end 
the Romans leamed all about this route; aAer Publius Cratsus 
sailed there and law that the metal was being dug from only a 
slight depth, he published the information fbr anyone who wished 
to trade over this part of the sea, though it is a wider stretch of 
water than that which separates Britain Irom the Contment," 

The islands have oflen been identiiied with islands off Vigo, 
which have no tin, with the Sdllles which have very litde, or with 
Cornwall, the early sailors believin^ it to be s group of islandi, In 
poinc of fact, it ii impossible to identify them from Strabo's informa* 
tion or from that provided by other wriiers, and the most likely 
explanation is that they did not exist, that informatioD sibout 
various real tin produdng areas was attributed to the ^‘Cassiierides** 
thiough ignorance. The ^biius Gressus mentloned by Strabo was 
a govemor of part of Spain e. 96 b.c., who conquered tribes on the 
Awindc coast and opened up this tin-producing area fbr Roman 
exploltation, From aloout this time Spain was the chief source of tin 
for the Mediterranean, and aAer Caaar*s conquest of the Veneti, 
a people in Brittany who bad taken over the role of the Oestrym> 
nians of earlier date as the chief agents of cross-channel trade, the 
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Gornuh txn trade ciratcd altogetLcr. It is tc> be asumed, therdbre, 
that Che mercbsmts of Gadea, while haviiig an interest through 
incermediace tribcs in the Comidi tia tradod down the AUantic, 
also obtained the metaJ from north-west Spain. The trade in tin 
was probably less important chaa Chat is ^ver is making Gadea 
such an important place in the Carthaginian period, and its 
prosMricy condnued under the Romans. Gadea was the only 
Cartnagini an dependeney in the west besidea IbUa co isue cobia 
in the pre-Romas period» accordiog lo Stiabo ita ahip buUdcra 
construcied more and latter modiant venels Ibr use in both 
Mediterraneas and Atlantic waters than any otben. 

Such was the empire buUt up in Africa by Carchage in the fifth 
century, which inmuded territorial cocwjuesta and dependencies, 
colonies and trading poscs» and the voyagcs» ofRclaUy sponaored, to 
obtain 4 firm grip on the trade in metals in the weat. C^rihage was 
chticized in ancjquiry for harah treatmenc of her aubjecta, and in 
pardcular for exceative demands for trinte. It remaina Co be seen 
bow mucK tnjth ihere was in thii and how much it was a refiexjon 
of the pcpular view of the Carthaginiana, two of whose princjpaJ 
vices were said co be greed and crudty. 

Ulte tbeir eoocemporanea the Acheniaos and their succttson the 
Romans, the Carthaginians tefr a great deal of the day 10 day 
running of aflairs to cneir subjecis themselvei, keeping a centndired 
control limited co the amouni conaidered neeeaaary co ensure their 
dominanc poucion and the regular payment cf iribute. Tbere were 
c^cainly di/ferent categoriea cf nilMct conununities, which reAected 
difrereneei in (he state of their dvuiaation and in the origin of their 
dependent sucui. The most favpured were the old Phoenician lettle» 
menCs and the coloniea of Cartbage benelf, the Libyphoenicians. 
Their relactom with Garthage were presunably govemed by treaties 
is each case. IT we may from evidence from Gadei, Malu, 
and Tharros, all outside Amca buc Pboeniciao or Cardtaginlan 
coloniea, chey had tocal offirish and insticutions nmilar to of 
Ga^age it^, but (his doea not mean that Garthage impeaed 
uniibrmity. The ipedal place beld by Udca amoog the dependents 
has been mendoned before. Polybius says Chat the libyphoeniciani 
the same laws as the CarthagiAiass thermelva; the mplication 
js perfaapa tbac tb» had che same dvil rights and thus a status 
similar co Chat of che Latins is Roman hiitory, with the right of 
beooming full dtirecu of Garthage if they went to live there. 

Carthage exacted dues 00 impocli and exports at all th^ ddei, 
and some at least seem to have paid direct taxes. On several 
Occasions, troops were levied from ubypboenidan conununities for 
c a m pa l gns when, it appeara, Carthaginians themselves were not 
called upon. It is remarkable that we are ill‘mibrmed about che 
mamiing of the Carthaginian fleet, but it would be strange if 
Qumbers of rowers were not drawn from the expadeoced sailon of 
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the maritime cidea. Lastly, not ooly their foreign relations but all 
cheir economic ooncacu were controUed by Cartbage aa b proved by 
the treades wlth Rome excluding the Romans fh>m North Alrlcan 
pora and from Carihag^oian possessions in Sardinia and Spain. In 
the period when the Rrøam were allowed to trade with a number 
of Carthaginian dependencies» all aales had to be carried out in the 
presence of an ofHcial. This was prunarily to guarantee the sale, but 
aUo seived the purpose of controlling the dutiea to be levied. 

The poaition of tne subjects of vartoua nationalitia in SicUy v/as 
jomewhat favourable, at leaaC from the middle cf the fourih century, 
The Phoenieian, Elymian, Sicanj and Greek communitiea were 
allowed to hve accordlng to their own laws and civic institudoni. 
It i) true that ofRclaU oi Elymian Eryx came to be called by the 
Carthaginian name *'aufeti’^ and her coina to carry Fhoenician 
legendi» but thia wu probably due co the adoption of the higher 
etviUaalion. 

One of the »igns that the Phoeniciam and Blymiaiu onjoyed more 
independence man the Libyphoenidans ii that they linied coint 
throuffhout the frfrh and fourth centuries at a time when Carthage 
henelf wai only min ting limited iituea tbr the payment of xnercen- 
ariei. In the iifth century, Elymian Bryx and Segeata had coini 
eimilar to thoae of the Greek citlea, with leffendi in Greek, and the 
coina of Panormua, Motya, and Solua were alao to all intenta and 

K rpoaea Greek, though the legenda of aome Motyan coina were in 
oenician. Furtber, ai will be ahown later, the Elymian allies of 
Carthage were able In the frfrh century to make alliancea with other 
atatea aa welU which would not have been poiaible if they had been 
dependent. The coinage of the Greek city of Sellnua ceaied with ita 
deatruetion in 409 and waa not reaumed even when the alte waa 
reoccupied; the coinage of Thermae, the lucceaaor to Kimera. alao 
only laated a ahort time, ao It looks aa though the Greekt in the 
Carthaginian part of Sicily were not allowed this amouDt of 
econonuc freedom. The coinage of Segeata alao atopped at the end of 
the fifrh century, and the coina of Eryx carried Phoenician legenda. 
Soiua continueo to iiiue her own coina with both Greek and Phoe* 
nidan legenda, and there were coina of Heraclea Minoa under ita 
Phoenician name Rai Melkart. 

Laatly chere waa a whole aeriea of coina Lmitating many Greek 
modell but with the Phoenician letCera ZIZ; the meaning of thia il 
unimown but it preaumably haa aome connexlon with ranormua. 
The evidence provided by this coinage that the Siciliait dtiea were 
allowed a conaiderable amount of fr^om in economic matters la 
atrengchened by the permiaslon granted in the Roznan tieatiea for 
merchants to trade in SicUy on the aame lerma as mercba&ts of cther 
atattf. It ia not known wbat Cheae conditiona were, but at any rate 
there aeems to have been trade with a number of Greek aod Italiau 
communidea. The later Greek aubjects of Carthage had to pay a 
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thbute *&d che is probably trve of the others In Sidly. It is 
supposed chAt ic was a teach of the produce» ance chis amount was 
levied by the Romans when they tooh over the islaod» and they 
are aaaumed to have foUowed «rktiny pracdce. Theie were certainly 
Garthaginiangirnsona in some of ^ ddet as there were in those 
on SarÆnia. loe Uner uland wis of «ome economic unporiance to 
Carthage, and we know that oo several oceasiona when Carchage 
waa in diffieulda about food because of Afncan revolts, suppUes 
were brought in from Sardinia. Tojudge from the Roman treatiee» 
Carthage had imposed a mooopoiy of crade wiih the island by the 
cniddle of the fbunb century. 

Tbe libyans of the interior were certainly worse olT than the 
Libyphoeaiciani and (be Sidliam, even chough chey were apparently 
pemit(ed to foUow (heir ancestral way or Hfe under iheir own 
chiefrains, so loog as chu did not interfrre with the requiremenu of 
Carthage. We bear of Canbaginian dtizens wbo held proGtable 
oflices asiong the nibjecis. Anoctf these there muse have been 
offidals co lupervise tiu delivay oi tribute and tbe enrolment of 
soldien when these were needed, and to maincain lecurity. 

During the First Punic War» tbe Libyans had to pay ene half of 
their crops in trinte; anee at the same dme the laxes of the dty- 
dwellen were doubled, i( ii uken Chat the normal exaotion from tl^ 
Libyani was a quarter. an exiremely burdensome figure. Tlie 
Libyans were also requii^ to provide MSdien, and from the early 
fburth century onwaras were the largest single element in the 
Caithaginian anny. 1( is unlikely that thev reeeived payment exe^t 
in booty, at aay rate orior to the Punic Wars. The pMsage in which 
Polybius teUs 4K the fifty per cent tax in the Rrst Punic War goes on 
to tell how the libyans took part in the destruedve revolt of the 
mercenario which IbUowed jt» beang animated by a desperate 
hatred of Carthage through this and other oppreaive aedons! '*the 
Caicbaginiass had adnured and bonotired not th^e governo» who 
had treated the suUects with moderadon and humanity, but those 
wbo had exac t ed the greatest amouot of rupplies, and treated the 
inhabitanti most rutUessly; among these govtmors was Hanno 
(the Great)." In point of fact, a wbole series of revolts took place 
among the Libyans from the fimrih century onwards, and in respect 
of these subjeets thm seems no doubt that the criddsms let^ed 
against Carthage were juadfied. 

Tbe failure of Carthage to bind her sut^ts to herself, as Rome 
did, by liberal treatment (admittedly backed by overwbelming 
power) has ofren been noted. It is true that to do this in Africa was 
a hard (ask, as the Libyans were far below the Carthaginians in 
material dvilisation very different in their ways of thinking; 
^re were no commoa social or religious insdtudons as chere were 
in Italy. Even the later Roman aebieveaeot in Africa, massive 
though it was, only bad a liimced sueccas \^ten it to in* 
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corporatin^ th« Libyans into the urbao clvilization which was its 
aim and pnde, and thla success was chiefly in areaa where Oarch^in- 
ian influence had been strongeat. Nevertbdess, the impression 
remaiiu that the GarthaginJana did fat toe little to move the Libyaru 
out of the backward State m which they lived. In thls they did 
thcRiselves a dlsservice and showed tbat they did not posses thai 
sense of the Greco*I^ornan world that Ufe lo a properly orgaruaed 
city was one of the esaentials of civijiaation, and a thiog to he 
enoouraged by imperial states. 

The positlon as regards the Libyphoeniclans is perhaps more 
complex. Speaking in the most general way, the PhoenJcians, 
though capable of a fanatical patriotiam lecond to none in times of 
danger to their very existence, did not have that poUtical outlook 
which anlmated the Greeks and lo a lesser extent the Italians, and 
made the achievement or preservation of full autonomy objecdves 
wonh a great deal of trouble and rlak. Their way of life aa merchanes 
encouraged prudent realUm about the fhcu of poUctcal power. 
ConseQuenCly, just as the Phoenidani in their homeland had 
acquiesced with little resistance in the rule of a seriea ofizaperUl 
States, 10 those In Afrlca accepied the nile ofCarthage, perhaps the 
more eaaily because of the ties of blood and religion. It is true that 
as a reauU they were deprived of the posslbilltiei open to the city 
states of otherraces of theMedlterranean because of the Carthagin» 
ian prohlbitlon on their trade with anyone else; but we bear of no 
revolts untll the last years of the exiatence of Garihage when ic 
appeared prudent to deiert a ruler whote deitruction seemed 
inevitable (the defectlon of Udca and Hippo In the merceaary war 
are isolatet exceptloiu due largely to preasure from the rebel forceth 
li muse therefore be assumed that Carthaginian rule was tolerable 
to the Libyphoeniclans, with one proviso. It is not neceasarily the 
case that an absenee of revolts can be taken as a sign of latiafaciion 
with an imperial power; not so much the pouesslon of overwhebnin|: 
force, but tne determlnation co use it wlcn the utmc«t ruthleasnesa af 
necessary, is an iohiblting factor to which not enougb attention is 
generally paid; such the Carthaginians had in full measure. 


crapter tv 

THE WARS IN SIGILY AGAINST DIONYSIUS 
OF SYRACUSE 


Foe MOSTofihc fiRh century Greek and Phoenician lived pcace- 
ably side by side lo SicUy in aplte of va^us epiaodes which in later 
generations would have led to war bcewten them. The power of che 
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Cyivio of SyracuM was more stroo^ly entrenched than ever by 
Hi«ro who contiDued m tbe chanccemtic policy of SiciUan tynnc^ 
tbe forcible traniplariting of tbe popuUdon of placet. opposed to che 
tynnny. However, che oicebots were doc dlsposed to puc up with 
aueoeraey mdefinitely, and by the 460S moat of che communitiea 
had govemmenta ofoUgarchk or demooadc complexion. 

The next dccade saw a movemeot in which Ca^bage might have 
intervened had oot her policy of non-iovolvemeac outaioe Africa 
now been finnly eatabliabed; between 4^ and 430 there was a 
iormidable ^uping of the remaining independent native SidJiana 
againac the ^ee», whlcb waa ooly defeated vdth aome difHculty. 

It waa in che aame decade Chat che e:n>anaive Athenian demoeraey 
tumed ita actention to che world 01 the woiem Greekii wich 
important long*teno resulta. In 453, there had been a ^undary 
conflict between Selinua and Swesca, in which che btier had had the 
wont of it; Carthage relrained from hd^ng tbe city to which ahe 
had been previoudy allied, and apparently no objeciion wai raiied 
to ber leekmg suj^rt elsewbere. Segesta and a Si^n city, Halicyae» 
made a treaty of fnendahip wich Achena. Ko mihtajy obUgatioiu 
were undertalcen but the treaty waa etndence of Aihenian mtereat 
in the weat which waa extended in 443 wheo ahe made an aJliance 
with Rhegium and Leondni In tbeae alliances Athens was asauming 
the protection of lonian againat Dorian Creeb of which che chi^ 
representative in SicU^ was Syracuse. During the Feloponnesian 
war which broke oot m 431 between Atheni and her enemiei led 
by Sparta, there were repereuidons in Sidly and in 427 Athens sent 
some belp to tbe lonian states against Syracuse. However, in 4S4, 
representatives of the SiciUan states met at Gela and agreed on peace 
terms which in effect eiecluded Athens itom asy lew stendi in their 
dbputes. 

'the Carchaginians remained aloof from these events and were no 
doubt satisfied that the divisons amongst the Oreek dties were to 
their advantage. The next episode, however, led ultimacely co very 
different results. In 416, then wis aoother conflict between Selinus 
and Segesta, the fonoer being supported by Syracuse. The Car- 
chaginiaos again sent no hdp to tbe Elymian dty, though this was 
certainly requested, and so an appeal was sent to Athens. There had 
beea a truce between Athens zad Sparta ibr some time, and it 
seemed to many at Athens that iatervention is Sidly was dedrable 
because if successful it would bring a number of state* into her 
alliance and reduce to impotence Ihe Spartans’ chief friend in 
Sidly, Syracuse. It impinged upon the Carthaginiaos because there 
had been airy talk among the more exuberant Athenians of con- 
quering Sidly and even the Cartha^oiao empire. Whether this 
hope was in the minds of the generals who led the Athenian expedi- 
tion may be doubted. As as Carthage was concemed, after the 
recall of Aldbiadea, the chief spoosor of the expedition, sbe was 
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invited by che general lefl in comxnand to send belp-~soine Enuscans 
oflered it without being asked. We hear nothiag of any response by 
the Cartbaginians» and it must clearly bave been neaadve •, even 
ifthe Cartha^inian government did not take Kriouily the talk of an 
anack on thejr empire, Athens was iar too powerful a state to be 
assisced in a venture v^hich if successful wouid make her stUl more 
formidable. It waa wiscr to leave her to underiake an attack on 
Syraeuse without help in the hope that both wouid be weakeaed 
:n the process. In point of facc the Aihenian expedition was entirely 
destroyed in 413, and it appearcd that the power of Syraeuse was 
Ukely to become as formidable as it had been under Gelon and 
Hiero. 

It was in auch circumstances that Carthage again received an 
appeal from Segesta. In 410 there was a renewal of hostilities be- 
tween tbis state and Selinus, and the S^estani feared that tbey 
wouid be entirely destroyed as a punisnment for bringing the 
Atheniani into Sicily a few yeara before. They gave up the dbputed 
lands but the Selinuntinei condnued to press their attacks. The 
appeal was then lent to Carthage together with an o^er to hand the 
city ovor u a dependent member of ^ empire. Various factors must 
have welghed wtth the Carthaginian senate ai it debated wheÅer to 
alter the policy of teven ty years’ standing. The moment was ^ no 
meani as propitious for intervening in Sicily as ceveral othen wiuch 
had occurred m the past, with theSmcusani flushed with success and 
liable tojro to the help of Selinus if needed. However» the danger to 
the old Aoenician settlementi if Segesta were destroyed wouid be 
great, as Selinus wouid then hold a stretch of land right aeross the 
west of SicUy. Further, the offer of the Segestans was attraedve, and 
(here ii no doubt it marked a sta^ in che growth of Cartbagiaian 
supremaey in the west of Sleliy. It Is obvious from the connenons of 
Segesta with Athens that up to now she had been a free ageat, 
alhed to but not dependent upon Carthage, and the same may eveo 
be true of the Phoenician cities. It is oiUy a^er thli date that we 
read of the Garthaginian tfrihattUit '^province'*, io the island. to 
denote a territory alTthe inhibitanti or which could be regarded as 
properly subjeet to Carthage. 

^ur source gives a personal reason as che ooe which finally 
dedded the issue. The leading hgure at Carthage, and appareatly 
one of the '^sufets'* or chief magistrates, was Hannibal the son of 
Gisgo, and grandson of the Hamiicar who had died at Himera. 
Gi^ had hten ejuied with bis brother Hanno when the Magonids* 
power was weakened in the middle of the hflh century, and Iie had 
gone to live in Selinus; this does not appear to mean that relations 
between the two cities were bad at that date or in fact aC any dme 
in the middle ond late fiAh century before 410. Whether Hannibal 
went into exilc with hia father is not known, (nat he ia credited with a 
buming hatred for the Greeks and a determination to avenge his 
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gnind&ith«r*s deatb. It ia oot now as wy aa it used to be to ditmiM 
such an irradoaal aa ft detennuiixi^ factor w a 8tate’a 

polky. 

The atory haa been ratioBalized to meao that the retum of the 
Ma^nid Cunily co power at Carthage signaUed a renirn co an 
expamive po licy overseaa as oppoaed 10 a coficentratioo on tbe 
development of the Airiean con^ucscs. In poinc of Jaet, however» it 
haa been seen that it was a Mapanid, Hanno, who led the campaigns 
in Africa io the yeara foUowing Huoera, and at ia to be doubted 
whether there waa aa iaet a divkion in the CSarthaginian arialocracy 
between thoae wboee wåJth waa chiefiy in land and those who were 
primarily ooncemed wiih eoounerce. What waa unportant in 
Haiuubal’a and led to his bf*»; entniated Mth the command of 
the expedidon waa that he waa a member of one of the very few 
ihmillea at Carthage which bad a military tradltion; thia Vpaj of 
importance in view of tbe unwarlike nature of Garthaginian aociety 
and tbe wlse rehiaal noi to allow merceoariea to bold the tupreme 
commanda. 

Before belp waa ae&t to Segeata, a Uae aciempt at diplomacy waa 
xtted. An embaaay went to Sdinua demanding a itop to the attacka 
on Segetta» but the party in the dty 10 iavour of acceding to thia 
wuoverruled. Kext» ajoi&tembaify ofSegeatani and Carthaginiana 
waa aent Co Syiacuae ofiering to aubmit tbe dkpute to Syracuaan 
arhitration. Thia reaaonable propoaal bad behind it the aenae that 
if tbe Selinuntinea were intranaigent» aa waa expected» the Syra- 
cuaana would be reluctant to belp thetn; thia waa preciaely what 
happened, and SyracuM ipent the fint montha of the war in an 
tineaay neutxalicy. 

The aiae and conpoaitioB of the httt provea that Carthage had 
had no inieotion of intervening in SicUy before the S^eaun appeal; 
ic alwaya took a good year to put a Urge mercenary armv into the 
fidd> and in 410 Hanniba) only took 5,000 libyana to which were 
added 800 C^panians who had been io Sidly aince tbe coUapae of 
the Athenian expedidoo. Witb (hia Ibrce he drove back the Sehnun- 
tlng« inco (helr owo territory. During the winter, Syracuae waa per- 
auaded to uke up ber aUy*s cauae, tl^ugh witb litde practicaJ effect, 
and in 409 (he magnitude of the Garthaginian effbn waa aeen. The 
exact numbera are not known, but the force probably outnumbered 
anythiog which waa put againat it and perhapa reached 50,000; 
bendea forther condngenta of Libyana, (hen wm Iberian, and even 
Greek merceoariea. 

After near Motya, Hannibal at once struck aeroat che 

western ^ of tbe isUnd and bes^ed Selinua. iis inhabitants and 
the rut of the Slceliots were dismay^ by the aiae of the Garthagin* 
ian army and its fomudable aiege enpnea and by Hannibal'a 
evident determinadon to take the aty by atonn rather chan waate 
dme in a long dege aa waa the conixDon praedee in Greek wariare. 
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The dty wae Mly invesced asd dx titgt towtn hig^h enough Co 
cvertop the wahs, tvich an equal number of battering nzw, were 
brought up at different pomU. Hannibal had an advantage over 
Greek generals in a simi^ situation in cbat because of Che nature 
of his army he could afford the heas^ casualties involved in assaulc 
operacions which Greek generals ac che head of citiaen forces had to 
avoid. In addidon, the Cartha^oiaos bad inherUed from their 
Phoeuician homelarid the techniques of siege warfare which had 
been a feature of the andene Assyrian empire. The speed of his 
atiaek pardy accounts for the failure of any Greek scate to send 
assisrance in time, though appeals had been made to y^rigentum 
and Gela in addition co Syracuie; but the icale of the Gacthaginian 
attsick, quite aparc from its speed, was bey ond whnC could im- 
mediaeely be mec by citixen armies. 

The sack of Selinus aAer nine days of repeated accacks was che 
firsc of iwo episode» which confirme^ (if they did not form) Hanni* 
bal’s reputation as a hater of Greeks and the Garchtginians* theira 
for superstiiioui cruelty. The inevlcable loohng, rape, and massaere, 
was foUowed by the muiilation of the dead, an action of pariicular 
horror co the Creeks and for which the Iberian contingenti were 
responsible. Sixteen thousand were kiUed, hve thousand were tåken 
prisoner and enslaved. When an embassy from other Greek cities 
approtehed Hannibal with a view to ransoming the captlvei and 
ooiaining an assuranee that he would not destroy che lempU», he 
voieed the common opinion of the time, partioularly of the ^emitic 
peoplee» that the capture of the city was a sign ofiti deiertion by its 

J odi. Centuries later in a.d. 70 , when the Romani were sacking 
eruialem, it was sald that a divine voice was heard in the cemple 
aaying “let us depart*’. In facc, it appeara that che temples were 
iooted buc noe deicroyed; the ot the cicy were slLgbted, buc a 
few Selinuntines who had escaped to Aeragu were later aibwed 
to settle amonff the ruins a» lunjects of Cartbage. The capture of 
Selinus ensured the safety of Segesta and fulfUied che main purposc 
of the Garthaginiani. The independent coinage of Segesta itopMd 
at about thb time, which shows thas its absorption into tbe Carwa* 
glnian empire was complete, while that of Panormus chan^ed from 
the Greek to a Garthaginlan style because the oew policy :n SicUy 
was bound to bring about cbanges in the pattem of trade. 

Hannibal, whose position allowed bim considerable freedom of 
action, now used his huge force for his owd oeisonal plan of ven* 

E ance, though obviously a reversal of the dneat of Himera would 
gratifying to the pride of all Carthaginians. He was joined by 
many Sicels (nadve SicUians) who welcomed the opportunity of 
striking a blow against Che Greeks, and marched ou Himera, Thls 
cicy had noe been left entirely without help, for Hanaibal’s plans 
were known; some 4,000 Greeks, mostly Syracusans, had come to 
its aid under the leadership of Diocles, a prominent figure to the 
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Syncusan radlcal dooocncy. Tbis stdrU for ce, bowevcr, ahosva how 
diÆculc ic wu for the Gredc dtie» to moboliu cheir fuU strength 
iinless they were vmbty thrtaceaed. Adopting ihe same Uctics a» 
had proved succesfo! at Selmua, Hasnibal atucked the walU at 
once, thb time by underrmning; a breacb was made but the atlack* 
en were repelled. Ncxt morning a comUced force of Himerans and 
Syracusans made a desperate but after an initial success they 
(éy inio djsorder and a Carthagioian count«r*atiack drove (hem 
back into the city with heavy Ictaea. 

Ac this point a fieet of twenty-five Syracusao warships wbich had 
becn re<^ed from the Aegttn where they had been fighting on the 
Peloponneiian side arrivM at the dty. Hannibal had been ao 
con&ent of a ouick succcss that be had made no dlspodtjon of his 
fleet to prevent belp getiing in by sea. The amval of the ships could 
have strengtbened the eflectiveness of the ddence, so he resorted 
to a trick and made as if to ^ve up the asnult and march directly 
on SyracuM. 

As he anticipated, this produced tiarm amongst the Syracusan 
contingent, aod Diocies, stAxioui toget back to tus cicy, penuaded 
the Himerans to abandon theirs. Tne unfortunace Himerans taw 
that the Syracuiass would leave whatever appesJs were made co 
them, and (hat with the ships available they might at least escape 
with cheir lives. Aboui half the popuUtion was put aboitrd me 
shipf co be disemharked at Messana, aAer which the remalnder 
could be collected. Dtoclo and his men, accompanied some 
Himerans» were able to escape by land as 00 eontinuous line had 
been drawo around the tM soldien who had been leA to 
defeod it till the retum 01 tbe ships were now hopelessly ouc* 
numbered; they were sciU holding out, bowever, when the ships 
into view, but at the same moment the waU was breached by 
the Spanish contlngent. While alkrwing his troops to plunder at 
will, Hannibal ordered as many pr is oners to be uken as posdble. 
The women and children were oistributed as priaes amongst the 
soldien; the male prisoners to (he oumber of 3(000 were tåken out 
to the spot where Hamilcar had died, aod aher being tortured, 
were Idlled u a ucrihce to his spiriL Tbe dry was razed to the 
ground, and was never reoccupra. 

A£ta the dstructioo of Hannibal retumed to Carthage 

with his own and his dty*9 aims Åilly acbieved; the disbanding of 
the huge army shows clearly enough that Carthage had no thought 
of forther cooquest in ^ite ot the rapid succetses which had been 
woa. 

It is probable that the ntuation would have become luble again, 
as it had done after the eariler battle at Himera, if it bad not been 
for Intemal changes ac Syracuse. A polidcian named Hermocrates, 
who had iospired tbe defence of the dty against cbe Athenians, had 
led (he fleet to tbe A^eao in 410 to carry on operations against 
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Achens on the Spaitan ^de. Although he pertbrmed creditably 
eoough, the eaay victortea which the Syracusand in thw over- 
coniidence had expected never came about, and the contingeat 
waa involved in the defeata sufTered by the Sparuns and uetr 
alUee. Meanwhile Diocles, the chief poUdcal opponent of Hermo* 
catca, gained the coniidence of the Syracusana and on the news of 
a defeat sufTered by HermocrateB in 409 the Syracuaan asembly 
vented iu dlaappoinunenc on hlm, forgetful of hia Services in the 
past, and passed a decree orbaniihment in bis absence. New oflicera 
were sent out to the fleet» which was recalled because of the situalion 
in Sidly. 

Hermocrates made no attempt to rouse his men 10 his support 
—like most Greek lailors they were probibly in favour ^ raoieal 
democrtkcy—but obtained money from the Persiaus with which he 
hired ships and mercenaries and saiied for Sidly. He arrived at 
Messanajust about the time of the fall of Himera, and enroUing a 
thousand refugeci from chac city, he tried to force his way i&to 
Syracuse. When this ihiled he sec hioself up as ruler in the dii- 
mantled Selinua, which was noe garrisoned oy the Canhaginiana 
when thdr army left Sicily; there he was joJned by many other 
refugees and soon disposed of a force of 6|000 meo. He carned out 
raida into che territory of Motya and PaTsomua and defeated the 
troopa who came out againit him. Theae lucceaaea compared very 
favourably wlth che actiona of Diociea at Himera and opinion at 
Syracuae turned in favour of Hermoeratet. He acquirod further 
popularity by sending for burlal In their homeland the bodies of the 
oyracusans who had fallen at Himera and which Diociea in hii haste 
had leh unburied, an act of omission regarded ai deplorahle. 
Finally, in 407» hii aupporters in the cicy aucceeded in procuring the 
banishment ot Diociea, but failed co bring about the rttiu of 
Hermoeratet; he made another attempt co retum by force, but was 
kiUed in the fighting. 

Garthage decidedto xaake Che attacki of Hermoerates against her 
SicUian dependenciea the excuse Ibr an attempt to auMue the 
whole island, although the Syracusans disowned them and cried 
without lucces to avert the war by negotiations. The deciaion to 
embark on this venture muse have been the subjeet of enueh dis* 
cussion at Carthage as it was an even more rtdical departure from 
her policy during most of the fifth century chan the interventioii 
in 410; no doubt the decisive facCors were the feeling of confide&ce 

S roduced by the viccories of Hannibal, and a conviedon that 
yracuse was too much weakeoed by intemal diversions to ofier 
decenniaed resistaace. Both sides were active dipiomatically; 
Syracuse sought help from all the Greek eldes in Sicily and Itaiy 
and also from Sparta. Carthage also, as we leam from a rtcently 
discovered icscriptioQ, looked to Greece. 

An embassy was sent to Athens where ic was well received, and 
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tbe Atheniaiu sent cnvvys directly to the Canbaginiarr commaoden 
jn Sid]y «ytririg for tbdr frien^hip and allUnce. Canhafe had 
much to gain éom a frieodly Athem. She could hope that Naxoø 
and Catane, o!d Sidlian aJlie» c/Athens, would rduse to send help 

to Syracuse_and they did in £sct take no part in the war. Further, 

if the Athemass, who were now in a desperate poution in their war 
with Sparca could nevertheless be stirred to further vigorous 
rcsUtance the Spartans wcfuM be deterred from sending forces to the 
west. In this ropect aJso the hopea of the Carlhaginiani were 
reahzed, thougfa it may be doubttt whether the Spartans would 
have allowed anything to deflect them at the moment when dnal 
victory was within their grasp. 

From the Athenian pmot ofview ehere were obvious advantago 



10 Greek freedom (han any otber power. In retum for this help 
Persia reoulred tbe recognidon of htf rvle ovtr the Greeki of Asia 
Minor, Acbeas could not concede; it accordlngly went to 

Sparta wlw was prepared to sacrifrce them io ipite of her claim, 
frequently repeaeed, to be fighting fbr the Inaependence of all 
Gr^ dties. 

The new evidence confinns (hat from the time of the Athenian 
lovadon of Si^y, nainely that Athens abo was prepared (o call in 
the oon-Greek, no doubt the more wiUingly in the case of Garchage 
since the two itaies had never beeo in confiict The fact is that 
alt^ugh coosdousnesi aaong the Greeks in general of th^ 
dlBeience from, and, as (hey bueved, superiority to oon*Greek, did 
not dimlnish as coatacts between the two became more fre^eot, 
tbere was less and less reluctance on tbe part of individual Greek 
states to enter into dose pplirtr*! relatsons with non-Greeks when it 
was opportune. This is wby appeals to a common Qreek feeling 
as it were to defend '*Greek dvilizadon’*, made by suta threateaed 
by t hei r non-Greek nei^bours, often had to little effecu 

We know nochisg w the toms of the final agreement, if any, 
between Athens and Carthage i in any case it had no efrect on the 
roolt ot the Peloponncstan war, and Athens capitulated to the 
Spartan in 404. Meaowhile tbe Carthagicians recruited an 
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army evcn larger than their previom one. Our sources give ao 
impossible fi^re of 190,000 men; \/t can only ity tbat in fact it 
prob&bly outnumbered the 35,000 brought against iu The number of 
trjremes given, i 90 , is more likely to be correct. Hannibal 

was plat^ in command of the exjx^tion, an obvious chmce 
because of his earlier succces, but In view of bis age he insisted on 
caking with him a relative named Himilco as coUeague. An sdvanoe 
force of forty trireraes was sent ahead as a divenion, and thoiigh 
£neen of (hese v/ere lost in an engagement oif Mt Eryx, the great 
fleet of traniports under che protection of the rest of the trirenea 
croued safely to some poinc near the south-westem tip of Sidly. 

Hannibars first acuon muse have been the restoration 0^ the 
pwtion in the area which had been under aitack by Kermoeratee. 
This was qujckly done—we hear nothing of any fighting at Selinui 
and may assuxnc (hat on hearing of the arrival of tne Garthaginian 
expedidon all Greeb who had ventured to reium to the dty at onee 
wichdrew. The nexC objeetive of the CarthaginUns waj Aeragas, 
the nearest Greek city xo Selinus, and a few miles inland from the 
Southern eoasc of che Island. For many years it had been exceedingly 
mosperous, largely ovdng to a careitil neutrali^ in the various 
Sidiian wars. Among the many states with which it had traded was 
Carthage Itself The city had a widespread reputation for wealth 
and luxury and had some of the most notable public buildingt in 
SicUy. Hannibal first invited it to enter into an alliance with 
Gartnage, or if this was not acceptable, to remain neutral in the 
fbreheoming conflict with Syracuse. Both proposals were r^ected. 
l^e Aeragantines were rrirtforced by a force of 1,500 mercensry 
hoplites under the command of Dexippus, a soldier of fortune from 
Laconia though not a full Sparian cltuen; of more doubtful uie 
were the eight hundred Campanians who had served with Hannibal 
on his earlier campaign but had gone over to the Greek side because 
they were dUiatisbcd with their share of the plunder. 

Aeragas was very strongly situated on a group of precipitoui hiUs 
which had been fortified at weak points; below, to the west, the 
river Hypsas made a diiect attack fmm tbat side pardcuUrly 
difficult. It was natural, however, that Hannibal should tiy to take 
it by assault as he had Selinus and Himera. He placed bis nain 
camp with his siege train to the west of the city and a teeondary 
one to the north in order to prevent any help from Gela and Syracuse 
geteiog in. Two siege towers were then brought up against the 
weakest sectioo of the west wall, but after some success they were 
both destroyed by a sally made during the aight. The next move 
was the desCruedon of the tombs and sepulchral monuments which 
lay to the south of the city, and the use of the stone to fUl up the 
bed of the Hypsas in order to faciiiute fiirther attacks. While this 
Work was going on, one of the tombs was struck by Hghcnicg, and 
the morale of the Garihaginians, which was affected by this Ul* 
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MBca, vaj funher IcrWCTed by ao cpidemic of ac unknown naturc in 
which Hannibal himurtf «tkd. HImiIco, who took over the command 
of the expedidon, storaed che desecration and aAer sacnJidn? a 
chiid to appease die go^ carried the work iorward by other means. 

Beibre a deciave anack could be launched» a subatandal Syra- 
cuaan force approached from the eaat along the coaat road. Ic 
nuabcred 30,000 foot-soldier» asd 5,000 horae. and >tfas commanded 
by onc of the newly elected general* named Daphnaeu*; the 
S>^U9an fleec sailed aloog the coast keeping in touch. Himilco 
ordered the troopa in the leeondary camp co mtercept the Greek* 
and prevent them entering Acra^ A Uttle took p!ace near a 
river to the eaai of the dty and ^ Carthaginlan* were dcfeated 
with locMS amouniing (o $,000. Daphnaeu* chccked the pursuit 
rmembering bow three yeara before the Himcrana had juffered a 
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lan* on ihe frank a* ihcy made ther way to the aouth of the city 
towa^ their main camp, but tbe Acnginiioe general* fai lyj 10 
t«ke ir. Maoy of the citirem streamed out by the eastem gate* and 
jo;n^ with Daphnaeu* and hi* troopa; an impromptu aasembly 
waa hald at which paanons were *0 roused by acouation* of bribery 
made againjt the general* a* an explaoation of iheir failure to 
attack tbat four out of ibe five were stoned to death on the ipot and 
STjS» “"TOwly eicaped beeauie of ihe prwige of the name 

It now the Carthaginians who were on the deferuive, SuppJic» 
from Gela were brought into Actm^ while the Syraciuan cavaJry 
prevented anythjng from entering Hunilco'* camp; he had been 100 
confident of the tpeedy capture of the dty to make adequate 
preparau^ for hi* own mppliea Leaming the approtch of a 


forty irireme* from ?anormu* and Moty» to miercepc it. The 
Syraeuaans were not taking tbe preper precaution* becauie of dic 
prevwu* loacnvity of the Carthaginian deet, which they foU made 
iti appearajw now that wiaier wa* coaii^ on altogethe unlikely, 
A* a re^lt, Hiimlco * shipa sank dght of the Syractaan e»corc ahin. 
dr^, the rest on to tbe shore. and capeurtd all the provisfon ihiw. 

IBM reversed tbe poamon a secood lime, nsce the Carthaginian* 
DOW had ampJe wkOio, while Acraga* bem to go ihorc; in 
a^tiOT to thedifliculPesofgettiDgthe proviflonsinto the city the 

other Sted^ suces muit have fouod it very burderaome to wpply 
^ir populou* neighbour. The Campanian mcrcenaric* of Aeraca* 
jud^g Aeir side * poation to be hopeless, went over to Himilw on 
r^pt of a bnbe of fiftcen caJentL Wone jtijj, Dedppu* brouahl 
about du wihdrawal of the Greek allio and mcrceoiincs. He wa* 
iTMperted rf being bribed, which may perhap* be no more than a 
reflenoa of the low estunate held of the honoty of che Lacedaimon- 
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!an9 ODce they were irMd from the austere regulations of their 
homeland; his own briefly rccorded reasoo for leaving was that 
owing 10 ie Uck of juppucs it was belter that the war be sctilcd 
somewhere else. No doubt there v/as more to it thao this, but it is 
clear that in the vicw of Dexippus, and presumably oiher generals 
on the spot, the only hope wa$ to stand a long siege in a better 
position Ihan Acragas and hope the Carthaginians would give up 
firat. It could haveTjcen argfded that a largcly mercenaiy force Uke 
Himilco’8 was not likely to be patient of a long pcriod of Jiege 
operaiions, but ihis purclv n^ative thinking shows a Jack of con* 
fidence in the nblliiy of tne dreek hoplite army to match a more 
numerous but hcicrogcneoua enemy. 

As a rcsult of these misfortunea, and the memory of what had 
happened at Selimis and Himcra, the morale of the Aera^antines 
couapsed; it v/as decidod to abandon the city. The operation was 
carried oui v/Uh great speed, eoen though there was no Imminent 
danger, and was entlrely nnhindered oy Himilco. At first the 
refugees were aheltered by Gela but were later given a home at 
LeontinI by the Syracuaans. The Carihag^niacis entered an almosi 
deserl^ city which contalned a vast amount of booty. A con- 
fiderable part of ihis consUted of werks of ari of every dcscripiion, 
and the most valuable were tent to Carthage. It is a remarkable 
Jhci that it wai about this dale that the import of Greek produets of 
many kindi inio Carthage became common a^n afier more than 
half a century; there were teveral reuons for uiii, ai will be shown 
later, but the sudden influx of Greek works of art from Acragas 
played its part in changlng the taste of the Carthaginians. A 
parallel occurred two centunes later afier the sack of Syracuse by 
&e Romans in dia 9.c.: the hiitorian Livy sutei that it was from 
the loet brought into Rome from Syracuse tnat Roman taste became 
enthusiMtically philhdlene. 

The Carihaginians had been leven months before Acrsigas which 
fell in December 406, but they now had comforuble quarten for the 
rest of the winter and an advance base for further eperatioos. The 
fu ture Icoked very black for the reit of Greek Sicily, and some 
peoplc etnigrated to the Greek citics in Italy, others to Syracuse. 
The intcrnal poliiical disorden, which bad partly been ihe cauie 
of the war, continued. The general opinion was that the Syracusan 
generals had ^en respomible for the loss of Acragas, which in the 
sense that in spite of having by far the larg«t coniingent in the 
ficld they bad ncvenheleis accepted the advice of Dcxippus and 
wichdrawn, was justified. With the citizens in a sUte of nuogled 
fear and anger, an assembly was hcld to discuss the situation. It 
was addressed by a former supporter of Hermoerates nmed 
Dionyiius, who had served bravely before Acragas in a suboedinate 
position. 

There can be Uitle doubt that from the fint he sought 10 utiliae 
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ihe cri^ iu order to achieve suprane power fer bimself. He a 
man of great cuiming and rutmesmess, but one who was able to 
win the support of men of voy difierent character. In his attack on 
the geoenJs delivered in the astembly he wu supported by one of 
the richest Syracusan dtizeoe even ihough his own popularity 
derived partly from his bumble origin as omosed to the generals 
who were men of substancc. The latter were deposed and new ones 
elected among whom was Dionysus hinself. He thea got the 
assembly to recall exilea, maiiy < 3 i whom himself 

beeo friends of Hennocrates» (hus Lncreasmg the numben of his 
supportert. Nest, be went to Gela» wbere the cautious Dexipnus 
was in command 10 spite of his poor showiog at Acngu. Some und 
of poUocal strunle was in pro^iras betweo the mass of the in- 
habitants and tM rtcb; Dkmynus intervened on the dde of the 
fonner and tbiough his own prest^. or (he presence of his $yra> 
cxisan soldiers, procured the execution of many of the rich and used 
their property (o pav ama» owing to Dexippus and his men. 
Thii acdon increated nis popularity amongst the masses at Syracuse, 
and on his retum chere m continued co work on the fears of che 
peopU by accusing bis eolleagues of tv^igence or treason in che 
face of immense Carthaginian preparations. Such accusations were 
sure of a sympacbetic bairiiig m che cireumstancei» and even (hose 
who doubted cheir substance agreed with (he arg^ent that in the 
crlsis full power mus( be given to one individuat^e generals were 
depoicd and Dionysius ww chosen commander in chief with 
fupreme powen. 

ouch was the mpd rise of one of the tnost remarkable figures of 
the Iburth century s.c The picture of hlm in our andent sources 
is a very hos^ one; he is portrayod as a typical tyranc of the 
demogogic sort who me to power by tbe expknucion of clais- 
feeling against the rich and wim bad few good qualities or achieve- 
ments to bis credit This b hardly tbe whole trutb. Dionysius 
certainly used class^war tactks with great effect but he had 
supporters among the rkh also. The Syracusans lac k ed complete 
conlideace in thw denocradc institutioiis, and even in time of 
peace the dty bad never had tbe sial^ty of democradc Athens. 

Tbey had already permitted some resthctions 00 their freedom at 
the time of the Atbeniaa invasion, bul ibepcpwert given to IHonyrius 
were such that it was likely (o be a dimcult t^ to restore the 
normal coDscitu(ioDal pracdce. The suMorters of Dionysius quoted 
as a precedent (he authoricy given to uelon and che great victory 
he bad woo half a century faefore; (hey omitted to mention, «nd the 
Syracusans pre ferr ed to fbrget, that he had gone on to establish a 
tynony. 

Himilco remalned in winter quarlers at Acragas during the 
ZQonths that all this was gmng on. He realized that any marked 
acbvity on his part migfat strragthen parties or personalides able 
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to direct ih€ Syracusan opcrations more cffectivcly. Li tUe wring, 
he marcbed out and devMt&ted the territories of Oela and 
iu neighbour Gatnerina and thea pltched camp near the former to 
prepaie for an assault. He used the same tactlcs aa he had at 
Aaagaa, not invesiinj it completely but pladng a camp botb 
to the west and east. By thh time it must have appeared positively 
advantageous to leave the besieged a Une of retreac, for Acragaa 
had shown how Utiie conhdence the Greeks had in iheir defeneea. 
The Gelans» in apiie of the weakness of their posidon and fordhca- 
don»—the city was long and oarrow in shape^ and not naturally 
i(rong_heM out untU the approach of Dionytiui and his army. 
This conslsied of about 30,000 fooc^eoldien» Italiots aa weU m 
S iceliots, and wai accompanied by a fleet of fiAy shipi. Fixing his 
camp to the east of the city he iried to force the Garthaginlans to 
gi ve up the auack by iotercepting their suppUes. 

After three weeks had passed wjth no «ignifieant result, Dionytiui 
undertook a direct atuca on Hitnilco^s weatem camp, the eastern 
one having been evacuated at the firii approach of Dionysius 
becauie ofnimilco’i unwilhngneø to rUk a aefeat like that he had 
suffered in limilar circumstancea at Acragai. The plan was that the 
Syracuaan fleet should land troopi in the rcar of the camp where »ti 
defences wcre weakeat; the Itallota, marching between Oela and 
the sea, were to attack the louth-eaiiem comer, and the Siceliou 
(including the Syracuians), having passed to the nonb of the dty, 
were (0 make for that side of the camp. Dionyiiua hinuelf planned 
to go with his mcrcenaries threugh the city and cmerge by the 
western gate where the Carthaginian camp came closesi to me 
walli. The lucceu of this plan depended on each dlvision attacking 
simuJtaneously, but t^ngs went very differendy. 

The troops from the ships attackea first and drawing ofT defenoers 
from the part opposed to me Iialioti, allowed the latter to in to 

the camp. As the other divisloni had not yet anacked, Kunilco wtu 
able to concentratc his men, in parlicular his Csmpanians, at this 
point, and the Italiots were driven out with the loss of J,ooo men. 
when the Siceliots made their attack, Hizniico moved the Iberian 
and Campanian troops to the newly threatened quarter where they 
joined Carthaginian contingent; the Siceliots were ihen re- 
pulsed without much difiiculty. As for Dionysius, who had ^ 
shortest diitance to cover, he had not even passed thiough the city 
when he heaid of the defeat of the other divisions. 

No sdequate ejmlanaikiD has survived of what delayed Dionysius 
and it is not surpnsing that he faced the famihar chargea of CTcason, 
spedfically in roking the livea of the Syracusans and their allies 
while preserving those of his tnercenaries. A more probable explaoa- 
don could be tbus: the sueoessful carrymg out of simultancous 
attacks has always been one of the most difficult operations of war, 
and Dionysius’ anny was a heterogeneous one with no experience 
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of jomt operatiou o& the scale that he pLumed. la the ^ht for the 
cajup the Carthigimans bad the advantage of figbtiag from pre- 
pared pc^tioca wfiere troopa coidd easQy Iw moved abwt. Yet the 
only alternative opea to Dionydus if a serious atteirøt wu to be 
made to rave Gela was a ^tcbed batde in which the Carthaginiana 
with their superior aumb<ra migbt annihilace ibe Greek army and 
have the whole of Sidly at tbeir mercy. He therefore choae the 
aJtemative wbich offered a way of retrett if thiop tbould g*o wrong. 
Furthermore we have already aeen the tack cf confrdence ahown 
by D«cippui and othot ai Acr^aa, and nowr Dionydiy adviaen 
were unanintoua in oppoeiog a picchcd battle alter tbe failure of the 
atcaek oo the camp. ^dly etvwtfh it looka as thouch Hirnilco alao 
waa reluctanc to engage as a pttched battle. He nad oflered no 
reeiatance to Dionynui on hu firat approach co the town, remember- 
ing the revene he bad nifrered at Acragaa, and at no other time 
showed himaelf ready to ruk a decmve engageanenL fict ii that 
a Greek hopUce anny propcriy led could M a formidable fighting 
force, and tomilco wai cautknu aboMt auking everything on one 
battle; hii eonduct of the ^dlias wir both on land and aea marka 
him aa an uciadventuroua commander. 

Ai aoon aa the frulure of the attack wia dear, Dion^ua dedded 
to evacuate Gela with all iti inhabitanta, and thU waa done the very 
nexe night; oo the way to Syracuae, ratnrrina abo waa ei^tied of 
iti inhabitanta aa be waa not prepared to defend it. Hunllco*! 
refuaal to barry the retreatisg cdumna, which Dionwua* enemiei 
took aa a proof of colhuion, waa ratber due to the Ca]thagiAian*i 
good KJiae. Hia mercenary tro<^ would be inapired co itUl further 
joyalry by beiog given time to munder, wfaile ^ Syracuuna (and 
Diooyiiua in paiticular) woula be asbamaaed by che crowd of 
refugeei. Dionyaiua waa faced with the same unpopularity inco 
whi^ he had done so mucb to bring Da|dmaeua and otbera, woether 
people believed io the itory of bis treaaoo or were dmply bumiliated 
by t^ lack of energecic rtsutance. The lialiots weni home in diagusC 
and the refugem fr^ Gela and Camerina ættled at Leontiru rather 
than put tbemaelves directly in ihe power of Diooysius ac Syracuae. 
Tbe Syracuaan cavaliy, which waa compoo e d of the wealchier 
CLtizens, saw a rhtne» 0^ gettii^ rid of tbe dictator, rode ahead of the 
main force, and took over thi dty. Tben, through extraordinary 
negligence, tHoking pohapa thatCfiooyiiua would be abandoned by 
the rest of the army, they diapened. Dionynus came up with a 
force cf proven loyalty and kiUed or drove out most of the (iissidents. 

A( tbis point there is a gap in our touice for thia period of 
histojy; we have no knowledge of the movementa of Hunilco or 
wbether be even b^an tbe siege of the last major city in Sidly 
outside hia graap. Wben (he stocy resunee we find that Himilco haa 
ofiered terma to Dkmynua wlucb tbe latter has accepted. Ic appean 
that the epidemic ^^ch had atcacked the Carthaginuns at Aimgaa 
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bad brøken out aeam and Hinulco is said co have lost half his men. 
A further reason for the condusion of a peace treat/ tvaa che end of 
the Peloponuesian war with tbe victory of the Spartans and their 
allies over che Athenians in August 405. v/hich left Sparta free to 
help her friends in the west if called \i^n, even if only by the supply 
of volunteers In view of her own exhaustlon. It can hardly be 
believed chac Himilco would have made peace without an atCempt 
on tbe greatest prise in Sicily if it had noe been Ibr some very 
compelhng rcason, and in fact this argument also goes against the 
hypothesis ofDionysius’ treason; he could never have obtained the 
security of Syracuse by such means. 

The treaty conliimed Carthapnian rule over the original 
Phocuician foundations in western Sicily, over the Elymians, 
naturally includiM Segoia, and over the Sicans (a section of the 
nadve SielUans). The people of Aeragas, SelinuJ, and Himera, ©r 
wfaac WM lefi of them» could retum to their shattered cities as 
lubjects of Carthage; and thoie of Gela and Camerina could return 
to ihein after the walls had been deitroyed smd Uve ai Cribute* 

S &ying dependendei of Carthage. AU the other sutes in the Island, 
reek or Sieel, were to be independent, and this induded Leoniini, 
which had ^en a dependency of Syracuie linee 493. Finally a 
ipedal dause (apparently) recognised Dionyiius as dictator of 
^racuse. This treaty was so mueh to the disaovantage of Syracuie 
that i( muse have been dictated by Himilco. The territory of 
Cartltfge in Sid ly was now many times g^eaCer than ic ever 
been before, whi!e Syracuse was prevented from improvjng her 
position in tbe future by subjugaung her neigbboun. The clause 
recognidng Dionyiius u ruler <a Syracuse wai almost certainly his 
reward for not holding out for better terms ta he might well håve 
done seeing Himilco*! desire for peace. 

Himilco returned home in triumph and diibanded his amy; 
quite apart from the acquisltlon of a large tract of fertile territory 
and an increasing nutnber of tribule-paying subjeets ai the Greeks 
began to go back to their old hornes to see whether Uviog under 
Carthapruan overlordi wai any worse than cxisicncc as refugc«, 
ihe Carthaginian treasury must have been greaily eariched by the 
booty brought back from the Greek cities. Tne loss to be set against 
these gains wu tbe epjdemic which now spread throughout Gar* 
thagii^n territory causing great loss of life. 

% tbe other band, the Greek world had suflered Its greatest 
disaster at the hands of non-Greeks since the suppreasion of Greek 
freedom in ÅåiA Minor by the PeraUns a cenfury before. Yet these 
Greeb had been Uberateå by Athens within a generadon, and tht 
fifth century had leen a succession of Greek triumphs. Now the ddc 
seemed to be setting the other way; the Greeks of Asia scemed to be 
in as desperate a position as those of the west. Sparta after her 
victory over Athens was unable and unwilling to replace ber as the 
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protector of the AsUtic Greeks end by the Peace ^ Anialcida» of 
387 auirendercd aU of thon to PenU. A PffaUel beeween thu 
treaey uid that made between Himileo and Dionysiua was thal it 
atipulated that all oiber staiea sbould be autonomous. Supernaally 
thia accofded wth deep-«eated Greek poUdcal prindplcs, but m 
practice it tended to prevent them fro» combmiof in allianc» to 
opptne the politio of major powen. The common Greek fcelmg 
against any form of alJiance or federation which maght submerø 
the autOQomy of the Individual «ate had been strengthened by 
bitter «tperience of the fcct—a perennial one—that it was pracccally 
impoaable lo construet an alliance which waa not looner or later 
dominated by ooe of its memben« 

The chances of Diooy»« «irviving dus humiliating peacc must 
have leemed negligible to many. However, with the e»ential back¬ 
ing ofa force cf mercenariea low to hinuelf perwnally» and ihrough 
hia own force of character, he was able withia a fcw years to 
challenge the Cartharøans to an even more serioui eonflict thao 
the oce he h ad ynth miBculty survr^d. 

Dioaysiuj is ofren pomyed as one of the earUeat rulers to *ee the 
Umitatiocis of the dty-ttate sytte» of the Greeki, especially when ix 
was foced with atm^ froo states diflerendv organUed or m oiher 
wayt more poweriul, and to have eatabliined a large t^conal 
lUte under centmli^ government amply for thia reason. This may 
be 10. but it may be suspected that his prime motive in the eonouest 
of all the Greek and Hellcntted suta of Sidly aod soulhem Ittly 
was hii cvm lust for power» and that he had very few genumely 
conatruetive ideas. In any case it took more than a Dfonysius and a 
generation of wars to deatroy the Slceiiots* love of 

autonomy» and the city»siate had its last flowering in the west, not 

in Grceee. - . ,, 

Dionysiui was exceedingly ruthless in the purtmt of ms aims. He 
destroyed Naxca, venerat^ as the first fo^mdation in Si^y, and 
peopled it with native Siciliana; he established Campanian mer» 
eenaries in Caune, the fint step—^ugh he couid hardly be 
eapected to see thia—in the itallaoization of the uland; and chough 
moet of his merceaaries and colonists were Greeks» there was a 
great of inhuman foreed movement of populadon. It was not 
generally held by the Greeks that he was a champion of Greek 
civiliaabon against non-Oreeks, and at times be seems to have 
regarded the esdsteoce of Carthapnian power in Sidly as essential 
for the safety of hia own podtion. No majOT foatuies of the Syracuaan 
coosdtutioo were altered by him, nnce all were subservient co hia 
wih; he cootented himaelf with the style of “general with full 

g jwers” for life, and the popular aaiembly reg^aHy met to give 
rmal approval (o hia measCues, for andent dictators knew well 
enougfa bow to pay l^nservice to Uberal msdtudoos while deprxving 
of all real significance. 
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A$ loon u the Carthagiiuaia left» he buUt 4n almost un* 
^gn»ble fortrea ofi Orcygia^ ttw most eaxilY defemible part of 
Syracuse, to wbich onJy his b^yguard and men of proven lo^lty 
v;ere a^tced. In che «uccecding yean he endrely ignorea che 
provisens of his treaty with Cannage guuanieeing the autonomy 
of the Greek cides and conquered in tuin Naxc«> Catane, and Leon- 
ti ni , bringing mo«t of (he inhabitanta lo Syracuse, admittedly 
gi ving them the rights en^ed by the existing dtiæas; xnost Sied 
stattt aJso aclraowledged lus supranaey. In spite of ebeae flagrant 
breaches of the peace treaty, the Caitha^iniani showed reluctance 
to go to >var. Wfth the eountry stiU suflenng fi‘om (he effects of the 
^ndemic, the mercantile ^igarehy wu reluciant to undertake the 
huge exp^iture ueded to ratK another mercenary army unleta 
forced to do so ^ a dircet thxeat to a m^or interest; tbey were 
prepared to ignore Dsonytius* conquest of Greeks so lou as he did 
not openly attack the Carthaginian sphere oT Sieily. If tbey had 
react^ looaer, aa tbey were entitled to do, t^ i^hc have avoided 
tome Krioua aetbacks, because from 41M Dionytiua began to make 
preparadona 00 a laige acale wbich everyoæ knew were directed 
to a major war agalwt Canhage. 

On the heighu « BpipoUe, from wbkh an enemy could donunace 
Syraeuse, he ouilc a mrt jaiim to the by two walli which waa 
one of the strongesc piecea of fordfleadoo in an^uity. Two hundred 
warahipt were added to the fleet, aome of which were quadnremea 
(galleya with fbur rowers to the oar) aaid to be a development of 
own. ^gineen and armourere were attracted from all over 6e 
Greek world to equipment auiuble fer both Greeka^ and 

mercenariea of varioua races and me t boda of flghdng. Dionysius ia 
also crediied with (he isvention of ibe catapult, but his machiMO 
were used for che discharge of amall itones and bolta, and it waa only 
in later generadom ^t they were made large enough to damap 
fordficationa. Dionysius waa a worthy foUower of Manaibal and the 
eaatem tradidon of aiegt warfare, a^ (be first Greek to have any 
lucceaainlt. 

Early in 398 the preparaeJona were completc, and the opj^non 
to Dionyaiua bad alinoat tUaappeared in the new feeling of coofidence 
and power wbich hia preparadona had created. In hii ipeech to (he 
cidaena, Dionysiua dcscribed the Cartbaginiana as the common 
enemy of the 6reeka in general and the Siceliott in particular, and 
recalled the sufferings of the five lublugated Greek statea. He argu^ 
that the enemy were only prevented from subduing all of Sioily by 
the plague, wbile converady thia accident had now provided the 
Syracusam with an opportunity to liberate the five statea beiore 
Carthage could recover. Carthage was preaented with an uldmatwn 
to give up the Greek sulgect state» or go to war. To ihis Carthage 
could only give one aaswer in apite of her lack of ^parationa, since 
aurrender (J the dde» would ccrtaunly bc foUowed by a demand for 
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ihe evaeuAtion oS th« rest of ^dly. Recruiang o ffi ce ra were ieat to 
tho iuuaI soorces of mercenaric» but bdbre ^ troops arrived the 
portion lo Sidl/ grtw very Kiiou». 

Carthage now rcaped the hatred whieb Haiuubil bad sown 
atnong the Greeka by iat atrodtka. At Dicoysiut approached with 
hia army, ttcb of the Greek dtus row and maataem the Garlha- 
'nian re^eots and ganitoos, t^turing any who were taken alive. 




to be more dvUized towaids tbdr pTkoooa. This v^as probably noe 
the cate; what it more certain te dmt the cuttoms of war among the 
Greek* decKned frean their already banh (thougfa compared with 
*ome of tbdr ndgbbourt, humane) ttanda^, in accordance with 
the rule that atredty be«o atrod^. 

Dionyiiu* ttxtiAx for Mocya, the ttroiiMt point held by 
the Carthag^ans in nidly, and reaotutdy ddéndcd. ReaJieing 
that with hl* luperiority at tea be had Uttle to fear iiom the Car- 
thagiiuan fleet, he beaebed hte ihiM and the crewt idned the 
anny in the talk of building a mote acnai the rtretch of water 
separating Motya from the mainland, the defeoden having det- 

n ed the cauaeway, HimUeo. ogo^ pot in command of operadon* 
idiy, sailed wiA a buodred triremes ioto the lagoon m which 
Motya wu «ituated, hoping lo deetroy the Greek thip* whUe they 
were beached. 

Dionynut wa* equal to the ein e ig enw; he placed archer* and 
alicgert on the nearat thip and catapuitt on a neck of land patt 
whj^ Hifflilco had to MiL The mitiilet to diaconceried the Gartha- 
'niani that they retreated, <nd tg Himileo wa* uawilling to iaee 
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battle,* be retumed to Carthage kaving Mocya to tend for itielf. 
When the mole wa* compkt^ a new haaard iaeed the Greek*. 
Motya mu(t have loofced luce an Itallan dcy of (he Renaimnce, fbr 
many of the buiJdxop were tower* «ome itoriet high. In order that 
the atiacken ihould not be dommated from tfame, Dionytiua buile 
tiege tower* i» «torie* high and white toldien up above provided 
cover, teami below attackM the waUt with battenng ram*. When a 
breaeb wa* made the dekoder* reateied with all the fire fbr which 
Phoenidaju and other Semide people* were ftnwut, making every 
tall houte a fbr tre* * at the Gr^kt tought to move up the narrow 
alley*. 

DIodonu Siculut wiitet: **after the Slceliot* had breached the 
wall* and teemed to be matters of tbe dty, they were raked by 
mitsilm from men in higber podtiont io tbe house*; they accordingly 
brought up thdr woodm cowen to tbe house* and equipped (hem 
with ibot bridges which they could push out on to the house* and 
thu* forte a paatage. tower* and buildiogs being tbe tame height.. • • 
Such a determinadon filled the defender* that the Siceliot* were in a 
very difficult poritkni. At they were fighting from the nispeided 
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foot bridges they sufimd beAvily because oT tbe lack of space and 
che desperatioa of che Hioenidans who had given up bo^ <k 
Some were killed in hand^ccnhand fighdng, othos, pressed back by 
the defenderSi fell to tbdr death off the bridgea.*’ 

In the end the niperior numbers of the umks told in a nigbt 
attack. The massacre, fear of whicb had animated che reaisiance, 
followed, women and chiklren iscluded; a group of Greeks who 
had fbught (br Motya (there were cercainly numbers of Greek 
residens) were crudfied. 

The capture of Motya was Dsonysius' ouStanding mUitary 
achievemenc, and opened the >vay (br a new era in the hiscory of 
ancient wai^e, as there were now very few pUces which were 
itrong enoi^h to withstand decermlned aasauls ^ properly trained 
besiegers. The operation was a modet (br a more fiimous siege in 
whicn ams men of Phoenidan race were the victuns^Alexander^s 
sim ana capture of Tyre. 

The season was now &r advasced and the amy nred after che 
long siege, lo Diooydus retumed to Syrmcuse leaving a small 
garrisoQ aC Motya and a fleet under hii brother Lepdso to cry to 
incercept any Ojthagioian attempt to put aa anny iotc Stdly. 
Barly m 397, in &ct, che Carthafinians had their force ready, 
mosUy Libyans and Iberia&s. The usual ezaggerated figures (br is 
lize are given in our sourees» but it was probably litdesrger than 
the army of Dionysius who musterod aomething over 30,000. In 
the campaign of 398 he h said to have had 80,000 foot-soldiers, 
which Kcnu too many; but nuch of (hs army h^ been diibanded 
in the winter, and did CMt take part la ibe next yean* campaigns. 

The Carthaginian ihips sailed under sealed ortUss which directed 
them to Panonnus, the transpors dlrectiy, che wanhips by the 
nearest poinc on the Sidlian coast in ordtf to dlvert actention from 
che transpors. Leptines fcU in witb the latter and sank cf them 
with 3,000 soidiers and half the 400 charios the Canhaguuaoj were 
bringing over—a curiouily oid«faahioped weapon which bad not 
been UM in conflics becweeD advanced states (br generationi. 
What use they can have been in the hiUs of Sidly it is difBcult to 
lee. Tbe majority of transporls (aaded safely, however, and we hear 
of no engagement involvmg tbe warsbips. Dionysius had retumed 
to the weet of the isUnd to i^ertake tbesiMe of^Segota, one of (be 
very (ew places which had remained loyal to Canb^e. Od tbe 
arrival of Hiiailco, be witbdiew co the ost, no doubc because he 
did not have a large enough (brce to oppose his enemy at luch a 
distance from his iMse. Wimin a very sbort aii che states in tbe 
west who had defected from Carthage retumed co their allegiance, 
and Motya was recaptured. It was never rebuilt; a new dty 

was (bunded nearby on the mainland at Lilyl^um, which sooa 
became as important as is predeccssoi. 

Himilco thea showed his imaginatiftfi in marching along the 
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north coåst of the iabnd, accomnanioi by hia to Mesaana, the 

obiect bttnff to cut Dsonyriua on from the lulio» and from Greece 
ioel£ Messana was razed, ibough mott of the iahabitanis escaped 
into the interior of the islaod, and almost aU the SiceU, who were 
aJways ready to jtrike a blow againtt the Orcek», jomed him. Aa 
the rfirect Coastal route to Syracuae was dosed owing to an crupiiw 
of Mt. Etna, Himiico bis amy round the wcat of the 

mountain, airniag to rejoin his fleet under its adnural Mago at 
Catanc. Dionysius had made preparadoia to itand at Taum*, half* 
wav between Syracuse and Catane with 30.000 fcoi-aold^ and 
« ooo cavalry, accompanied by his fleet of cQo shjps ofwhich almott 
all were quinqueremo oc quadriremes, Sixty of ibcac were manned 
by Uberated tlavej, a «source only resorted to by ancient stattt 
in moment* of extreme dangcr. It ii io lact difficuli to account for 
hil apparent ihortage of men and it ii ^ible thac there wa* some 
poliaeal lactor invoTved, wch as a weakening of jupport among the 
Syracuians v;hich made him rduetant to use the dtiaen body to the 

^'*\Vhea HimiJeo wa* separated from his fleet, Dionynui thought he 
saw bi* oppoftunity » atuek and lent Lepiine» wih the whole 
fleet to engage. Mi^o, who outnumbered Leptines and may ^ve 
had as many a* 900 ships, was reluetant to fignc in a positjon where 
there would be compkte catastrophe if be were defeated, but nnally 
decided to join. The battle wa* ibe Mtot fwgbt m wmtern 
waten up to that date; afler an inidaf fucce« the Jeaditu Greek 
squadron was defeated and the reit of the Syracusan flett. lU- 
Rkanned and withoul proper order, were no match for the hghier 
but more oumerous and ^ter handled Ca r thagi n ian ship*. Ooe 
hundred Syracusan ihips were sunk or captured with the loe* of 

80,000 men. , , ., 

Tbe reversal of Ibrtune was now complete, and there wu nowM 
Dionyaius could do eacept retreat to Syracutt. He wa* foUowed by 
Himiico and Mago, and the latter lalled with his fleet and mnsporli 
into the outer wbour whiJe the Syracusaas remained impoceoi 
in the doeks on Ortygia. Himiico pitehed bi* camp to the south of 
the dty at the mouih of (he Axiapus river. There could be ao 
queitioQ of inveitiDg it endrely becaiøe of tbe greac length (seven- 
teen miltt] of the vnlls, and th« buUd^ of Dionysius bad rendered 
chem impregnable even to Carthaginian technique. Himiico muit 
have boped that m^ale at Syracuæ would coUapåe. and there were 
apparendy no atrodtiea to hs discredil whicb would make a 
DCgotiated pe n^ e untfaixikable. In point of iaet there waa seriou 
oppoMtion to Dionysius during the winter, but he ovcrcame 
with the aasistanoe m a Spartan ofBeer who had come to help in the 
defence. 

Syracuse wa* in fret aved a s eetmd dme by an epidenue, pvhap* 
of t^hoid frver, in the Carthaginian anny which broke out in the 
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fummer of $96. The camp was in a low-lyin^ manhy pUce, and Che 
summer vraa particularly hot; tbe clasgm w infecjion whæ a v&ac 
number of men were owded toged» in such conditions were 
increased by the &ct that the Carthagintan mercenaries did not 
practice evtn the elenentary haiene vt^iich the Romana did in 
their camps, ^odorus describea the scene. “The dUease fint 
attacked the Libyass were at fint buried aj they died j but toon 
because of the number of cc»rpKJ and ihe infeetkm <£ thote who 
iooVed afier the sick, no ooe dared to ap^Mnach (he sufieren. .. . 
From the stench of the unbuiied and the miasma from the marahes, 
the disease began with catarrh followed by cwellinei about the 
throat; then fever came on wiih pains in the spiniu nerves and 
heavineM in the legs, foUowed by dywtery and pustulej over the 
whole b^y. These were the syrapton in raost casei, but some weni 
mad and lost tbeir memory, and wandered in a delirium throurh 
the camp striking at everyone they met . . . Death came on me 
fifth day or ^th ac the latest» amid lucb pain thit tboee who hed 
been kiUed in battle were iccounted lucky. 

Dionytius wa$ not the man to let tuen an opportuni^ iHp; he 
attaclu^ two of the three stroogpmnts of the ^nhagnian camp» 
and captured both. One of ebese was Himilco*! bea^uartert, the 
olher on the outer harbour proteedng sone of ibe beached shipe. 
Theae were now set on fire by tbe Groels, a strong wind ipreadJng 
the fiames to tone of (he cransports tying at anchor; at the aame 
time (he Syracusan fieet at laae ventured uom dock to pick off luch 
Carthagiiuan shipe as were Uuitched to prevent their destruetion 
on shore. AU thu took place in fuU view of the catiaezu chroneiDg 
the walli. The effecc was (o make Himilco’s poution untenaMe; 
tbe camp as a whole had beld and there bad been no great lo« of 
men in the fighting» but the destruetion of a large part of the fieet 
made It impoerible to rupply the anpy. On the fourth night aAer 
the atuck» ne embarked tne Carthagiman element of the army on 
forty surviving triremes and «lipped out of the barbour, loaing a few 
shipe in the procesa. Tbe rest oTthe army wai leA to fend for Itself] 
most of tbe otcels who had joioed him es^P^ to tbeir own hornes» 
and the Iberians resisted undl Dionytius onered to take them into 
his service; the rest surrendered or were captured and apparently 
sold as slaves. It was later runoured that Hunilco had bribed 
Dionysius to let escape, but tiui ts probably a boitile fiedoo 
against tbe Greek; whzle the Carthagioian sdll héld one fort on the 
outer harbour aod had ships be could hardly be prevented from 
escaping. 

Tne eflecc of the defeat on Carthage was coosiderable. That all 
Sicalian states except the Pboenidan colomes and one or two others 
immediately fell away was unimportant compared with a revolt of 
her African subjeets. Their resentment at the hanhness of Ca^a- 
ginian rule wai ctacerbated by tbe deserdon of tbe non-Cartbsgiman 
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troopi in Sidly, necessary thou^ ihis bad doubdess been m 
Himilco ’8 eye. The «beb wert jcuned by thcpu»nds of ilavw and 
srized (be town of Tuo», from whieh ihey prtssed tbc Garthaginiana 
within theix wall*. Howevcr, litde difBculty waj capcricnced in 
bringing in supplies from Sardinia, and the rtbel», t heier^eneouj 
maas wiihouc leadcrs, Uler robt up and retumed to tbeir hornes. 

The Gardu^uiians, who had all tbe stroag rdigious feeling of 
ancieni Semitic peojJo, wcre al» op^oscd by a scnie of divine 
anger against them; in particular, the dbea» which bad itruck che 
army in Sidlv wa» attributed to ita destmction of tbe temples of 
two deides o^ great popularity in the uland» Demeler, ^ddeu of 
tbe ferdle comfrdda, and ber daughter Kore or Peraepnone. To 
allay thia anger, it was dedded to build a temple in thefr honour at 
Cartbage» and of the mott distinguisbed citizens were choien 
as priesu; the rita were to be oh$ervtd io tbe Greek manner and 

Greek resident» were appcanted to asabu . 

Tbis unusual episode bad it» effect on tbe rpread of Hellemsm m 
Canhage» and the soddasa were frcquendy reprænced on the 
coin» minted in for tbe mercenariea. Himilco was not the 
objeef of any proaecutkto, but felt the disascer » keenly that he 
dwberately ttarved Kjrrm^if » deatb: he wa» lucceeded ai Car- 
thaginiaa cooimaader by Mago who b^ had command of tbe freet, 
and who waa probably bh &q»hew. 

In the neat ewo yean tbere wa» Uttle acdvity in Sidly aa Dicnyiiu» 
wa» concerned in bringing order to tbe Urge temtcåy which wm 
now ooce again wiihin hi» grasp. In 393 Mago led a force from the 
Carthamnian dependenck» io tbe direction of Meaiana, but wa» 
defeated. Tbe next year he tried again vnth a largcr force, which 
wa» met by Diooyaiu» with 90,000 men at the river Gbrysai near 
the Sicel town of A^um. Bul botb general» had good reason» for 
avoiding a piiehed batUe; Mago wa» Ur from bU baie» and the 
main ooject of hi» operation wa» to put tufficieot preaiure on 
Dionysitu to obtain a reaaonable peace, while Dionyilu» needed 
mere dme to conaoUdate hi» rule over Greek Sidly. 

The term» of the peace are unibrtunately ooly briefry recorded 
in our source», but it teem i that Carthage renounced ali cUima to 
Greek citia on the uUnd, and gave up her alliante» witb Sicel 
»uta; the retained, besida tbe PboenicUn dtus, tbe Elyouant and 
tbe Sicao». Thu» the territorial podtk» wa» more or lea» tbe aame 
a» It bad been bdbre HanniWs campaign, veept that iMth 

e rotagonisti b»d atrengtheoed thdr bold on tbeir s mal ler neigh- 
our». The peace laated for ei^t yean during v^iich Dionyuui 
directed his entandve eh^hen; be made h i mtclf maater of 
the Greek» la Italy, tbough be did little to atrengthen tbem agajnat 
iccreasng presaure from tbe native IcaUans, and made tbe AdrUdc 
almoft a Syracusan lake. Hi» influence wa» even felt in Greece 
itself, but hé wa» unpopular with moat of the dties and (here were 
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hosdle demoiutratjons against his f e prt se nupvea at che Olympic 
Games of ^84. He was so fv from beipg roarded as a taviour of 
Oreek dviluahon that be was cocnpared with tbe Rin^ of Pema as 
a ruler who bad reduced numben of Greek states to slavery. 

As his power iflcreased, ^onysius became increaain^y cora* 
pUcent abwt the præpeec of aootber war with Gartba^ diou^ ia 
this case it looks as tbough be was co&teot gradually to dana» 
their incerets, leaving to them cbe decinen as 10 wbetber (bey wouTd 
in the end react scroogty. In 384, be took advantage of the diinculties 
of the £(niseans, who were under pressure from botb tbe Romans 
and the Celts, to lead a fleet into ih^ waten, ostensibly 10 suppress 
thdr piradcal aetivides. He looted an enormous trcasure from 
Pyrg), the port of Caere, and fouoded a base on Gomea whieh had 
the double purpose of protecting his own shipplog and tbreatening 
the Carthagiiuans in Sardioia. 

In Sicily ooe Sican state aAer anftthw was won over to Dionyiiui* 
camp until at last Carthage dedded 00 war, probably in 382, 
llnexpected support vms fouod amongst tbe Italiots, some of wbom 
weK pKpared to make common eause with Garthage out of fear of 
DioQ)«ui, which shows thai by this time the pccure of Caribage 
as a national enemy was no longer univenaUy accepted, if it ever 
was. Details of this conflict are obecure, partly because there were 
no really large engagements. Mago seot an anay ioto Southern 
luly of whose actmty oothing is known cxcept that in 379-378 it 
resiored to Hlpponion tbe survivon of tbe destrucdon wroi;gbt 
there by Biooysius some years before. Incooclusive skirmishing, 
with small loeies on both sMea marked the campaigas in Sicily tul 
373, when the Garthagmian army was defisated at Cabala, in the 
west of tbe islaod, loang 10,000 killed, including Mago himself, 
and 5)000 taken prisoner. 

The surviving Carthagioian offioers opened negotxations with 
Dionynus, who demanded the surrender of aU Carthaginian 
positions in SidJy and the paynent of repantioni. Tbe officers 
accepted these tenns but said that tbey had to be radfied by tbe 
Carmagioian govemment, and a truce was arranged for (bis to be 
conduoed. It seems dear that the Gartbaginians in tbe fieid were 
hoping to gain dme, since tbey must have been awmre of tbe crudal 
importance attached to tbe posMSsions in Sioly and tbe unlikelihood 
of tbe government agreeing to tbeir suiresder witbout a further 
efibrt to retain them. 

Mago^s son Himilco, an ambidotis and warlike young man, 
succeroed bis fatber as commander is SieUv and revitalized the 
anny in a period of intensive training. Wbea be was ready, negotia- 
tions were broken off, and at a battle near Himera tbe reeuJt of 
Cabala was revened. Dionydxis was defeated wieb tbe loss of 14,000 
Siceliots, Including bis brolber Lepdnes; this was ooe of the few 
occasions in which a Carthaginian anny defeated a Greek ansy of 
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cUsaic hoplite formation i& ibe op«o ficld. Himil»’* 1 c«m wer« 
aUo heavy, and he returocd co Paaonnus fromwhich new negooa- 
tioiu vOT begniL Tbu dme Dionyam ww to^nc^ 

Carthage the advantagc; thxee Giw atic*—Seliniu, Heradea 
Min^and TliermacTt*» "iceesaM ofHiroera) and a portion of 
Acrajrantiac tenilory w«t of tbe river Halycui wcnt to Carthage, 
withan indenuiity cf l.ooo talenta to be paid in jme^enis. 
Carlhaee now contrdled a third of tbe island, and m the 
divmon of Sicay more « ieas along tbe Halycu» remawcd m force 
wjth ooly thort Uved changca for a eeotury. 

The Ujc OD vp 4 iich Carth^ contended witb Dionyriui 

WM in q67, a year bcfbre the tyrant'» death. A aerioua epidemic of 
socne fort wu raging in Afrka, and tbere was a^ng ha 

subiects tbere and in Sardinia, and Dionyma aougbc awn » taJce 
advanta«e of the dtuadon. A frontier incident wa* mwc cause 
of the war, buc our auihority myi thai it waa provoked by Dionytiua, 
and the laci that tt was fougbt in the CartWiwan ^ere wov« 
the point. Sciinui and Eryx wcnt over co hi* «ide and he «ndertook 
the liece of Ulybaetim, wiih Uttle «u«ea«. Wbile it w« « pro^ 
he wai deceivei by a falac report of tbe de»truceion of a Carihagimaa 
flcci coroing co relieve tbe forere» and divided bh fleet, «endmg 
part of it back to Syracuee and bcaching the remainder, 130 
trirerne*. at Drepana, the barboux of Eryx. Thete thev ww ^n 
by furpriie by a fleei of «oo «hit» under a new CarthMiman 
comxninder, not of the Magonid tamdy, calJed Hanno, who was 
Uter «hed “the Great". Mcat of the Syraeman «hip« w«e taken 
and a« ii wa« now o© longer practicabJc to bcKcge Lilybaeum, 
Diony»iu5 reromed co Syrmeuae. A truce ww arrang^, a^ ^ugh 
Dionysiui died befbre a frah peace Creaty wa« conciuded, thi* 
done M one of bi« firrt actioM by hi* »uccc«#or. Ac lernional 
arrangemena being the same a* thoae in the peace of 375. 

For ncarly forty years Dionyriu» had fbught intermittendy witb 
Cart^, aud be ha* jometinia been portraved a* the preserver of 
Greek dviliaation in Sidly. Yei it 1 » clcar that he staried or pro- 
voked three of (hese coaflieoj our lourccs make no effort to glo« 
over the het, not so mueh becauae a charge of aggresoon was an 
addicional count lo their indictment cf the cyraot a* because hxing 
the respoDjibUity for a war was of lictle intcresl to thon, particularly 
when Ic was a case ^ a war between Greek and non-Greek, when an 
attack by the former was geoerally regarded a« quite l^dmate. No 
doubt hia fint war was popular because of the roentment Of the 
Gtceb at the atrodde» oa Hannibal, and m so iai as the capture ot 
Motya probaWy oootribuied to the Carthaginians decision to 
have no more expansive adventure Like that cf Hannibal, « we 
beaeficial to the Greeks- His second campaign aho opened with the 
highert hopa cf Gccck Sidly, buc Uke the Urt two was eunously 
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mcffectivc in spite of the masave preparttiow and the advaaiage 
of getting in the fim blow. The &ct is Chat the suhsuntial look of 
Dionyuua’ empire was deccptive; he was entirely unablc to make 
use of what should have been the greatcst advantage and to 

the western Grceks, nanwly (he manpower it provided. Manpow», 
or at any tate manpower in the sense of miUtary wiential w« me 
greatcst single power factor in antiquity, as the Rom^ realued; 
but Dionysiis had aronsed far too maoy rcsentmmts for him m be 
able to demand the sacrifices of his subjects which would have bcen 
necttsary to create a dominating mihtary force. < 

For their part cbe Carthaginians cannot bavc bcen di«atish« 
with their military metbo«&j their heterogeneous and Iwiily 
organired mcrcenary armies lid not ^oved rawkcdly mfenor » 
the claåical Oreeh hoplite fbrmatiw; the warlike tr^^na and 
constant pracbce ot the mcrcenaries probaWy balanced the wticr 
cohesion of the Greck anniea. Ncither «de made great uae of th^ 
fleets seapower in aniiqiuty waa not as easy thmg » ^ w the 
full of the rdatively unseaNvorthy characcer of the shtps^ 

and the Ganhagimaia were generally «up^or. 

The effcct of the wars on the way of life of Carthage and h« 
junding in the Meditcrranean worid were profbund; cv^ chough 
anmsi^ wars luch u (hat of 40^ remained unusual for Carthage, 
the atiacks ctf ^oysiuj made it imposaible for her ever ^am to 
iiolate hcrself from tte Greek world. Sfany membcrs of the govem- 
ing flffw through military or diplomatk service in Sidly cxpenenced 
to the foU the attraciiow of Greek cmliiatiwi. During the centu^ 
ihere was a general resumption of unporti from the Greek 
and much booty must al» have beeo broueht wck from hicuy; 
there were Greeit residenti at Carthage, Gredt cults w« obierved, 
and Greek merccnaries used. The way was open fot w 

the foUowing gencrations to iniervene m the mtem^ atiain 0 
Sicclioi cities at the requesl of Greek poUticia«; already a gencraJ 
such as Mago, the vkter in the lea battle off Catanc» had mafle a 
deliberaie«ort to attract the Siceliota by a friendly ^Ucy and 
welcomed vicdms of Diooy»us, and ihc same scems 10 have been 
true of Himilco. 


CHARTER V 

THE WAR AGAINST TIMOLEON AND THE 
INVASION OF AFRICA BY AGATHOCLES 


The PEACE treaty which Carthage signed with Dionydus' succes- 
»r. hia son, aho csdled Dionydus, «nabled her rapidly to c^ercome 
the revolt of the Africaos, but tbcre was disunioa m the «ty jlseJt 
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An eoemy of Hanno callod Sunlaton W 9 i conH^mned to death for 
baving bad treasonable correspondeDCO wicb the Syracusans in the 
time of ttoyaius the elder. We are nid that aa a rault, the 
Carthagixuan jovenuaent fbrbade any of its dtiaem to leam to 
read or vsrite ^eek. Thb Uw hu been doubted wa the grotmd that 
in ftct Greek influence od Carthaginlan life condnura to grow, 
and dearly iu more suitable position in the hiitory of Carihage 
wouJd have been id the early fifth century. Howevtr, the existence 
of a haacy and violent reacdon agaisat Greek culture becatve of iO 
apparent connesdon with treaaon is noi diiproved by the fact Chat 
cbe law dearly >yas a dead letter ahnott from che start 

The poaitio& of Canba« the Siceliots losproved because 

of che grovdng bacred fdc everywbere fi3c the younger Bionysius. 
Id parwular, he bad banisbed Diod, brotber-In-law of the elder 
Dionyaius and ooe of bia chief advisen. Thit man Kad been re« 
sensible for a remarkable e:^eriment; he inviced Plato co Syncuse 
to try to induce the younger DioQysius, who had a txnaitering of 
philosophy, n work towara the ideas ex pr ess ed in the JitfiMu, 
bue the young man cired of the advke of the elderly philosopher. 
Dion todc up residence ac Athens and conrtnually intri^ed against 
Dionysiua. He was supported by the Academy, the influencial 
philos^hical school of which Plan was the head, though not by 
many oyracusaos, who law only a change of masten in view. 

In 357 he lec with ooly <>500 men fior Sidly. He was blown 
by the Dorth wiod down to the African coast, and made his way 
with lome difRcuicy to Hendca Miooa, ia (he CarthaginUn 
province of Sicily. He knew wbat he was about, fer be bad many 
contacts among the ieading meo of Carthage dating from the days 
when he had been ao adviser of Dionynus. Carthage fbresaw 
noibing but advantage in a struggle for power at Syracuse, and 
che commander at Heradea (who was a ^eek) gave his lupporc co 
che venture. In the event, the ncuation at Syracuse underweot a 
series of bewildering fluetuatsoos, ai there were at least chree 
eompeting interests, chose wbo remalned loval n Dlooyuui, those 
who welcomed I)i^ and tbose wbo wanced a democratic regime. 
In 355 Dion obiain^ fuU coQtrol, thou^ not befbre the city had 
been pluodered and half destroyed ^ Dionyslus* Campaoian 
mercenaries. 

Wiebin a fbv months, ^oo was agawinated, as it sppeared to 
many that he in his rure wis seeJdng to estabbsb himseli as tyrant. 
There foUowed ten yearv of anarchy whicb had id effect on the rest 
of Sidly. Syracuse came succeadvely uoder (be coatrol of other sous 
of che elder Dionydus, artd io 347 again under that of Dionysius 
the younger. ASmoet alJ ber depoident dties beoame independent, 
most of chem failing into the hands of mllicary adventuren, Greek, 
Sied, Campanian, wfaose policies wm endiely and 

almoac whoUy peraictous. 
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I( WM is such a p«nod (rf^ceUot wtaiam that PUto wrote of 
the probability c/ the Gw«k langua^ is &aly bda^ suppUated 
by PhoeaicUa or Osean (the Umua^ of the Campauuan»), a 
predielion which camc half true in ^ aense ihat Greek avihzation 
» Sidly WM bound up wiih what happened in Italy, and finally 
gave way to Iialians, thougb Latin* wH Osean speakers. The mtertsM 
of Carthage viw wcE semd by the collapie of ihe Syraemaa 
empire and sevcral impe«ane Siceliol states, ineluoing Acragai, 
GeU, and Caioarina, becamc in sove d^ree dependent on her. 
Thcre was no open hosnUty, and the Carthaginians avoided 
taJtjn^ any action which might frighten the Greefa into some lorl 

^ have scemed tbai if *uch a state of aflain continued, it 

might be pc*iblc to domioaie all Sicily through the medjum of 
weU-dispO»ed tyranu dependent on Carthsginian luppo^ Such a 
policy wa» common pnsdeoce, and teatifies to the cautun of the 
mercantile aristocracy in cnotrol, for whom open wanare waa 
alwayi unwelcome; it show* abo that the acquianoo and «ploica- 
lion of a tribute-paying cm|ure (cxc»t amosg their own race and 
primitive peoplesj was not part of the Canhagunan lehcme. 

Carthage waa oot wiihout her own political troubles about thu 
time, which perhaps «xengthened her detenwnadon not to Rtfcc 
the pace in Sidly. The leading figure at Cart^ 
vears of ihe elder Dionysius had Hanno, the Great ; what 
ihij epithet impUes is not clear, as there were two laici figures al» 
callc?Hanno wbo were given the same sumamc. They roay have 
been of the lame family, or perhaps the name repr^ots some 
Phoenidan only half undentood by Greeto and ^mans. 

Sometime in the aeoe, Hanno, who was laid to be the ncheat 
in Carthage, plotted to make hinaelf tyraat A romanac but 
improbable aecount of the plot b pvta in our sources, bul from it 
we can see hb metbodi. There was an aitempt to g^ p^ancy 
amongit the masses by dbtribudoos of fcod, and wh« forced to 
take armed action—perhaps prematurdy—Harw 
slave populadoo, African lubjects, and a chieftain of Mauretania. 
The attempt does not appear to bave posed a great ^lary thrrtl 
to Carthage; Hanno was captured and tortured co death 
lavajrery the Carthaginiam gencxally used agaime pohucal o Jeod^ 

and mort of hb famSy were aecuted as weH However, we the 

survivors exetdsing power again in Uter generati^j the mflueacc 
and prestige of leading Carthiginian familia to destroy 

entirely, as the «amplc of the Magomdi bao shown. 

A new sicuatioQ aiose out of an eatraerdinary inadeai m 345. 
On the retuni of the younger Dionydus to Syracu», a oumber ot 
the surviviog aristoerats fled to Leontini, wbere they co-opCTted 

vdth Hicetas, a fonner fricod «rfDion and the most powerM 

in Leontini. Thb group, in despair at the situauon m Sicily in 
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geoeraJ and Syncuse la pardcular, $«at an exnbasy to Comth ns 
the mother diy of SyracuM and othor SiceUot cities aaldzig for ber 
hdp ia putdng down tbe cyrana who w ere respoiuible ibr tbe 
^<ting weakncs and anajxby. Tlioy al 2 ^«d tbat i CarthagicuaA 
attack waa imminent, but although a force waa pre ae nt m ibe west 
of the island puttiog down a revolt at (be Sican town of Entella, 
there is no real evidcnce that Carthage was meditadng a cbange in 
her policy towarda tbe Stæliocs. 

Corinth was no longer a power of any consequence» and thougb 
the Invitation was gratilying to her pide, only 700 soldiera were 
sent under the conunand of an aristocrac named stmoleon, whose 
reputadon as a hater of tyranta was ibunded on an iocideat in 
which he bad organiaed tbe asaassination of his own brother who 
had made bitnselj master of Corinth. The Carihaginians sought to 
prevent his landing not m much on the prindple of oppcaiuon to 
oucside intervention in SieUy as from a fear that he migbt have 
some success in putdag an end to the anarchy among the Greek 
sutes. Their pUa was to eo-open>te with Hicec^ who had luccess- 
fuUy eoncealed from his Syncusan supporters hii ambidon to 
supplant Dionysius m tyrasL In tbe eariy ^rt of 344» Hicetas, with 
a small amount of Hwtance» made hln^Jf master ^ all Syraeuse 
except Ortygia» (o wbich Dionysius retreated. Wben Timoleon 
reacKed Rhegium 1 frw days later be fbund twenty Carthagioian 
ihips there to bar his passage into Sieily and a meaa^ from lucetas 
saying that as Syraeuse was now alnMt endrely liWated, Time- 
leoa’s proenee was no longer roquired» cxcept perhape as an 
adviser; in any case, the Garthaginians would not let him crow. 
Timedeon, however, slipped throt^ the Uockade and landed at 
Tauromenium. 

Greek Sidly now had two eompedeu liberteors, ndther of whom 
at fint aroused much enthusaism. ^nmoleon^s ilender force was 
inaeased by (he support of Mamercus, the tynnt of Catane, who 
as a Campanian had the repuudon ^ that people for treach^ 
and brutality; he then came to an undentanding with Dionysius 
to belp him defend Or^rgia agsuast Hketas, from vthich it muit 
have appeaied (hat be dm no real interest in the suppreision of 
tyrants. Kieetas, who up «> iww bad tried to keep his obligations 
to Carthage to a fwimmnwi 4t Jeogtb aiked for rubstantial assist> 
ance, as he saw no cbance of redudng Ortygia without it. His 
request was granied; it appeared to tbe Carthaginians that their 
policy of dominadng Greek Sieily througb dependent tyrants was 
abouc to achieve a definice succeas. 

In the spring of 343 a fleet <d perhaps 150 ships and some thou^ 
sanda of sc^en was sent to Syraeuse \s^er the command of Mago, 
presumably the succesor of Hanno tbe Great, and entered the 
Great Harbour without opposition. fint a good understanding 
between the Caithagiaian sm Hicetas was never reached, as eaca 
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waa tryiiiE to iise the other fer his own purpos e » ‘it was no part of 
Hicetas* plan to be a depcndant of GSsnhttc. l^e commancier of t 
secdon cu the Carthagiaian fleec allowed through inccmpetence 
some Corinthiao ronrorcemcnts fbr Timolcon to cross frora Italy 
a , nA Sicily, whlle Mago 9 ffrnsi to havo Ucked che courage to attempt 
an asault on Ortygia in spice of his numerical superioriiy. Ac 
same dme» the daendeit of OrtygU establishod coatact with 
Hicetas* Greek (roope and afiected Chdr oiorale by arguing tbat U 
was disgraceful to coilaboraie wiih the Canhagituans to su^ue the 
chief dcy in Sicily. Mago used ihis as an excuse and wben Titnoleon^s 
relievicg force was omy a day*s march from the city, he sailed 
away having accompUsbcd noching. He Uter commitced suicide 
rather tKan face an inquiry ioco his condoct of the operadon. It is 
true that by this uilure r^nrdless of the drcumstances could 
bring about the crudfixion of a Carthtginian general but in Mago’t 
case, in spite of the confused account of these epiaodes ihat we have, 
we can deduce that be was entirely iacking in the initiative neceasary 
to make use of the opportunity presented to Carthage. Hicetas 
escaped with a tubacanti^ ibrce to Leontini. 

On his entry into Syracuse Timoleon diowed that bis previouf 
coUaboration with tyrants had been nere opportuoisn foroed upon 
him by the weakneas of his posstioa wben be anived in Sicily. 
Dionysius was sent loto eadle at Corinth and the Uberation of 
Syracuse was symboUaed by tbe destructioQ of the fortifications of 
Ortygia where the tyrants had had tbeir reaidence and the con- 
strvction of eourts of jusdce in thdr place. In 54E1 however> 
leon made little progresa in «peiling other tymts, and was even 
driven to the expraient of raidang tbe Carthaginian territory in the 
iiland to obtain plunder to pay nis croops. 

At the tame time tbe Carths^anians were en^ged in their usual 
activity when faced with a major csmpaign, raiting an army from 
the Africao sub^ts and from sourcei mercenaries. This time the 
important dccision wai taken of sending to Sicily tbe élite corps of 
Carchaginiaa citsens called by the Greeks the Sacred Band; it 
numbem several thonsand beavUy anned sotdiers trained more or 
less to fight like a Greek boplite force. Thk army landed ac Lily- 
baeum in the summer of $41 under (he command of two officen, 
Hasdrubal and HamiJcar, the former apparently the senior. Timo¬ 
leon teaeted quiekJy ag^t this threat ^ utched up his quarrel 
with Hicetas, still his ^ef opponent in Greea Sicily. with not more 
than 19,000 men be enter» Carthaginian toritory and met the 
opposing army at the river Grimisos, nol far from Segesta. He 
reaped ue reward of his courage, for there is no doubt that his army 
was lar outnumbered by Chat of ihe Cartbaginians, and if it were 
lost, the conquest of Sk^ would chis time be inevicable. 

The Carthaginian coinmanders were surprised at the speed of 
Timoleon^s approach, and were attacked as tbe amy was in some 
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disorder while tbe crossiiig of tbe river. The chahots» in 

which the G&rthaginuns sdll placed some fUih» bad been sent 
acræ fim, but wcre ludess against tbe well-drilled isiantry. The 
Sacr^ Ba^, wfaich had abo crceæd, pui a fierce resiscance but 
cut (^38 it was by the river from tbe rest of the anny, wasgraduaJly 
overvhelaied asd finalty put to flight Tbeo, as tbe rest of^ anny 
was Crossing, torrentia] rain dro^ direcdy inco their Jacesj the 
river rose widi great rapidicy, sw^en by torreots ceioing down from 
the hills, and swept away many, tbus compledng the (^éek victory. 

If Piutarch is correct in sa)dng tbat the kics of 3,000 dtirens of 
Caithage was the beavicst bad ever sufTered in a battle, we 
can lee dearly on bow few occasiom tbey were committed. The 
reznnant of tbe army made its way bacb to Lilybaeum, buc iu 
position was by no des]>erace ; many of the tyrants, who had 

probably anticipated a Garthaginian victc^ but had done nothing 
to help, now tumed to active opcradons anmst Tixnoleon, correctly 
anticipatmg that, fordfied by his remamble succes, he would 
redouoie hu efrbrts to rid SicUy of tyrants, and that be would be 
widely lupponed. 

HasdruW was executed fbr his Esilure, and in the difficult 
sicuation in which they lound themselves the Carihagiiuans tumed 
(o GUgo, a son of Hanno tbe Great. He had escaped the iate of the 
rett of bis iasUv and is said tø have been exiled, but it is perhaps 
more likely that vm exile was self*unpoeed. He had a eood rejwution 
as a loldier aod was now recahed, to be sent wiu leveoty sbips 
and a Ibrce of Greek merceoaria to Ulybaeuo. The aim was to 
belp the frieadly tyrants, in partieular Hip^ o( Messana and 
Mamercus of Catane, whcee allianee with Tiaoleon had been 
pure opportunism, but Timoleon was awsted by tbe general 
di^tisfaction of their subjects and dealt with them before asiis- 
tance could brought. Gisgo was doubtless also authorised 
to see if a reaMoablc peace could be secured, and the opportunity 
for this was easy to find. The Carthaginian goveminent was 
obviously reluctant to pay fot more remfbrosments to meet the now 
fbrinidable army of Timoleon, while the Latter was eager to procede 
with tbe destrucdon the remaining tyrants. The tenni of the 
peace seexn to have resemhled thoae or $ 75 . 3 ^ 7 * 'tver 

Halycus to mark tbe boundary of Carthagmian territory. 

Timoleon went oa to rid Sidly endrely of its tyrants, with the 
exeeptioD of Androaia^us cf Tauromenium to whom he owed a 
debt d gratitude fbr a fiiendly reccption wben be frnt arrived in 
Sicily. More rhk, he made great efforts to attract settlers from 
all over tbe Greek wceld to $u^ to rmtMe the cibes whkh had 
been half ruined in tbe precedmg decado, and some tens of 
thousands answered the Hå own political views were un- 
sympathetie towards a comptetely donoaacic system, and this 
Outlook was strengtbened by the lact that Sicilian democracies had 
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been particulaily prooe to under tbe sway of tyraots. The 
comticutioci adoptra by Syncuse ajid u> doubt otber Siceliot 
States under his guidance, was coasequmtly aristocntic, or more 
eaactly dmocratic. The annually chosoi chieT executive had to 
come from one of the most distingiiHhfd familigg, and the main 
biuiness of government was carried oa by a coimcU of 600 members, 
to which i^y tbe wealthiot atizcDa could belong. To prevent 
rucceaful miUta^ leadm from ariaing power, it was Uid down that 
in a campaign of'any cozuequence, a general ahould be invited from 
Gorinth to take command. 

Having carried through (hese meaauiea Timoleoo, who bad gone 
blind, rttigaed h» extrmordinary powert in 336 and lived the rest 
of his liie aa a private ddzen at Syracuae. He appeait aa ooe of the 
most dlaintereated men of the icKtfth ceotury» an age noticeably 
[ackixig luch people; (he material ibrcea at hii diapoi^ when be 
arriveo lo Sidly were negUgible but he powewed qiuuitiea of a high 
order easential for aucceaa in bia environment In pardcoUr ne 
ahowed an aatuce opportuniam» almoat cunniag, in manipuUtmg 
the coinpeting istereica and jealousiea of his enemies auch aa ia 
uaualiy fotmd in persons wiUing only to uae fuch a talent in a bad 
way. rurtlMr he bad the personal courage and inspim^ aelA 
conlidence ao oecesaary is an age when geoerala took the £dd at 
the head of their men. 

It is ofren atid that hia work wai largtly ruined it the end of 
twenty yeara by the rise of Agathodes 10 the ryraony of Syracuae: 
but (bese Cwenty years were almoet certainly 1 period of poLidcai 
and aocial tranquillity of an order wbicb Sicuy had not enjoyed for 
over a century, «nd more than thia waa hardly to be eapected m a 
period of relatively rapid historical change. Itwai iroaic that it waa 
m Sicily, where the synem of fully autooomoui dp^^tates had so 
ofren ihowed ita worat ride in polioeal violencc and inrtabiiity, that 
it had ita lait period of succes», for the year of Tunoleoa’a rerigna- 
tion waa the year of the battle of Ghaerosea at which Philip of 
Måcedon efiectively ruined ibr ever the autonomy of the dtaea of 
Greece. 

Of the effect oo Garthage of period we know very litUe. Her 
åttempt to dominate Sicdy through an opportunist uk of the 
tyrant» had Med, tnit apan frråi me heavy loesea aufrered in the 
dmtruction of tbe Sacred Band, sbe was 00 wotk ofl than beibre. 
The poUdcal complexion of ^ *'libented’* states was alao not 
threatening to her. It waa true that tbe govemments MhJch replaced 
the tyrannles could sot but have fedsngs of hoatiiity towards a 
power who had supported the discredlM régimes, but an im> 
portant historical iaict played in frkvour of a peaceful ccxxlatence 
of Greek and Carthagiman is SiciLy. Greek ariatocratic or oligarchic 

S venunenta were in genoal leas prone to jsdulge in adventurouj 
dgn polide» than those of other complexloas, since power rested 
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in the hAads of those wbo bad least to and most to lose by war; 

it was dearly recoguized that war and iis atteodant instability was 
one of tbe causes of tyraimy. Again, cbe type of government now 
in power in the Siceliot states was DOt ualiJce that at Carthage itself 
and to cbe eztent that daas>iéeling played a part la relations be- 
rween scates, this &ct also made fer eatier relations; indeed» in 330, 
Carthage interveoed ia support of the Syracusan aristocracy. 

On me Dilicary ade, the Gartbaginiant had little to be satisfied 
abouc, and in particuiar they had ftikd entirely lo utUiae their 
superiority at sea, for it is cbmr tbai (be Syracusaa 6eet was no 
longer the power ic h»d becn m the days of che elder Dionytius. 
The idea of using their sbips not simpiy co transport annles to 
western StdJy bul co land troops and aebieve sunriie in the midsc 
of enemy terricory had apjMrently not occurred to ihe generals, 
ihe adherenee to arcnaie weapons such as eharioti gives the 
imprestion chae co then cbe c^, tned ways were the best. Finally, 
it might be said that it was al this pexiod thar Carthage reached ai 
near the sutus of a dviliacd power in Greek eyes as any other non- 
Greek in tbe period of Greek mdyodence. !t was now cnat Aristotle 
lud much co lay in praise^ the Otrthagioian system of government, 
the only non-Oteek one wbich could prc^edy be compared wich a 
Greek dty’i consdcution. To those that coulo see, il was no longer 
Carthage bue ihe warlike and backward Italian tribes that were 
thegreatest threai to cbe western Greeks. 

Tm featureles history of Sidly in che yean foUowing Timoleon 
il accentuated hy tbe itupendous eventi wbich took JmOC in (he 
East. Tbere, a few yean aAer (be aassaination 01 bis facher, 
Alocander had resumed the plans already drawn up for whac was 
characterised ai a war oS reveoge agaiui the Pertian Empire fbr 
its various injuries to the Greel^ aw of liberadOTi ibr its Greek 
lubjecti. Wbecher the original plan weat beyood che eonquest of 
the Aegean coast of Asia Minor may be doubted, in spite of the 
Greeks” confidence in tbeir ability, given proper leadexthlp, to 
defeat a Penian army of any sise, but as Alessander pressed on wlth 
unlnterrupted succeas, ever wider visias opened before the king 
and bis small army of Macedonians and Greeks. Within a ipace m 
ten years, ibe Penian Empire was exdnguished, and Alexander 
marcbed his men from the Hellespont to me Indus. This miliCary 
and {^tical catadysm was the most rapid and &r reaching in 
antiquicy, where changes were normatly slow. Greek civiHzation, 
thougb altei^ in the proceas, was given a field of operacion in> 
finitdy wider tban it mtitd ever have had otherwise; withouc che 
conquests of Alexander chere would have been no Alcsandria, no 
Antiocb, no Gonstantinople. 

The scale of che changes in the East was so vast that it was not 
appreciated by men of tbe west Ibr s o me time. Carthage, however, 
was directly aiffected sooner tban most (brougb the destruction of 
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her mother dty. Sidon aod Byblos wdconed the arrival of AleX' 
ander, but Tyne, eonfideat in ber iosular defenccs, remained loyal 
to Persia. Its capiure was ewen tia l co Alexander before he advanced 
into Asia, as he wotild otherwise leave a fleeC in his rear. The siege 
lasted seven months, a more desperate verrion of Bionysius* sie^ 
of Mocya. Among iht kw suivivors in the dty were some Car* 
thaginian envoys who bad come to bring dte cra^donal oHering to 
cheir founder. From cbis dmunstance uere arose a cradidoo iKat 
Carthage had been prepariog to bdp Tyre, which was certainly 
not the case. Other stories dut Carthage was among che western 
states which Alexander was planning to coaquer when he died in 
che prime of lite belong to the mass «l^ends which soon grew up 
around this brilliaat and romantic figurc. 

AAer the destruecioo of Tyre, Sidon became che most important 
city of Phoeoicia, now oart« the em^re of Alexander and later of 
che Seleudd dynasty» oescended from one of Alexander*! generals 
who made himselT master of Syria after che ccnqueroris death. 
Greek dvUaadon, even in the &frh century more induential an 
Phoenida tban at Carthage, made still como ra^ progreas, while 
at the same time the Pboemeian language rapi^y decUned in the 
face of Aramaic. Thus Carthage was now not only cut off from any 
material or moral help from rhrrniria—fhii had been the case for 
a long dme—but was In eifecc che last luiviving part of che Phoe- 
nician race. 

The end of the period oC relative quiet in Sidly came witb the 
ovenhrow of Tunoleon^t poUtka] arrangementi at Syracuse. 
Opposition to the aristocratic régime grew in spite of its merict, 
and a leader was found ia (be person å Agathodes. He had been 
bom at Thermae cf parents exiled by Dion^us from Rhegiure; 
hil bmily emigraced to Syracuse ac the rime of ximoleon. Agathodes 
had a reputa&n for miUtary alnlity, but was cwice exild for his 
opposition 10 che aristocratic govenunent. About 330 he found a 
v^cone in some small pUces near Syracuse, made himself master 
of Leontini, and poted a thresit co Syracuse itself. Carthaginiiui 
policy had been 10 support the sutus quo in the island; in $30 tl^ 
aristocracy at Syracuse had beea owrthrown by a democratic 
revolutioQ, and the eauled nobles were helped in a small way, 
though it was tbrough Corinthian interveoricm that the ariscocracy 
was restored. 

In 3(9/8, bowever, Hamilcar, the eocnmander in Sidly, judged 
thac che aristocratic r^ime wat uolikely (o survive, and mat 
expedieocy demanded that an accempt be made to get os friendly 
terms with Agacbodes. Thioagh his mediatioa, an uodersUnding 
was reached between polirical pardes at Syracuse, involving the 
recall of Agathocles, vw was ches pves miiitary command over 
che areas he was in fact occupyii^. Sucb a compromise was unlikely 
to last; some of the ariscocrats r ca orted to arms and were massacred 
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out of hand by the supportcn of Agatbocie* i*iio fcr outnumbered 
cbem. Agatbocles tba observed the ibnns whicb bad becoxoe 
convendooal whcQ toilitary dictaicM seiTod power. He told the 
assembled people that having reatored their dcmocntic liberdes» 
he would now redre. On (he inevitable oppodtion (o thSi taking 
pUce, he allowcd hlmself, with a dcccnt show of rductasce, to be 
elected sole general with fuU powert fer an unlkoiced period. 

Thus Syracuse fell ODce more into the hands of a popular dicutor, 
the hatred of the Syracusans for (he amtocno ^more 
potene ihan their Uking for genuine demoerade liberhes. The 
reputation of A^tboclcs ii as black aa that of Dionysius in our 
lources because of cheir standard ditlike of tyrannyi buc there ii no 
doubt that thxougbout his lilé be eojoyed the enthusimtic support 
of the mass of the Syracusans; tbey were oot the viedms of his 
crueldes» which were Moerally direcud against aristocratic 
oji^nents in Syracuse and elsewbere. 

To Hamilcar. the rapid rise of Anthodei was mordfying, and as 
he sooa got eoatrol of several ^dhan ddes, he see m ed to be wdJ 
on (he way to estabUshing ooce more a powerful SiceUot su te. 
Cartluge tfierefbre directeo ber atteottoa to prevendng Agachoclei 
from abeorbing any of (he major sutes. Thus in 316 be was obliged 
(o give up an atuck 00 Metsana througb diplo^tic intervention. 
In the fbUowing year» Messasu joined with Aeragas and Gela in an 
aliiance, but vben the Spartan prince they chose co lead them 
proved a Mure, they 100 were m a dangérous pocitioQ. Again, 
peace was made with Agathocles through Carthagiman mter^ndon, 
though Messana refused to accept (he terms and fell to the dicUtor. 

Hsunilear had preserved (he mdependen c e of Aeragas, the most 
powerful Siceiioi tute alter Syracua^ but his government began to 
uae him as a scapegoat for me revival of Syraetuan power. One 
source, almost certanJy false, said that be bM a secret agreement 
with Agathoclu, whom be hdped to power an Syracuse and to 
wbom he bad handed over most of Skaly, his objeet being to get 
Agathocles’ belp in his ows design to become (yrant of Garch^. 
The more Ukely version as that be was heavily fined for negotiatuig 
a treaty whi» while it saved Aeragas, recognlsed Agathocler 
conttol over much of Greek Sicaly. It seems abo that he was supcr> 
leded by aoother Haxnilcar, this oiae the son of Gasgo who had 
taken over after the dUaster of the Grimisus. During (his period of 
the rise of Agathocles, the Garthaginiaias confined themsels^ to 
diplomade measures, haviog no army in Sicaly beyond the limited 
forces normally kept in the wot of the island. 

Though the Gartbaginian auchorities were uojust to Hamilcar, 
whose bargaining poaidon was weak, (hey were doubtless correct 
in their esbxnate ot the aggressive intendom of Agathocles. In 31 1 
be led a large anuf in an attack on Aeragas, whi^ wis ooly saved 
by the arhvaJ of a Åeet of abety Gartbaginian ships. He then atueked 
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th« region bq^ond the river HaJycu». Thus another war between 
the two powers broke out, the sole responsil^ty for which rested on 
Anthode», wiih the leas ernne coo^ering the general direction 
01Carchag^ian p^cy for a lor^ time past This dm^ thm could 
be no posaible claim that the exutence of Greek dvilizadon was at 
stake. If Carthage had been aUe to gec control of aU Sicily, the 
effect upon her of Greek dvilizatioo would have been even more 
considerable chan it was 00 Kone when ihe eonquered the Greek 
states. 

In 310, Hamllcar brougbtover fron Africa a force of 14,000 men 
induding 9,000 Carthaginian druens, Though be loac a number of 
ships in a storm, the sue of bis anny probably trebled wben his 
Sicilian and Siceliot allies jdned him. His cacnp at Eooomui at the 
mouth of the river Himeras was attaoked by Arachodes from his 
position across the river. The Greek was prob^ly overconfidenc 
because of the oftea proved superiority of Greek infantry over the 
Carthaginian arnues, but 00 thu occasion it faiied. The asiauU was 
driven back and lar^ nunbers of Greeks were kiUed as they tried 
to make tbeir way b«ek aeroes the river. After this defeac dty aAer 
dty, both Sicilian and Greek, went over 10 Htmilcar, who made 
every effort to sbow that the Carthaginians were pnercus and 
civilued rulers. Soon Agathodcs was len with rkoihing but Syracuse 
itsdf» and his poaicioa became daperate; his Beet was no match for 
the Carthagiman and was unable to prevent a Mockade of the City. 
No help could be expected from the rest of the Greek worldi where 
the successori of Alexander were too busily engaged in tbeir own 
siruulei fbr cupremacy. As a last hope, he staked everything on a 
stro&e of great nazard^^ counter-invafion of Afiiea, vmlch, if the 
ioidal stagcs were rucoeasful, migbt at leasi force the Garthwnians 
to give up (be blockade of Syracuse. He put 14,000 mco, oTwhom 
5,000 were Greek mercenanes and 3,000 mercenaries of Samniie, 
Étruscan, and Cdtic provenance, on saty wanhips, and eluding 
with some difficulty the Carthaginlan fleet set out on I4th August, 
310. AAer aix days* såiling he amved at a place called ‘TheCSw* 
riea", probably near Sidl Daoud on tbe west eoast of Gap Mn. 
Having too few men to leave a gviard 00 the ihips, he burot chem 
and set out ibr Carthage. 

Tbe Carthagmians had never had to face an attack on this part 
of A^ca aAer they had conquered it in the early fiAh centuiy, and 
consequently theré were very few stioog p<^ts or garrisons. 
Biodorus Siculus gives a description of its great wealtb and pros* 
perity; '*lt was divided into market gardens and orchards of all 
sorts of fruit trees, with many streams of water flowing in cbannels 
irrigating every part. Tbæ were country bouses everywhcre, 
lavishly built and covered with stucco, whkb testified to the ^vealth 
of t hfi r owners. The bams wve fill»rf wi(h all that was nceded to 
maintain a luxurious standard of living, as the inhabitants had been 
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abl« to store up «n abund^nce c( eveiTihi]^ lo a bng period ot 
poace. Tart of the Uod was vrith vi&es, part witb oUvea 

and oiher prodtictive treev Bcyond tbeac, carilc and dicep were 
pastured on the plainSf and these were meadows fiUed with grazmg 
horset. Such wcre the agw of the prosperity of theae rcgioni whexe 
leading thdr ettacea." The prospeco of the van 

amount of booty they cculd obtain buoyed up the soldien in spite 
of cbeir looely isolatioa, and after stonDiv the town» of Megalopolit 
(an unideotiked place) and Tunit, Agatnodet pitcbed his camp a 
W miles ftom Carthage. 

In (he dty there wat at first great ccnfuiion and alarm as con> 
flicting report» of wbat vraa happening in ihe country arrived. 
Two general» wtfe appointed by tbe government, Hanno and 
BomUcar, tbe Intier the loo of (he Hamiicar who had been fined in 
314. It that the dty was divided iato fiacdons—the two men 
were bitter enemie^-^and that agreement couid not be reached on a 
single appointment. 

mthout waiting for rewfbrcements to come in firom overseai or 
from Aincan lerritory not vet toucbed by AgathocJes, the generals 
put into the field tbeir available force. 40.000 fbot. i.ooo horse, and 
2,000 ehanott ■, moet of ibete troops must have been Garthaginiant, 
and it was prcsumably boped that superiority in aumbers wouJd 
compensatc for lack exMrience and traini^. The battle tc«k 
place somcwhere betweenTunis and Carthage; the crudal point 
was the stniggle on tbe Carthagiruan right wing between the Sacred 
Band und«rnaAno'$ comm^ and a pidced force of 

boplites led by Agatbocks. After a hard struggle, the Ckeeks proved 
superioTi ana Hanno was kilJed fightiu to the last. Bomilcar 
ordered a general retreat, for which he was later accused of treachery, 
but this seens to ^ve been unjust; Carthagixuao losses are nowhere 
put at over 6}000, and were probaUy oot more tban 3,000; the 
grcater part of (he force was tberefbre preserved in good order, and 
m fact Agathocles did not cn^ out a resolute pumuL 

Thus the extraordinary pontxm was reached in which the armies 
of the two lidm were eaeb direetly threatening tbe other’t dtv, 
though the Gartbagiaian pesitioo was much safer since th^ couid 
bring in by stt whatever they wanted, and tbe nnall force of 
Agathocies cc^ never attenpt to stonn the iMmidable defences 
aeroas the isthmus of Carthage. However, the reaction of the 
Carthaginuoi to the invasioo m a toritory which they must have 
regarded as inviolable was extremely sombre; (hey saw in it 
divine punishinent foc ne^ect of the go^ In the fint place, a large 
amount of treasure and precious ofierings was sent to tbe god 
Melkart at Tyre, now reoccupied after iis destruetion by Alexander. 
It is to be presuened that tbe despatch of even nominal oSerings to 
tbe god had been stopped after this oceurressce, but now it appM^ 
necessary to make a mrpdi. Tbe anger of the Carthaginian deiry, 
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Baal Hammon, was feund to have btet» cauaed 1 )y (he &ct that 
childreo of sUves oflen becn substituted ibr those of the not^ry 

&t cho human saciifices oftend to him. Accotdinaly, rwo hundred 
childrcn from the mott ooUe (amiljcs were choses ^ the authoride* 
»t,A sacrificed; chc$e were preaumably frttfo ihote about whom the 
of cubetitudon wts known. In additiM), three hundied 
children were volunianly tumndæd by parcsts who were ooly 
euspected. Thit inddeot wu probably ioatrumental in preveoting 
the humaniaation of the CinnarinUn ttcnfLdal syetem uoder the 
imptiUe of Greek dvilizadon, Uie subeticutioQ cd tlave children 
having marked ooly the fint run in the Moceaa. 

Hamilcar >vu ordered to sendhelp to Africa aa aoon ai potfible; 
before be did eo he made a finaJ artempt to take Syracuae. He lent 
into the dty envoya vdth the metal nma which had been aaved 
i^m die deatrucdon of Agathodea* «hipc to spread the atory that 
the expedidon bad mec wich diaaster. The authohuea were oot 
convuiced, and loon a deapatch boat, built by Agathocle» after hia 
vietoryi amv^ with the truth. After an attempt co fuipriie the 
defendera while the ddaens were celebrating the good new» bad 
failed, Hamilcar aeni $,ooo men to Africa Thia amall number 
ibowa that it waa idU inteoded to keep the preaaure on Syracuae, 
and that the Carthaginiana bad not given up hope of a double 
«ucceaa in Si^ and Aicå. In the latter, Anthoclea tbrtified a camp 
near Ttinii and let out with part of his Ibree to ovemu further 
«rritory, in order to dcprive Garthage of revenue and suppliea. 
He stort^ NeapoUa acwd won over a cudve chief of the repon, but 
while be was proceeding against Hadrumetum, he heard that the 
Carthammans ud made a ^y, takcn hk camp and were beaieging 
Tunis. Dividing his forcea agam be cricked the Carthiginiaaa uito 
believiog that he waa retuming with all his tioops, and they 
abandoned the dege, beng unwilnng to riik anotber piuhed battle. 
When the rdnfoTcements from SicUv arrived» anotber attempc waa 
made on Tunis; thia Agithocles, who had mcanwhile taken 
Hadnunetum utd Thapsus, came upon them by surpriae and 
infiicted heavy losses. 

Thus after a few months' campaigning, Agathode* was master of 
much of the east of Tunisia; be was cr^ted with the poesession of 
300 *'cidea*’, tbougb all but a few of tbeæ were no more than native 
villagea. 

These setbacka to Garthage were foUowed after the wincer by a 
disaster in Sidly. Hamilcar, whose winter quarters wert to the 
south cf the city, dccided to move round to the north dde, per^ps 
to try an assault at a place which had not been attempted before. 
While m wkm g his way up the Anapus valley he was taken on ^ 
right flanV by Syracusans coming down from tbeir poadons on the 
Epipolae ana from Euiyalus. With his troops unable to manceuvre 
usl w. and «nmmbered bv the ortseoce of numerous 
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cAmp>fblIower«, HAmilcar couU not orgasize an effectiv« r«siatan<^ 
Hit aimy broko and ho hiniaelf was takeo. The Syracusan aucbontics 
ovo CO wfao wanccd CO toko vcn^cancc on hiiti; 

he wat toTtured to deach and hn head was eent to A^thodet. 

Thu defeat waa cacanropbic to the Ganhagician poeicion in the 
itland. Aaasu and her ouer Siceliot allies broke away and cam- 
pained affajnsc boch Carthagt and Syracuæ at the tame time. The 
itrongpolnts hdd finn, buc durio^ the neset few years 
Carthage was unable co do anything co datnage Syracuae excepc 
blonde it with the fleec. What wu worse waa that she bad now 
lost her prindpal bajgalning point in the struggie with Agathoclea i 
he would obvfoualy not now leave Afriea after a negotiated peace 
buc only tf defincéd in a deddve battle. The threat co Carthage 
inereased with the decerminaooa of Agathoclea to amaai a force 
large enougb to aetempt (he nonning of tbe dty. He fermed a 
projecc wbich connected CartluM and Sidly wich tbe new Hellen^ 
jtic itaco ^tbe eaat, and ihowa tbe wide vinat open co ambitioua 
leaders in the geoention after Alescander. 

One of Alescander’» oAcen> Pcolemy ten of Lagui, h^ acouired 
Egypt in the divison of empire wbich foUowed the oeatb. 

In 399 he appointed m hit govemor of the Greek dties of Cyrenaica, 
which went with Opbdlat, who bad been a member of 

Alexander'} b^yguard. AÅcbodet now prc«oaed cbat Ophellat 
join him in annihUatiag Carthage; whdi tnit bad been doM, 
Ophellat could have the whde of Carthaginian Korth Ahica 
while Agathoda ruled Sidiy. Thii proepecdve div»on gave 
Ophellat the bett of the bargain, but waa prenmably (be minimum 
required to get hb tupport; in aay caae, Agathodea probably 
appredated w dlfficultv of eontroUing any part of Afnca from 
&dly, and (be re*t of (ne CarAa^nian empire in Sardinia and 
Spain wai preitunably induded in hu abare. 

Ophellat KC out wich an amy of 10,000 and a large numbp of 
dvih^. Sor it wai coofideotly exp ected that another large territory 
wat about to be added to tbe Greek wwld and opened up for 
coloniaation. Tbe csarch from Gyrcoe co Agathoclea* camp near 
Tunis through the bosrile and forbidding country famout in recent 
hittory took oolv (hree montht and wat a resaraable achievement. 
But tbe cwo leaJert soon difided; a former companion of Alexander 
wu not the man to ord en from a mere Siceliot tyranc, et- 
pedaliy when tbey concened dispodtiont in a territory already 

t romaed co by treaty. Agadmcla rid hiauelf of this oppodeion 
y (reacherously miing d)t^Kllas in bit camp; for (be araiy wbicb 
Ophellat broughc wim bimj lepuated from home more 
tban a thousand miles, there wat notbing co do but join Agatboclea, 
whose strength wu now doubled. 

We are b^d that at exactly tbe same rime tboe wu serious uarest 
in Carthage a nd (hat each side was unable to take advantage of che 
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other’s divisions because oS ia cfwd. The atuM of the uomt la Car- 
thage was as anempt by Bomxtcar to sdse sola power; be had 
pre»umably rtnuuned as aole geoeral after cbe death of Hanno, 

The r»or( of Diodorus» which comes from a good source, is 
given in im since it des^to ooe of the very few icddena to have 
taken plaee within the dty of whJch we have fuch a decailed account. 
"When iwicwcd tbe soldioi is the place caUcd the 

New City, a ibort distasce from Old Carthage, be dismissed moic 
of chem but kept back tbose cbat were ia the plot. five hundred 
citizens and a mousuid mercenariea; he thea pro cl aimed hinudf 
*lyranc*. His men were divided inco five groups who actacked and 
^ed anyone in the itreets wbo rewted. In the tumult which spread 
throughout the city, the Carthagimans at fint believed (hat che dcy 
had been betnyed (to Agacbocles) but wben the true ainiation 
became knows, the young men jomed together in groupi and pro* 
ceeded against BtMnilcar. But m swept them aside and rapidly 
advanced to the rn^\n pubtic sqtaare m Old Carthage where be 
slaughtered many usanaed citizens. However, many of the 
CsrdUginians occupied the (all buUdinø which surrounded cbe 
iquare and ihowerM missilet oa the reoels below, who were all 
range. After suBering many losses, the rcbeli dosed theSr 
ranio and Ke^ed their way cnrougb tbe narrow streeti back to che 
New Gtv, though under coodnued fire from cbe houses they 
passed. "they th^ occu^ed a pondoo oa a hill, but the Cartha* 
ginians bad by now taken up their ams and v^ere drawn up 
against thon. Finally some oi the ddest citizenf who were best 
tuited (0 the ta»k were sent lo the lebeU offering an amnesty, and an 
agreemenc was reached. Because of the exteroaJ dangers to the city 
no action wai taken against the parddpants with the exception of 
Bomilcar who was tortured and put to deatb regardless of the 
agreemenc.’* 

Although Agathocles was unable to take advantage of chis 
episode &ectly, it was apparently as a result of Garthaginian 
pffeoocupadoni that he was abte to eztend his acdvides co the west 
of the city, capcuring Udca and Hippo Aen. Tbe latter was 
pardcularly important of its ma^piificeot haxbour (Bizerta). 

Here Agathodes began to biuJd a fleet, as hc had realiaed that 
Carthage could never be taken unless be had enougb ihi|N to defeat 
ber at sea. Thls occupied the winter of poB/j but early in tbe new 
year he had to divert some of his force; M embarked 2,000 men on 
the first ships that were completed aiid sailed to Sidly to try co 

æ ve the poddoo of Syracuse vdiich was under pressure from che 
mdent Siceliots led by Aer^as. In Africa, vdiere he Icfr his 
soQ Aichagethus in chai^ thm were successful plundeiing 
expeditions into the interior as Eir as Tbugga. 

But in the absence of Agathocles the (Snhsrinians tpok heart. 
The senaCe dedded to send out (hree annies 01 10,000 men each, 
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one to ihe east coast, onc to the south of the city, and one to the 
iouih-west. The main purpose was to rcstore the Garihagim^ 
CKMidon amoDg the nadve tnbes woo ovex by Agathodcs; it could w 
hoped that the Grceka would divide ther force» m order to reiam 
thcii hold on the territory they had conouered, m wluch case 
pitchcd battl« could be riakcd smce the dcreat of at any rate one 
Garthaginian division would not bc fetal. 

The pUn had grcat lucccss: the divwon movmg to the »ouih oi 
the cai^ under Hanno ambwhed the Grcek force sentagainst it 
and wilcd four thousand including the commander. That gmug 
to the 8outh-we»t had lo encounter a plundering expcdition led by 
Archacethus. Himilco, the Carlhaginian commander, conce^cd 
half hil force in a native town and mci the Grceks vnA «e rot. At a 
certain itage in ihe fighting he withdrew in pretendcd djiordcr so 
that the concealed troopi could break cut and attack the GrecM 
as ihcy broke rauki in pursuit; almost ihe wholc force wm dotioycd. 
A» a reiult of these succoiM, most of the aU:« and dependent 
iiatei retumed to their allegiance, and Archagethui wai shut up m 

TunU with hia lurviving txoop*. ... ^ _ 

When Agathoclo heard of the evenii in Africahe deaded co wtum 
atonce. Wilh icvenleen Syracuian thip» and eighteen from hia Etrui- 
can alliei, he defeated the Carthaginian blockadmg fleei which had 
been reduced to a mere thiriy ihips by other demand» made upon it, 
and 40 freed the city from amdety about iu luppU». He then laUed 
to Africa and took over the army wbich at ilui !ta« coniiated ot 
6,000 Greeb, a force of 6»ooo Celtic, Samnite, and Btrui^n mer- 
cenarica, and 10,000 Libyani. The btter were ofhttle hewever, 
and when Agaihodei met one of the Carthagiman divuioni, they 
dcaerted and 9 ,cm» of the r«t of hia force were Mcd- 
With thi4 defeai, all hope of conauering Carthage wai lo#t. 
Airathoclci was in grave dangcr of beiog lynehed by lua nw 
muiinoua aoldiera, who aaw their hopea of getung home wiih 
enormouj booty rapidly dimicuahing, and deaerted hu omy wth 
two of hia iona aa he fled aecretly back to Sicily. The »ldiera 
elected new commandtra and entered into negotiationi with 
Carthage. Since there waa now no que*tion of compron^ng with 
an enSiy but limply a dcaire to get an alicn body of trooi» u 
quickly aa poasible, Carthage offered reasonable terma. Ah the 
plac» aiill in the poaacaaion of the invaden were to be given tm, and 
m retum 300 talenta would be paid. Any who choee could enw 
Carthaginian «ervice at the regular pay ibr mcrcenana, and the 
rest were allowed to aetlle at Solua in Sicily. The few who rejwted 
the cermi were soon overpowered and uied aa ilavc» to bring ^ack 
into cultivation the dcvaataied land- A pcace waa signed won after 
with i^thodea; Carthage was eager to devote her energy to 
reatoring the proaperity of Afeica, while Agathoclea was l^d 
preased by his Siceliot opponenta. The Carthaginian poscMions 
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were confinned once more aloog the usual boundary, the river 
Halycus, aj^d Agalhoclcs cven rcceived a nomiaal paymem for 
giving up parti of it which he had occupied. 

Carihagc thui survivcd the greatest danger she had yet faced, 
though its extent ii sometimes exa^erated. Agathodei was do 
Alexar^er either in genius or rcwurces; it is eajy co forget that what 
bo^ like a stroke w real straiegic mcrit, the coimleronvasioa of 
Africa, was in fact a desperate gamble, his oiUy hope of avoiding 
dcsiruction. His initial successes resulted chieHy Irom the un- 
prcparcdness of the Carlhaginians. The latter werc not in real 
danger of extinctba so long as they had luperiority ac sea, and (hia 
was not challengcd by Agathode» until it was too late. 

It may be ncted that in spicc of thcir delcat», che dcfecdon of 
thw allies and subjects and the devascation of their lands, the 
Carthåginians never considered ncgotiating wiih AgaUiocles so 
bng as he was in Africa, The ruliag ariswcracy, often accused 
someiimes justly, of exceasive devotion to its material interescs, waa 
prepared co put up with the devasiation of ics land ed weaith in 
order to prccure the annihUation of the invader. In this chcy were 
fouowing a ecrrect long-tcrm policy. Quitc apart from ihe surrender 
of Caithamnian Sicily, which would ceriainly have bcen the leaic 
doi^ded by Agathode* ai the price of a withdrawal from Africa, 
such an agreemeot would have eneouraged future imicaton of (he 
tyraot; by itandin^ Arm and finally destroying his umy a aalurary 
example of deiermmed reaistance was prcsemed. It be said 
thai Carthage could have gone on to dcfeat Agathocles in Sicily 
and ul» SyracuK, but tbis wai not the Carthaginian way. The 
difficulUes of such an enterprise even in time* ofSyneusan weaknas 
werc now well known through a numbcr of remarkable reveraals 
of fortune in Sicily. 

The peace nade with Agathode* demonitrated once again that 
the Carthaginian conception of their interescs in the weettm 
Mcditerranean did not include the acquisition of an extensive 
empire beyond what had been held for a century or more. It is true 
that Carthage was ultimatcly dcatroyed by a power which did have 
expansivc aims and whose strength derived from large coaqueits, 
but at thii suge Reme wa» but a small cloud on ihe horwon; m any 
case, foreign polides are oot dccennined by threata which may 
appear geoerations ahcad. 
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CRAfTSR VI 

THE CITY OF CARTHAGB AND ITS POLITICAL 
ECCNOMIC AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 


F OR ouR knowledgc of the topography of andcnt Carthage, w« 
have to reJy largely on refereoces in ancient authon because of the 
lack of archaeologicaj evidence. It ia true that thia lade is gradually 
being made good; in pardculai our biowledgo of the appearance 
and construetion of private dwel!ings has improved in t^e last tea 
years or so, but it i$ probablc that atiy discovery of an important 
buildi^ wiU be made elsewhere in the Carthaginian world, perhape 
at Ulica. The heart of Carthage was naturally the harbour. In 
spite of sorae difiiculties, there can be no doubt that it is represented 
today in the two lagoons iying to the north of the bay of Le Kram 
and less than a mile below the hill of St, Louis. The lagoon neaiest 
the bay is roughly rectanguUr, the one behind it is crescent 
shaped; its oudet to the sea to the east is recent and was made for 
reasons of public health. 

According to our sources, the haiboui in antiguiCy was a double 
one, the two parts being connected with each other, and there was 
a single entrance to the open sea sevenry feet wide, which could be 
barred with iion chains. The outer part of the harbour was for 
xnerchant shlps; it was reciangulai, about x,6oo by i,ooo feet in 
dimen^on. From it a narrow channel led to the inner division 
which was drcular, about x.ooo feet in diameter and reserved for 
warships. In the middle of this was an isUnd, on which was the 
naval Madquarters bnilding. This was of a sufGcient ^ght to give 
a clear view over intervening buildings in the diiåction of the sea, 
but activity in the nava) harbour comd not be seen from oueside, 
even from the mercantile harbour, because it was surrounded by a 
double Wall. AU round the island and the drciunference of the 
harbour were quays and sheds to bold 290 warships as weU as 
arsenals and ship-buildiog and repair yards. 

It is obvious mat both harbours were very small when we con- 
sider the sire of the Cartbaginian fleet and her tradic^ interests, but 
tbey foUowed a tradltional Phoenidan pattem of so^, man-made 
ports- The word “cothon” was used oy our sources to transcribe 
a Fhoenician word for such ports. At Carthage it was appaiendy 
used seictly of the naval harlwur but loosely of the whole establish¬ 
ment. The construedon of these harbours was a work of great 
magnitude, though it is not beyood the boxinds of posssbility that 
tbere tvas already in existence a lagoon with which to make a start. 
The security of such a **cothon'* must have more than made up for 
the expeiue of ila conatruetion and the difficulties of entering and 
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leaviDg, particularly durio^ the winCer when navigatioci practically 
ceased. in good weather it wa^ otten not necesaary for mo^ant 
ships to enter the harboui itself and tbr their beneét a subslantial 
quay was biiUt—perhaps wich material excavated ici che maldng of 
die cothon. Traces of ihis reinaiji stretching over three hundred 
yards south of the Lazaiet on the open sea to the ea^ of the cothon. 
It was outside the city^s defenuve wall buc had ils own high parapet 
to prevent an enemy (brce getting a foothold on it, 

Garthage was defended, as might be expected» by walls of great 
strength whlch were proof against all as&aults tUl the last Roman 
attack i in &ct it was so scrong that Agathodes could not seriously 
consder making an attempt on it The total length of the wall was 
twenty-two or twenty-three miles, which would have been impos¬ 
sible to defend with the manpower available to Garthage had not 
the greater part of it been aloi^ the shore. All thls part could not 
be attacked exeepc by an enemy with eomplete command of the 
sea, and so Cartbage had little to fear tlU the last decadesof her 
exisience. 

The crucial sector of the wall was therefore that across the isihmus 
leading to the mainland. This was abouc two and a half at its 
narrowest polnt, which was some three mUes to the west of the 
cothon and the densest area of settlement In dus seccor—the only 
one of which we have any knowledge<—the wall was over fbrty feet 
high, not counting the battlements and towers, and nearly thirty feet 
thick; the towers were placed at incervak of sixty/sevenry yards and 
were four stories high. Inside the walls tbere were staUes on two 
levels; the lower were for 300 elephants, che upper for 4,000 
horses; there were presumably ramps ibr these to go up and down. 
In additioQ there were storehouses and barracks ibr oo,ooo infantiy 
and, 4,000 cavalrymeo. In h^oc of chis formidable scructuie was a 
smaUer ranmart of unknown character and beyond this again a 
ditcb sixty ieec wlde backed by an earth rampart screngchened with 
timbers and scone, It is not suiprising that this sector was proof 
against all Roman assaulQ and tlWt th^ fioaUy breached the walls 
in placea where they bordered the sea and were less scrong. 

iTbe course of the wall to che north of the cicy is uncertain because 
of changes in the formation of the Sebka Er Riana, which, as 

S sly mentio ne d, was a gulf of che sea In andent dmcs. The 
ound about Cape Gai^arch was probably induded in the 
d area, and the wall then followed the coasc as far as che 
cothon. Somewbere in this r^on ic tumed west, eucting acroas che 
tongue of land separaong tbe sea from the lake of Tunis, then 
followed che shore of Che Uke most of the way to the narrowest 
TOint of the isthmus. The wall was Iong;er than another faznous 
defensive work of tbe same period, that of Dionysius of Syracuse, 
which was abcuC seventeen miles loi^, but the Carthanman had a 
much shorter sector Uable co attack from the land. There ia no 
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evideace of the date of this work; It could certainJy have beeA built 
In the fiMi ceotury at the time of Carthaginian expanuoii. 

There was also a Mrall round the hill of Byrsa, ^rhich thus fonned 
an inaer dtadel. The enceinte here is sald to have been two aules 
in drcumfcrence svhich means that it indudcd more than the hUl 
of St. Louis. The name Byrsa was appHed aho to the oldet seedon 
of the dry, that between the citadel itsdf and the cothoa. Aa alrcady 
mendoned, onJy a short distance to the west of the cothon the 
sanetuary of Tanit was established, probably by the earliest 
colonists, but the development of the city beyond ihis is almost 
uaknowa ; m the last century of i(s existence a small temple to some 
other ddty existed in the area. 

Between the cothon and the dcadel was the prindpal public 
pUce or squaie equivalent to the Greek agøra, LadoyerwR. It is 
however unlikely mat it presented the regular appearance of such 
places in the Greco>Roman world. Near it was the buUdin^ in 
which the seoate usually met, and outside this the sufecs dispensed 
justice in the open as was common In inuch of the Mediterraoean 
world. We hear of tbree streets leadlng from the public square up 
to the dcadel. This would appear to be the limit of the older section 
of the city, because a vast area of cemeCeries scretched along the 
slopes of the hill of St. Louis itsel^ its odghbour caUed tbe 1 ^ of 
Juno by archaeologists of the last century, aod extended to the sea 
with the hill Bordj Djedid. Graves of the seventh and sixth centuries 
have been found in all these regions and it is clear Chat for some time 
they marked the limit of the ir^abited area. Ac the end of che fourth 
century, however, chere was in existence a substantial new quarter 
apparently beyond tbe cemeceries and including the area of Sidi 
bou Said. It was from here that Bomilcar made his attempt to 
himself ty rant The word “megara*’ was used by our auchon to 
dUdngui^ an area which extended up to the walls of the dcy, and 
which was almost rural in appearance, the houses being incerspersed 
with heids and markec garaens. This area was very large but 
whetber ic induded ail the wesc and north of the space enclosed 
by the walls is unknown. 

The aspect of the old dCy was probabJy by no means unlike thnc 
of many eastem Mediterranean towns of today which are linle 
touched by nmdem eivilization, The streets werc nasrow and wind- 
ing, the houses in some parts were up to six siories high. This type 
of building is known from ether Phwoidan cido Motya and 
Tyre, where they were nccessaiy because of ihe Uck of space, and 
its apptearance ac Carthage where there was plenty of room was 
doubcless the result of tradicion; this Phoenidan modél was probably 
the origin of similar buildings erected in large Kcllenistic ddes and 
also at Rome when space became limiM. There were other 
buildings of smaller dimensions which had roofr surrounded by a 
balcony, or sometimes vaulced roofr. 
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From th« largely unpublistud remalAS of th« houses at Dar £«8afi 
on Gap Bon am some scanty foundations fgund on the hSU of St. 
Louia, it sccma that the housea were of simple whitewashed appear- 
ance from outside, with the walls almosC blank except for a door oo 
10 the street; Åe centre of the house was an interior courtyaid, The 
masoniy was of large dressed stones of poor quality from the 
quarnes on Gap Bon, but ia the majority of cases these did not 
rise above the foundation level, the rest of the house being buili 
of unbaked brick, In Hellenistic times there was some increase in 
the amount of decoration and probably aJso in comfort. The floors 
came to be made of a pink «ment with fragment* of whice marble 
mbted in, and the interior walls were covered wich stucco. There 
were probably other features of Hellenistic building used, such as 
coJumns; wc bfow that in the naval harbour each of the sheds 
housij^ the warships was flanked by lonic columns so that it pre- 
sented the appearan« of a continuous pordeo. 

As for the temples, which are said to have been numerous and 
which were sucb a feature in tbc aspeci of Greek and Roman citics, 
t}^ ia geireral remained f^thfril to the traditional 

concept of a saered cnclosure in which were deposited the offerings 
or the slelac which in some sense represented the deity. This type 
of »cred enclosure is best typified in the sanccuary of Tanit— 
rememberii^ that it was also saered to Baal Hammon. It is 
cant that there appears to have been no substantlal building 
associated with this enclosure; traditional atdtudes presumably 
dominaicd the Carthaginians’ allilude to these favourite deiiies. 

Tbe finest and lichest temple at Oarthage at the time of its 
deslruction was that of Eshmoun, identified wiih AescuJapIus, 
which was on the Byrsa. Its surrounding predncc was approached 
by a flight of siaty steps- It is dilBcuU to believe that the temple to 
ihe Sienian Demeter and Kore crecied aflcr the disaster of 397 was 
not bullt on a Greek model, and the wealth of statues and gold and 
silver offerings which the Romana caprured tesliiy to the elaboracc 
nature of at any rate some of the temples in the latter days of the 

%iere was a greae interest amot^ the Grecks, and to a lesser 
exient the Romans v/hen they came under Greek inffuen«, about 
the constitudons in force in the numerous communities of the Greek 
world. So intense was the preoccupadon with constitutional fbrms 
that some came to believe that the construciion of a theoretically 
logi«l and baJanced constitution would pfodu« good rcsults in a 
city which adopted it rcg^tfdless of its particular circumstances. 
This was not such an unreal hope as it sounds, because the similari- 
ties in sodal and rellgious ideas and in material sUtus among the 
Greek suto were sudi that it could easily appear that some form 
or other would be valid for all. Another molive which drove 
political thinkeia to look for some universally valid constitudon was 
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(he desiic to overcome the instabiHty which had become e feature 
of Greek f^iical Hfe in the fourth century; it was wMy bcHeved 
that coastitutional refomu on the correct lines wouid put a stop 
to this. 

Among nOT*Grcek states Carthage was almosC tuuque In possess* 
a constitution which was widely admired by Greek poUdcal 
writers. It was the only non-Grcek constituticn to be induded m a 
collection of studies of consdtutions made on the orders of Ariscotle. 
I& the third cencury the geographer Eratosthenes, protesdng 
against the Greeks* assumption of theii superiority over ali non- 
Greeks, sald that the Romam and Garthaginians could not 1 » 
considered to be “barbahans**» because they had such excelient 
consdtutions; and these writers were followed by many otbeis, 
inciuding Roman authors, who praised the Garthaginian eonstJtu- 
don at least in the form it had up Co the time of Hannibal. 

Unfortunately» the usuai lack of sources makm it difficult to 
describe it in any detai); Aristotle*s study is lost, as is that of another 
Greek writer of unknown date, Hippagoras. We are Icft with a few 
bricf rcmarks in Aristotle^s PoHties and in Polybius, together with 
what can be drawn £rom inddental referexices in other writers, 
chiefiy the hiscorians. 

The Carthagiinian censdtudon was generaUy put In cbe cat^ 
gory of "mixed consticulions**, which were saia to contain éie 
best elemcnts o£ monarchlcal, aristocradc and democradc con- 
sdtudons. There was no quesden of separation of powers, a notion 
alien to andent poUdcs, or even of chccks and bal^ces execpc in a 
general way. A sCrong executive was held to form the monarchical 
ele m e n t, a permanent deJiberative council the aristocradc, and 
popular asscmbiies with elecdve and some legisladve rights, the 
demoeradc. This was obviously a very simplified way ef iooking at 
polidcal insdcudons, but then poHdcs in andene city^tates were 
reladvely simple, and there is a certain amounc of sense in the 
observadon that different types of government have their own virtues 
and defects. The trouble wam a mixed consdtudon was, as the realist 
Tadtus observed, that it was very difficult to bring Inco being, and 
if it was, it wouid not last long. In point of &ct, the consdtutions 

S alsed in andqulty as “mixed” were aristocradc or oligarchk. 

lis was univeiaally admitted to be the case with Caithage, and 
was why such consdtutions were praised. Aristoeracies were more 
stable than other types of epvemmenc, and most of the people who 
wrote about poUdes were the upper dasses of society and so in 
&vour of chem. 

The dties of Pboenida each had their Mng right down to Hellen- 
isdc dmes, but whether kingship existed at C^thage even in eailiest 
times is doubtful. This is because the Greeks smd Romans rarely 
transcribed the Carthaginiaa words for pardcular insdcudons but 
used equivalents which were by no means always exaen It could be 
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a^ued that Canhagt must have reproduced Phoenician insdtu*' 
tioiu, or the more important of them, and kings aie koown from 
l^oenician Cyprus. 

Our fint information about the head of the Carthaginian 
state is of the Hamilcar defeatcd at Hlmera in 480. Herodotus says 
he became because of his courage, whlch does not look like 

kingship as noimally undentood by ( 1 ^ Oreeks. Now, the Greek 
and Latin words for “king”'wereregularlyused for the (^rth^inian 
“sufef* at a ikne wben thia was the tiile of the chief executive 
offidal. In the ihlid century sufets held office for only one year, and 
there were probably rwo at a time. Sufet is the same as the Hebrew 
“shophet” generally translated “judge” aa in che Book of Judgesj 
but it is clcar that both in Carthaginian and Hebrew usage the word 
meant more th^ judge, and in lact meant leader or chief a$ welJ. 
It does not seem to have been used at Tyre to denote any oflidal 
position, but its use in Garthage may wdl be connecCed with the 
earliest days of the colony wSeo it was still subordioate to the 
foundcr dty. The rulers of Tyre must have had viceroys or governors 
there for whom the title of sufet would have been entircly suitable; 
when Cartbage became more independent, the name continued to 
be given to uic head of ie colony, though now chosen by the 
colonists. 

The annual change of sufets and the twofold nature of the Office 
were very like the Roman consulship. According to Aristodc both 
birth and wealth were taken into accounc in their choice, and the 
Office was very costly to its holders. This Is another parallel with 
Rome, as is the fact that although family inhuence played a part, 
the arislocracy was not a dosed one. Eleclion was ahnost certainly 
by the full dtizen body itis probable that in the fiilh and fourth 
centuries re^ection was aUowed. One imporunt fact distinguis h ed 
the sufets from the Roman conauls; ihcy had no military powers; 
there was a separate office of general to which anyonc could be 
elected. In practice, in the fifth and fourch centuries, most of those 
elected generals were sufets as well, in the third and second centuries 
hardly ever. This was presumabiy due to the greater importance of 
the generakhip in the wars with Rome. The details of the sufets* 
powers are not known, except that they summoned and presided 
over Åe senate and populai assembly and also dispensed justice. 
Apart firom the sufets, there was a state treasurer, apparently a 
censor morals, and there muat have been offidals to uke csue of 
practical matters like the upkeep of the harbours, markets, public 
buildii^. 

As was stated, birth and wealth were important in the elecUon 
of sufets and obviously of generals also. The gecerakhip at Carthage 
was an extraordinary office, and the separation in prindple between 
it and the highest oi^ posidons was as unique In ancient oities as che 
fi‘eedom of Ue Qarthagifiian* from military service. This was not 
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due Co any theory about the wisdcpm of separating rnUitary from 
dvil power but to cbe facc that the Carthagiiuaji way of life was 
essentially ooe of peaeeful commefce, and wther, tbat suce she 
bad DO enemics of coiue<)uence in. Afiica, che wars which occurred 
took place abroad and could b« regarded as temf^ary crises to be 
dealc with by temporary appointmeats. Anyone, includmg ofUcUU 
in Office, waa eligible to be cbosen general, and tbere waa cto livuC 
co the length of time the appointmenc could be held; «everal 
families auch as the Magonicu and Barcids developed a xnilitary 
tradition. 

This almo$t extra*conscitudonal posJtion of the gcoerals may 
account in part for the severe treaunent of failure, as if defeated 
generals vrere negUgent employees. The Carchaginiam also appear 
co have regarded generals as potential overthiwers of tbe state 
wich the of thelr mercenary armies, and thls has ol^n 

beea held to be a scrious defect in their milicary system. On analyns, 
however, we Hnd tbat only one or two generals, as far as we know, 
made any attempt to use their annles against the state, while several 
attempts were rnade by former generaU when they had no army at 
their disposal. All the conmanders of the larg:er armies we have 
noted were encirely loyal in the ficld, which corapares ^vourably 
with Sicclioc generals. However, thcre is no doubt that the Car- 
thagioian aristocracy deserved ^e accusation levelled against the 
Roman, that it discouraged the use of outstanding talenes and 
encour^ed the medioere and the cautious. A man of iirst dass 
talent# might eaaily find himself luider actack by his peers after a 
successfiil campaign. 

The position M general at Carthage was doubly hazardous 
because the goveming dass tried to have it both ways: officers of 
medioere abmty produced by the fears of the aristocracy were 
liable to cniel punishment when they falled to rise above Chem- 
selve. Between about 550 and 450, the ^mily of the Magonids 
seems co have exercised a quasi^ynastic monopoly of the general- 
ship with wWch it must oficR have combined the sufetship. Thcre 
was Mago himself, who insiituted the mercenary army and fought 
in Sardinia, his sons Hasdrubal and Hamilcar, the latter dying at 
Himera. One of his sons was the Haimo who played a large part 
in the acquUition of territory in Afiica and led me voyage dovm the 
Moroccan coast. About the middle of the fiflh century their power 
was broken, Jusdmis, a late and admiitedly unsatafactory source, 
seems correccly to describe the drcunistances *'as this powerful 
family weighed so heavily on the public freedom and controUed 
both policy and justice, a court of loo judges, cliosen from among 
the senator#, was instiruted; after each war, generals had to give 
an account of their actions to this court so that fear of sentcnce and 
respeet £br the laws which they bad to obey at Carthage would 
inspire them co recogniae the staie's authority when they com- 
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manded wama.*’ This doubtles implies some chfick on the 
general’» freedom of action and m particuJar was desig^ned to 
prevent hii tampedng vdth the loyalty of his iroops. There is some 
evidence that Hanno was accused of conspiracy and exiled wlth his 
brother Gisgo. 

If the power of the Magonlds rcsted on their wealth as the znost 
9ucc»fuf mercbanc family, their dlseomfiture was in part due to the 
success of the policy in Ainca which cbey had also led. The less 
wealthy members of the aiistocracy increased their wealth in this 
expansion and sought more power for themselves. There must have 
faeen &om early days a body of senior or respecced citizcns like the 
Boman seoate to aåvlse the sufecs and other officials, and we have 
certain evidence of it from the fourth century- There was apparendy 
no limit to the topics it could discus^ibrelgn policy, <^uestions of 
war peace, recruitment of anmes, and the admlmstradon of 
subject tcrriiory are all known. We are told that if there was agrec- 
ment between chis senate, as it is convenient to call it» and the 
sufets on any proposed action, it did not have to be submicted to the 
assembly of ddzens. In the third century at the latest» there was a 
body of (at least) thirty senators wbo forzned a permanent committee 
of the senate. Whether ics powers were different irom those of the 
senate is not known, but it may be assumed that it looked after day 
to day and urgent matters and probably, as is the habit of small 
oommiRees, obtalned a leading part in the business of the senate as 
a whole. In third century, a few of its members apparendy 
accompanied the generals overseas to exerdse some control over 
political matters vmich might come up. 

The members of the senate, who numbered scvcral hundrcd, 
were from the wealthiest dass and held ofBce for life; it is not known 
how vacanciea were filled, the most likely method bdng simple co 
optioQ. In addition to the committee, the senate provided the panel 
of a hundredjudgea mentioned befbre. In fact, the exact number was 
104 but our authors iise the term "the Hundred" as a round figure. 
Aristode regarded thls body as the most important in Carthage^ 
this was because he saw the control of Jusdce and the law courts 
as a decisive fector in determining the poUdcal complexion of a 
sute. 

The supervisory and judidal powers of The Hundrcd over the 
generals had nocably increased by Aristode’s dme to include all 
ofiices of state, and if his comparison of its powers with the Spartan 
ephorate is exact, its control over state security was explidt as well 
as impHdt. At dme of its reformadon by Hannil^ in J 96 its 
mem^rs held ofiice for Uie, thougb this was perhaps not the case at 
an early date. At some stage the decdon of members to fiU vacandes 
was put in the hands of a number of peaUrfhiis, boards of five 
members. These boards are only mentioned by Arutotle; they were 
self-perpetuaUDg bodiea whose members did not hold other offices 
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and who had as thelr chi^ business the supervision of some part of 
the adminiscration, but not military or imperi&l affaln. 

The aniount of power whlch was vested in the assembly of the 
citizem was limited. If the sufets and senate disagreed on a proposal, 
ir was rexnitted to the assembly of citiaens. On occasion a popular 
vote was asked ibr by rufets and senace even when they were 
agreed, to obtain a general support fbr h aza r dous measuies. The 
eJectotål freedom of the citizens was apparendy not limited ; the 
possesdon of wealth and birth were pr^ctical, not Icnl, requir^ 
ments. The dtiaen body was divided into groups which met at 
times for common foasts, but whether these were vodng groups or 
were based on the division of the city Into wards is not l^wn. 

This is all we can be in any seme clear abouc In the Carthagiaian 
constirution, and it is obviously very littie compared with wttat we 
know of Rome or Athens; we have also taken on trust our Greek 
and Latin authois who may weli have snislnteipreted some of io 
features because of superficial resemblances Co foose of the Greek 
world. However, it Is obvious ihai intemally Caiihage had evolved 
in a way by no means dUsimUar to that of Greek colonial foimda* 
dons and for that matter Etruscan and Italian dty^tates, a faot 
which dexDonstrates again the easentlal unlty of the MediterraneaD 
area. Tl^ impulse towards a type of constitudon amllar to diose 
of the Orec^Roman world was remarkable at Carthage, because in 
Phoenicia the inscitutlons apparently remamed archaic to the time 
of Alexaruler, in splte of Greek inAuence in otber spheres. We are 
ru3t to aee a Gre^ modcl behind any Cartha^nian institudon, 
however, in spite of the fact Chat it was compared in a general way 
with that of Sparta as well as Rome. Aristotleh chief critidsm was 
that pursuit of wealth, the pnndpal occupation of the Garthagioians, 
made the constitutlon tend towards ohgarchy, his technical term 
for states governed by a dass whose only qualification was wealth. 
Thls cricicism was undoubtedly justified. Tlie popular rights which 
were held co mitigate the tendency towards oUgarehy were of littie 
practical value, and there is not a trace of che l^uence of the maas 
of the citizens on Carthaginian policy until the laCe thiid century. 

l^e fact is that compared widi Gréeks and Romans the Cartba* 
ginians were essentially non-pcUtical. Ic was noted that che 
Cartbaginian were generally submissive to the ruling dass, 

and they were late in developing a sense of soUdarity. Arlstotlc said 
that the digvehy was care^ to treat tbe masses liberally and to 
aJlow a share in che profitable exploicacion of the subjeet 
territories- No doubt these measures played a pan in preventing 
che growch of disacisfaccioD. 

X^re important was perhaps the foet that CSarthagmian citizens 
^vere immune cxcept on rare occasions fi^in military service; as a 
result, they did notnave the oi^rtunicy of acquiring that consdous- 
ness of the importance ofsolid^ty and mutual support which was 
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esentiai m andene infantry warikre and wbich was a raost potent, 
ifunexprésed, ^cor is the growth of Greek and Roman demoeraey 
^^nd popular dlctatonhip. This vp with v^diat was one of the 
most highly pralsed featuies of Garthagiman interaal history, the 
lack of serious movements of unrest leading to the creation of tyrånts; 
it is indeed a &cc that none of the recoraed attempts by powerful 
poUddans to obialn supreme power at Caxthage was based on a 
popular movement. llftimatcly, in the last quarter of the thixd 
century, the Cartha^nian people began to play a larger part chan 
before, but their interest seems to have been not in economic or 
poUdcal reform but in the imperialUt policy in Spain of the Barcid 
family. Only when the aristoeraey’* corrupt h^dlmg of affairs 
becamc intolerabJe in the economic distress which fbllowed the 
Kannibalic war was there a movement of reform headed by the 
great general himself, as will be shown below. 

The populaiion of andent city-states is very difficult to detennine, 
because of a lack of Bgures and the different ways of making an 
estimate. We are told by Strabo that the total population of the 
dty alonc (apparently cxduding Mcgara) was 700,000, which is an 
impossible denaity. A safer figurc to work back from is the 50,000 
who were the survivors of the thrte years' siege of 149-146. During 
this war the walls were defended by 30,000 men there was 
another force in the country for a while. This would indicate a total 
population of some 200,000, including slaves who were freed in the 
crisis. But it must have been much larger than this at the he^ht of 
Carthaginian power in the early thfrd centi^, and it would be 
surprising if it did not appioacb 400,000, including slaves and 
roident allens, which was the population of Athens in the late 
fifth century. Strabo’s figure may be conrect for the population 
including the Gap Bon peninsula and the area in the immediate 
vlciniiy of the dry, all ot which had a status different from that of 
the interior whose inhabiunts were subjeet to Carthage- It is 
unlikely d»at there were more than io0,000 people of more or less 
pure Phoenidan descent in Africa outdde the capitnl; with such a 
Eniled manpower did Carthage face the might of Romt. 

O jt hsg e was the dty in the Mediterranean in which commerce 
played the largest part; when a Greek or Roman of H^nistic 
thou^t of a typical Garthagiman he thought of hUn as a 
merchant. It was agreed that it was chrough her commerce that 
Carthage had become rich, even the richest dty in the world, as 
some believed. Ycl this commerce has left very little traces to be 
discovered iy the archaeologist, and we know that Caitha^ did 
not issue cdns till the begiruung of the thixd century; indeed if we 
relied on ardiaeological evidence alone we would deduce that 
commerdal aedvity at Carthage p^yed a smallcr part tban in a 
tuimber of otner Mediterranean citics. This is an illustration of the 
fact that deduedons about trade and commerce from archa e olo gi eal 
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dbcoveries must be made vdth caution. It U obvjous Chat it is 
primarily artifacts whieh survive, and that the persbable materiais 
which comprised such a large proporiion oI ancient trade have Uft 
00 crace; feodstufis of aJl sorti» metal in unworked state» textiles» 
skios-^d slaves. The problem of Garth^inian trade is that much 
of it was obviously is such goods; her impocB aod exports of 
manu&ctured articies accoust» for only a amall part of the wbole. 

It cannot be doubted that till the thlrd centuiy the trade frozo 
which Garthage drew the most profit was that with backward tzibea, 
from whom the precious metals, gold» sUver» dn» and probably iion 
(since Carthage manufactured her own weapons) were acqmred in 
exchange for articles of small value. Sceing aow little Cart^gisian 
maleri^ has been feund in the most acoessible area of such trade it 
must be assumed that the most popular exporU of Garthage to their 
tribes were perishables like wlne or luxurious robes» both of wbicb 
are known as ardcles of Carthaginian trade from lltecary sottrces. 
Much of her trade was In carriage, arddes bdng importsd ibr re* 
export, and some of the metal acquired was among tbls. 

what pait the state played is not ksown exactly. The report of 
Hanno shows its partidpation. in a venture which was des^ned to 
get control of the West Africangold trade, and some propordon of 
the imports of gold and silver must have beea taken by the Gar* 
thaginian treasury which needed vast sums iirunediately availablo 
in order to raise mercenary armles should these be neeessaiy. 
Carthag^nian monopoiy of the western Mediterranean not only 
secured these metals but was a source of profit to her metchants in 
another way; the products of Greece, Eg)Tt} aud Campania, which 
are fbund on North African sites and in ^rdinia and Spain, must 
have come in Caithaginian ships. 

It was for this reason that wnile Garthage Indsted on preserving 
her monopoly in the west, fbrdgn traders were allowed to come to 
Garthage and trade there on the same bads as the Garthaginlan 
cidzens themselves; the goods they brought In vfould be re*exported 
by Caithaginian metchants. We know that Garthage took stem 
meaauies against piraey in the areas over which she bad control; 
her own pracdce of sinkli^ any foreign ship foimd in these areas 
seems to come dose to piraey, but the treades with Rome, discussed 
more fully later» show that she was able to exact recogniiioa of her 
dAim co a monopoly from other states. 

Mendon has &een made of a pehod in the frfih century during 
which the import of foreign goods into Garthage was seriously 
restricted, and this appHes equally to the Fboenician west. Befrre 
this dale die most o^ous imp^ from the Grcck worid was 
pottery froxn Corinth, which probably came by way of Syracuse. 
At the dme we find numben of Biruscan bucehero vases in 
A^ca. and Sardinia which reflect the conunerce with Etruria 
knowD from Uterary sources. These long*lastiog remaios are only a 
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trade with Carthage but in what this consisted is not Imown. 
Perhaps ToodstuS played a part^ as Carthage xnust have imported a 
great deal ner conquest of terrirøiy m Africa. No doubt 

cereals and meat could be obtalned from the nadve peoples bue 
wine and oHve must have come from outside. In ehe nfth century 
itself these products were imported from Acragas. Carthaginian 
merchants did not cease to frequenc the Greek porcs and we hear of a 
number of them establishcd at Syracnse in 3^. Gontinued traffic 
with IV^ ^ atCested in literary sourcea, ai^ wich Egypt in dis* 
coveries in Africa; the objects imported from the latter were mostly 
of small vaJue, as indeed were the majority of Carchaginian importsj 
there are none of the finest producB of Greece such as were sought 
afrer by the Etruscans and which even fbund tbeir way into central 
France. 

The Carthagiolans naturally had industries of tbeir own, some of 
whose products were exported. There must have been a considerable 
force of raetal worken, in view of the cxtraordinary production of 
hundreds of sets of arms day in the last strupe of Carthage 
against Rome, but ic is diÉ,cult to trace tbeir activicy in other ways. 
Few objects ^ enetal which are ccrtainly Carthaginian have been 
found in Euiope and it is probablc that much of the exports went 
to the Libyan and Kumidi^ tribes. The export of these and other 
products of Carthaginian industry became much commoncr in the 
fourth century, and^Ttlcularly after the conquests of Alexander. 
This conquest, and die establishment of the Hellenisdc kingdoms, 
brought about an econoxmc revolutlon in the eastem Mediterranean 
and there was a new market for all sorts of cheap manufaccured 
goods which the CarCha^nians were well equlpped to exploit. 
Iliey shared with the Pnoenidans themselves a lack of aresde 
talent, at least when compared with the Greeks, and thelr products 
iaeked individuaUty, but their mbcturc of various styles was very 
suitable for trade in the cosmopolitan dties of the Hellenistic world. 

It is Dot suiprising that it was during this period that the Gai- 
thaginian merchant became a familiar figure in the east; inscrip* 
dons iccall their presence at Athens and Delos, two of the greatest 
maikcts in the Aegean; but betcer evidence of their widespread 
activity is to be fbund in the fea that there were Greek comeoies in 
^^lich the Ce ntral character was a Carthaginian tråder. These are 
lost, but the Latin author Pfeutus wrote a play Pofnulut based on 
one of these Greek originals. The scene is in ÅetoUa and the *'hero" 
is Hanno, a pious tråder of small goods searching for bis daughter 
who had been kidnapped from Carthage. In spite of the fact that 
the play was produced shordy after the Hannibalic wai, the 
Carthaguifea is a figure of fun and is not presented sis an objeet of 
hatred. The articlee in his cargo included shoe straps, pipes, nuts 
and panthers, a list deslgned to raise a laugh from the fact that a 
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Gaithagmian could be expected to trade in anythijiR. Apart from 
this, vft hear of artides roade of ivory and textilcs for which cbe 
Carthaginians had a wide repuUdon. 

fiuc suoh trade would not accouot for the wealth of Carthage, and 
there can be littlc doubt tbat from the Jatter part of the 
century onwards she exported subatantial quantides of cora and 
other fbodatuf&> the imporc of which in to the eastem Nfediterranean 
became Incrcasingly necessary as urbanizadon increaaed. A surplus 
for export is attested for Garthage in the last fifry years of ber 
exiscence and was undoubtedly available befbre. Anothér ognifrcant 
event was the creation of the Kellenisdc empire of Egypt under the 
Ptolemaic dynasty; this ineluded Cyrenaiea, Gypi^ and for a 
while Phoenida; it adopted the Phoenician standard for Its coinage, 
instead of the Atdc which had been general before. This made 
Garthaginian trade with the area easier, as it was at the same date 
tbat CSarthage began to issue her own coins on the Phoenician 
standard. It was in any case impossible to carry on trade with the 
Greek world without coinage. Imports from the Greek world became 
common «^;ain during these centuries» and to tbem were added the 
Products cd Campania—pottery vcssels of ah sorts» lampa, terra- 
cottas and bronzes. 

The vigour of Garthaginian conmerce is finaUy attested in the 
Ust fifty years of her existence when, deprived ot her sourcea of 
metals and her monopoly in the west, she was oevertheless abic to 
preserve a mcasure of prosperity while payiog a heavy ycarly 
mdemnity to Rome. There can be no doubt tnat the exporc of food* 
stuffr was more important tban ever in this condiiding period. 

If the wealth of the dty was fbunded on its trade, as all andent 
sources asserted, the same must be said of the wealth of the aristoo 
raey, but what fonn cheir particlpation in trade cook oan ody be 
eonjeerure for lack of evidence. It is to be presumed that the nobles 
fmanced, or more probably owned, ntunbers of ships ei^aged in 
trade and took their profrts from the voyages, the most prcdtable 
no doubt being those to the west. It is not to be supposed Chat the 
Hanno of Plautus was numbered among the seoators of Canhage 
even though he is described as rich and noble. It is possible 
that some wealthy Garthaginians bad interests in Garthaginian 
industry. But after the conquest of the northem part of Tunisia 
there was another source of wealth, land. 

It is oflen assumed that a laoded interesc grew up in Carthage 
which was at times hostlle to the merchants, but there are some 
consideradons that make this uncertain. Those who psirddpated in 
che original conquest had made what wealth chey had in trade and 
commerce, and ^e acquisftion of land was aimply an added source. 
The Magonids themselves, who are taken as examples of early 
''merchant princes*', parddpated. Purther, the estates of the 
Garthaginians do noe seem to have been of great rize. Tbey were 
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Apparendy coccentrated in the Gap Bon penuuula and the izn- 
mediate vicinity of Garthage, and cooBnea to the production of 
olives, fhut, and Hvescock; at any race is what appears from the 
descriptioa of che area in our sourcea. Further, we have the evidenoe 
of the treatise of a cerCaiji Mago on agriculture. He was a Car- 
chaginian writer probably of the ihird century with a kno^vledge of 
Greek agriculturd practlce; his work was so highly regarded that 
whea Carthage was destroyed a copy v^as tianalated into Latin 
for the use ot colonisB goii^ to Amca. Only a fiw quotadons 
suivive, but these give the impression that the type of estace Mago 
was con&idering waa one of modest size spedallzing in fmic growing 
and scook r^aring. Tht cereals Chat were «porced came from che 
plaios in che vahey of the MecMerda and other rivera whieb were 
apparently left in the hands of Dbyans. Mago advised that a man 
who bought a farm shotild Hve on it and give up his cown house, 
but it remains a face that chere is no evidence co support the view 
that there was a substandaJ section of Garthaginian society who 
derived ie wealch solely from the land. We ought rather to envisage 
the merchants as owning properdes in the countiy from which chey 
no doubt drew some profit and to whkh they reored in the heat of 
summer, bul which were not ihcir main concem, 

A very rough analogy is the practice in England in the sixteenth 
and later centurics when merchants bought landed escate» while 
continuing in business—though their descendents for sodal reasons 
apparently not present in Carthage tended to become identified 
wim the origmal gentry. 

The Garthaginians were notorious in antiquity for the intenaicy 
of Iheir religious beliefi, and in this respect they did not diifer from 
the Semitic peoplcs 6 rcm wbich they bad sprung- In fact, our know- 
ledge of their deides has been advanced by archaeologieal dis- 
coverics in their homeland. At Ugaric (Ras Shamra) have been 
found a number of inscribed clay tablcls datiag from the fourteenth 
century b.c. which concain mylholcgical poems concemh^ 
Phoeniciaa deitiea. Before this discovery it was hcld that cach 
Phoenician city, indudir^ Carthage, had its own parlicular 
protecting deities but that there was no Phoenician pantheon 
resembling in any sense the familiar Olympian pantheon of the 
Oreeb. It now appears that this was incorrect, and that some gods 
appear under i^rcnc nam» and with some different attributes 
in various plac». The Ras Shamra tablets do not mention deiti» 
later popular in Phoenida sucb as Melkart or Bshmoun, but many 
centuri» elapsed between their date and the later information we 
have abouc Phoenida. 

During this dme there were the great folk enovements in the east 
which had their effect in widespreM chang» In cult, to which all 
andent religions were pardculaxly suscepeibie. At Carthage, the 
most important deiti» were (he god Baal Hammon and the goddess 
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Tanit Ndther of them appear at Ras Shamra, or at Tyre, but they 
repr«9<nc the Ras Shaoira supreme god El and the goddeu Asherat. 
The ibrmer was in essence the mler and protector of the diy, the 
latter the source of all life. The xtame Baal Hammon meant “lord 
of the aliais of incense*’, the epitbet being used to avoid oaxnii^ 
the name of god. It is sigruHcant of the sombre character of Car- 
thaginian ddiies that when the Greeks carne to equate them vvith 
their own whose functions were most they called Baal not 

Zeus, ^*&ther of gods and men” as Homer bim, but Kronos. 
The latter was a survival from an early stage of Greek rcligioo, 
represented as a cruel tyrant who devoured his own children, a 
tralt whidi recalled the human sacrlfrces at Carthage which tbe 
Greeks (bund so dlstasteful. 

Whereas in Phoenlda the male deity remained supreme, at 
Carthage there was a change in the fifrh eentury and Tanit became 
the equal of, aod in popular belief more potent than Baal ; her 
oirønal subordinatiOQ is proved by the epiiheC used of her ‘‘Pace 
of Baal”. On the whole it seems likely that this change was due to the 
acquisition of the rich Åfrican land and the coiuequent freling of a 
ne^ to worship a deity who brought life and fertmty, and alao to 
the importauce throughout the western Mediterranean of a 
“Mother Goddc»” of Uds type in. various fonns. In feet it would 
seem that Tanit is not a Phoeoieian but a Libyan name and that 
thus the colonists were influenced by the local cult as they were 
iater by tbe Greek. She was iden tifred by the Greeks with the 

supreme goddess of thor pantheon, who in Italy bad some cf the 
attributes elsewhere assodated with more typical fértiUty goddeasea 
Uke Aphxodite and Demeter. Symbols of ferdlicy such m a palm 
tree, a dove, or a pomegranate, oceur on nuiDeroua sielae In her 
honwr, as does also the mooni of which she was the mistress. A 
number of terracotta statuettes of female figures are apparently 
representadons of Tanit, but there was no standard fonn; more 
coxxuoon was the “dgn of Tanit**, a rough engravi:^ on stelae of a 
woman with arms rafeed in blessing. 

V^en the Romans conquered Xfrica, Carthaginian reli^on was 
deeply entrenehed even in labyan areas, and it recaioea a ^^t 
deal of its character under different forms. Even human saenfree 
condnued, though clandestinely and infrequently. The deities 
received the names and epith^ sulted to them in Tatin, and 
templm on a model replaced the open sanetuaries of the 

Cardiaginians, but they were ofren on the same sites, even at 
Carthage icself, io spite of its destniodon. Baal/Kxonos beca m e 
Saturn, Tanit became Juno, ofren with che epithet “Gaelestu” to 
^ow htr position as a sky goddess. The cult of both was coTnmoa 
throughout Roman Afnca and Gaelescis was su^eme at Carthage 
itself undl che triumph of Christiamtyi Ji;st as xanit had been in 
pre-Roman dmes. Tm &nperors had to use soldiers to destroy her 
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vadt wmple agglomeradon ia a.d. 421 . Baal/Satum acquired a 
new aitributc as “lord of tbe haxvesi”, suitcd to the increaung 
prosperlty of Roman A£ica; among the Libyam he rapi^y out* 
strip3>ed Caelesds in popularity, and his culc tended to reduce all 
others to iangDihoance. 

One of the most widely worsbipped drities in the east was a 
fertility goddess with tbc name of Astarte in Phoenidan; at an early 
date she waa ideadHed with the Greek Aphrodite, whose home 
significantly was on Cyprus, where Greek and Phoenidan met- In 
the nory of Elissa, the priest and sacred prostitutes from her temple 
on Cypnis join the upedidon to Afnca. However, her cult not 
wideapread in the G^thagiman world dnce her most important 
function; ihc assuiance of fcrtihty» was tåken over by Tanit. The 
most famous place (br her worship in the west was admitcedly in the 
Carthaginian sphere at Elymian Eryx, where a pre^Carthaginian 
goddess of fertility became ideniified with her Phocnician and later 
Greek and Roman equivalents. She had a temple at Gartbage and 
Chere may be tmih in tbe tradition which said that town of 
Sicca on the border of Numidia was founded by people from Eryx 
(naturally under Garthamnian dircctioa). The tem^ of Venus, 
her Latin equivalent, ha^ a spedal position there in Roman times, 
and at an earlier date free women, as opposed to slaves, bad tnken 
part in temple prostitution. This i« the only kticsied mention of this 
practioe in AInca, and it is to be doubted whether it was a feature 
of Carthaginian rehgion even though it was weU known among 
various Semitic peoples in tbe east. 

Other deities werc likewise overshadowed by Tanit and Baal 
Hammon, but mention may be made of a few of some importance. 
Eshmoun, idendlied by the Greeks with Aesculapius, the divine 
Healer, and populai at Sidon, had a temple at Oarchage which was 
said to be the fargest and richest in the dty, and occurs eUewhere 
io the wesL Melkart, the lord of Tyre, was widely worshipped, and 
it is presumed Chat every Tyrian foundation bad a culc Melkart 
as one of ics eailiest insiicutions. He was idendiied by the Greeks 
wich Hercules, which is perb^ why so many of his heroic exploits 
were located in the far west. bn Carthaginian coios issued in Sidly 
are symbols which appear to belong to a warrior god, identihed 
with Ares in the list of deldes in Hannibal’8 treaty with Philip of 
Macedon. Under what name he went in Carthage is not known 
and it is to be doubted whether hU cult was widespread in view of 
the unwarUke nature of the dty. 

A strUujig discovery in Gartha^nian archaeology has been that 
of a sacred enclosurc or “holy ^ce” a fcw yards west of the cothon. 
This endosure is generally ^Hed the Sanetuary of Tanit, and in it 
were found thousands of uros containing the burot bones ^ chiidren 
with stelae of various forms, most of mem inscribed, to mark the 
place of deposidon. This discovery put beyond doubt the reality 
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of the human sacrifices, pardculaxly the secrificte ofj^un^ ctuldren> 
wMch oui sources artnéute to the Carthemolana. 'fhe enclosure is 
also sometimes called the “tophet’’ this heing the Hebrew for a 
place neai Jerusalem also used ior human sacrifice. 

Two Old Testament texta are of partlcular interesi to the wholc 
subject: “And [King JosiahJ dehled Tophcth vhich la in the vallcy 
of w children of Hinnom, that no man mlght make bla aon or hja 
daugbter to pass tbroush the fire to Molech*’ (2 Kii^, 33.1^, and 
"(Tnc children of Ju^ah] have builc the high place» of Tophet 
vAuch ia in the vailey of tht son of Hinnom, to bum their sous and 
daughters in the fire, which I [The Lord] commanded them not" 
(Jcr. 7.31). In chese tescta our version mako “To^ec*’ a plac^name 
when it really means no more tban a sacred enclosure; more 
important ia éie misunderatanding in the transladon “to Molech" 
(or Moloch); thcrc waa no auch god. 

The Hebréw word, the aame a$ the Fhoenician word on many of 
the coizvDemoracive stelae fi‘om the sanctuary at Carthage, tvas 
MLK, arid mcant aomechicg Uke “sacrifical offehng", and so “to 
Moloch" should reaily be rendered “as a sacrificc”. The sacrifice 
in Judah aa in Garthage waa made to the local Baal, or supreme 
god, M another text makes clear: “They have also bullt high placee 
of Baa l to bum their sons vdth fire for bumt ofierings to Baal, 
which I commanded not... therefbre behold the days shall come, 
saith the Lord, that this placc shall be no more called Topbet, nor 
the vallcy of the son of Hinnom, but the vailey of slaughtcr** (Jer. 
19.5 and S). In Roman in North Afirica, the Phoenician word 
survived in a compound MLKMR which was transcribed in Latin 
molchmoT, arid meant “saeriitdal ofTering of a lamb". 

The Cardiaginian “lophet" was in uae from the earliest days of 
the colony down to Its destruetion, as the changes in the s^lca of 
the ums and ceremonial stelae prove. The sacrifices were origmally 
made to Baal Hammon aione, and in the famous description in 
Diodorus of the sacriilce of hundreds of children of the aristoeraey 
the g<^ concemed is said to be Kronos wiih whom the Greeks 
idendfied Baal Hammon; but from the fifth century wc ofren fiod 
Tanit associated wich Ba^ and usually named first. 

Human sacrifice was the demeot of Carthaginlan Uie most 
cridosed by the Gre^ and Romans. Wbile it is true that a number 
of M ed iteiranean peoples practised It at times, most of the more 
advanced Icft it bdiind in their very early days 5 this was the case 
with the Greeks. At Rome it lii^wcd somewhac longer and in times 
of great disaster when religious feeling was intense it was occasionally 
resorted to, as happened afier the Wtle of Cannae in 216, when 
two Gaula and two Greeks were buried alive on the forum. It was 
the regular and oÉcial nature of the sacrifice and the number and 
age w the viedms at Garthage which impressed the rest of the 
Mediieiranean. It was alleged that Oarius, the kisg of the Persians 
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(and thm hlmsclf a '‘barbarian" to the Grceb), and Gelon, the 
Victor of Himcra, both altcmpted to slop the practice, but this is 
probably Icgcnd. At Carthagc iuelf no king or prophet arose to 
dcnouncc it as they did in Judah, and the decline in ihc strice 
performance of the sacrificcs seems to have been gradual and 
probably due to contact vith the Grcck worid. Il is remarkable 
that Roman “war*prop^nda” in the chird century in which any 
aspeet of Caithagiman life was open to critidsm, made Uttle of su«i 
a torget Diodorua’ accounc of the sacrificc of 500 children of the 
aristoeraey in 3*0 reveah not only the fanadeUm of ihc Garthagia- 
ians but tbc neglect of the practice in the preceding years. In a 
similar tophet at Hadrumetum the urna of the eailiest Icvels (sixth 
and fifth centuries) contain human bones only, but in the fourth 
century animal bone* oceur mixed with human, or alonc, and in the 
latest leveh there are onJy animal bones. 

According to our sources, some raÅer doubtful, the sacrificca 
took placc annually, were always of male children, and were an 
obligation laid on the Icading families of the dty. It is, however, not 
clear to what ewent there was a legal compuhion on any particular 
families to surrender a child for sacriåce. It is likely that in theory 
all full cidzcns shouJd have parlidpated; amongst the <^naanities, 
of whom the Phociudans were originally a part, and aho their 
ncighbouis the israelites, there was an obligation on all to offer 
“fiist-frmts” to the goda and this includcd fust bom children. 

The impulsc behind the practice was an exceedingly primitive 
onc; the * Wtue** of the gods had to be maintained by a continued 
supply of blood in order that their protcctivc and fbrtUizing activiey 
should continue. The di&asters suffered at the hands of Agathodes 
were attributed to evasion of sacrifice by those on whom at least a 
strong moral obligation lay. Almost all the stelae appear to record 
that the sacri£ce was perfonned in fulfiUmcnt of a vow on the 
receipt of divine aid, but this does not mean that the basis of the 
sacrificiai system was mcrcly contraetual. The wholc character of 
Canhadnian religion was one of the weakness and submisuon of 
human oeiogs in ^e face of the overwhelming and capricious power 
of the gods, and the neceasity of appeasing wm. The nomendaeure 
of the Carthaginians is expressive of this attitude of dependence; 
Hasdrubal meant “my Help is Baal’*, HaruiibaJ, “favoured by 
Baal”, Hamilcar, “servant of Mclkart", and most other names 
bome by them had similar rellgious connotaiions. 

The priesthood at Carthage was probaUy divided into two mam 
groups. There were those whose wbole life was dedicated lo the 
service of the delty, and ^0 were surrounded by numerous laboos. 
If wt may believe a Roman poet, SUius Italicus, the priesB of 
Melkart at Gades were celibate, had their beads and faces shaved, 
and wore distinedve robes; entry to the tcmplc was forbidden to 
wemen and pigs. Various taboos of a <imT)ar oAture probably had 
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to be observed by those goiog to other templo. Iq Komaa tiina 
thosc wbo wisbed to enter the cemple of Aesculapius (Eshmoun) 
bad co absUin from sexual iotercoune for three day» and from eatiog 
beans and pork. Other sacrcd posts werc hcld by metnbers of the 
aristocracy who otherwise lived a normal liié. 

Inscriptiona tell w ihat some of the priesthoods were in efféct 
hereditary in ceruln families» as waa the case of Phoeoida itself. 
Tbere were certamly grades of priesthood as in che inscriptions we 
find not only “cohen”, a simple pheat but also ‘*rab cobenim”, 
chief of the priescs. It is probable that eacb temple had iis chief 
priest with a number of subordinatea and the same is tnie of 
priestesses for whom the distinction is known. There was a coUege 
of ten senatorial loembers with the duty of general supervislon of 
reUgious afrairs and it must be the case that it was an ejnremely 
important body in snch a society. 

The importance of human sacriiice in the traditional picharc of 
Garth^e tends to obscure the fact that the sacrifice of ot^r objcce, 
in pardcular animals, was an essendal part of the reli^n, as it 
was of che Kebrews a^ ibr that matter of the Greeks and Romaos. 
The saerifrea not only secured the condnuation of divine iavour; 
they ^id (br the organization of priests who maintalned tbls con* 
tact between the people and thur gods. Several important though 
fragmentary inscrlptaons refer to the diviaion of the lacrificed 
anixnais among the priests according to a regular tarif. Bulls, calves, 
sheep, lambs, kids and poultry are enumerated. 

There were various categories of sachfice; a holocaust in which 
the endre animal was consumed by fire, a sort of sacrifice of com- 
munion in which part of the sacriAced animal retumed lo the giver, 
part Boing co the priest, and a third in which the priests rctained all 
of it. In addition the priests were paid, probably in silver by weigbt, 
according to the importance of the victim, the most expensive 
being the bulL These paymenU a^parcntly applied only 10 th<«e 
who brought their own victim», smee the prieao could not claim 
paymenc tom thosc who had no livestock or Miiltry j such persons 
presumably could purchase sacrifidal aoimals at che temple. In 
addidon to ««pirnal sacrifices, other sorts of (bodstutf were (Æercd, 
and incense, which figured largcly in the cult of Baal Hanunoa. 

Unlike the Egypnans, the Carthaginians seem to have auaebed 
iittle importance at leaat fbr the greater part of their history co the 
idea of & after death- Their cschatology was probably Iittle more 
developed than that of the early Hebrew». The dead bad a Wef, 
dim existcnce in ^e tomb itself and were accordingly prcvidcd 
with a few cssendal» and trinkets such as were needed in life. "^e 
dead were also ofren accompanied by small siatuettcs representdng 
the geidms Taait and by grotesque masks designed to frighten off 
evil spirits. Apart an isolated instance in the carly years of the 
dty, ushumation was the nile, and ihc wealthy at any rate were 
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often buried th« bottom of deep shaits in tombs of well dress«d 
stone; in the later period of Canhtfuuan history there waa much 
uae of xnarble sarcoph&gi Iron tbe world. 

The infiueQce of Greek dvilization on the chought of the Gar- 
thaginUns is obvioualy djfficuJt to asse» sioce we have no Gaitba- 
ginun literatuie» but it wa$ probably less than its influence on the 
extemals of Carthaginian civilieacion; an excepoon may be made 
of a part of the upper dass who were influenced by Greece in the 
same way that thelr fellows in Rome were. 

The cult of Demcter and Kore waa ofilcially installed in the city 
but it does not seem that the same privilege was given to other 
Greek deities though these must have nad their votaries araong the 
f enden ts from the Greek world who became numerous In the dty 
in the (burth century. But the conservatiam and the intensity 6 t 
Carthaginian religion prevented a masa desertion of the uadve goda 
such aa tended to bappen in the larger dtles of the Mediterranean. 

Nor is there evidence that Greek Ilterature and philosophy made 
much impact. No doubt as Carthage became increasingly at home 
in the H<meiustic world the number of those who knew ^reek grew, 
and some must have read and brought back to Carthage ^eek 
books. We hear of llbraries In Carthage at the time of the destruction 
of the city and these xnay have contained Greek as well as Car- 


fidd« Works ot ims pracQcsul nature wmca were common ui Uie 
Hellenistic period will have appealed to the money-conscious 
Caithaginians. But thelr educatlon never became dominated by 
Greek as did that of tbe Romans and it has in lact beea su^ested 
that the priesthoods took care to retain a domlnating inBueoce on 
wbat there was of Carthaginian educaCion, apart fr^m the practical 
accompIUhmena handed down from father to son. It is surprising 
to hnd that there was a school of later Pythagoraeans at Carthage 
in the last decades of the dty. Their system, by now a form of 
mysdcism rather tban a philosophy, had aJways been popular 
among the Italiots and it was there that it may have been 
icnported. 

Lastly we know of one Carthaginian who acbieved Intellecrual 
Bune outside his own country; was Hasdrubal who took tbe 
Greek xuone Cleitomachus. He was a pupU of the head of the 
Academy at Athens, Cameades, and in (29 hixnself became head of 
this establishment; fortunately he bad been establisbed at Athens 
before the sack of Carthage. 

From whac has been sald above, it can be seen that tbe Car- 
thsginiaos retained to the end of thelr days a way of Ule very 
different, in splce of superficlal sunilandes, from that of most of tbe 
rM of the Mediterranean world. There can be no doubt that their 
adhgrence to tradidonal modes of thought gave them a sense of 
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«oUdanty and waa a scmice of strta^ Co them, placod as chey were 
in the midst of more numerous ana often hostile peopLes, tmt it abo 
aftecCed c hfi r capadty to devdop in new ways and to do away with 
practices belop gin g to a prinitive age. Thcy were ahvays strange to 
theix neighbours who were the more ready to judge them harahly, 
« in the hosdle summing up of Plutareh. writing in the second 
century A.D., but using some earlicr wriier: “The Cartbaginians 
are a hard and gloomy people, submissive to ihcir rulert and harsh 
lo their subjeets, runnit^ to e xtr e ma of cowardice in dmes of fear 
and of cruelty in times of an«r; they keep obstinately to their 
dcciaons, are austere and care Utile for amuaement or the graces w 
life.*' This could be critiebed in detail but has p^haps as much 
truth in it as such characterizadoas of a pcoplc by its enemies can 
be expected to have. 


CHAPTSR vn 

THE FIRST WAR WITH ROME 

A T THI8 point somethlng must be said about the rise to power and 
the inslitutions of the state which was now a^ut to encounter 
Caithage and eventually destroy ber. The escabhahment of Roman 
supremaey in Italy, besides bong the essendal foundation of the 
Roman Empire In its extended form with aU that meant lo Europ«n 
history, was a remarkable phenomenon In its own right It was ^ 
only sucemstui examplc of a dty state acquiring a large and stal^ 
territorial empire wnich was used rather than exploitcd by the 
dominant power. Therc were territorial states of greater sise such 
as the Pereian Empire or the kingdoms of Alexander** succeasors, 
but thesc bad rcsulted from the rapid conqucacs by absolute rulers 
of heterogeneous and usualJy "non-polilical” states of a type not 
found in the western Mediierranean. 

In Italy the Romans bad won dominion over a large numbex 
of communides more sunilar to dty-siates than anyt^ng el«, 
though not 80 highly developed as those in Greece, and this was the 
more rcmarkabfe in that therc was not much seuse in Italy 
belonguw co a common civiliaation. There wcrt Uguri^ and 
Etfuscans who were non-Indo European, Umbrians and Os<^, 
hill dwellers of the Apeniuncs who spoke an Italic dialect but whose 
marauding way of life was very diSacM from that of tw Romat^ 
peoplm aldn to thc lUyrians on the shores of the Adnatic, and 
finaby a ring of Greek colonies on thc coast from ihe Bay ot Napl» 
to Taramo. Each of theae groups, and ochoa as well, was divided 
inCo a numbtf of more or less autonomous uniu. 
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Rome hcrself was originAlly ooly on« of some fifty vilk^ of the 
Lfttins in tbeir small land xtuth of the Tibec, and as late a^ about 
500 thcrc werc scill a dcccn of cbese left The prepondcrance of 
Rome amoDff them bad been established by her Etrujcan kings of 
the late sixt£ century» and tbough it was shaken wben Etruscan 
dominadon was thrown off, Rome waa again the leadii^ Ladn 
state by the middlc of the fiAh «ntury. Por the whole of this, the 
Ladns were almost excludvely concemed with defending tbeir 
ferdle land against marauding tribes coming dotvu from the Kill« 
which surround the Latin plaln. Rome^s leadership v/as again 
temporarily dcstroyed in 390 whcn the dty was sackcd and bumt 
in an invasion of Gauls and the people bad to ransom themselves. 
It was at this point that the rugged determioadon of tbe Romans in 
face of disaster first became apparent. In tbe next generation she 
slowly re-estabUshed ber poddon, making fiiU use of the temtory 
north of the Ubec which sbe bad conquered in a war vdth the 
Etruscan dty of Veii. By 358 she was sirong enough to Ibrce the 
Ladns to agree to a new treaty by whicb tbe controT of the League 
of Ladn states was firmly and permanendy vested In Rome. 

The crudal date in the hlstory of Roman expansion in Itafy was 
338. This year marked tbe end of a revolt of the other Ladns 
against Roman dominatlon. In the settlement which was tben 
made, Rome abolished the Ladn League; some of the surviving 
I^tin towns bad to accept separate treaties with Rome, in whi(m 
tbeir obUgadons to provide military help for the r^ing dty were an 
important item. Local autonomy was allowed rh<>Tn there could 
be no qucsdon of independent fordgn poUcies. The were 

fbrbidden to have reladons with eacb other but tbe old Ladn Rights 
cu-d-mi Rome condnued in force; baaically tbis meant that a Ladn 
could obtain full Roman cidzenship if he Cook up residence In Rome. 
Other Ladn towns were incorporated in tbe fe.oman state, not as 
slaves or a subject people but as fiill Roman ddzeos; a certain 
limited amoimt of self government was allowed Cbem also ibough 
obviously tbeir fiill idendfication with Rome was rapfd. 

Tbis massive breach in tbe usually exduslve aidCude of the dry- 
state towards tbe extenslon of diizensbip was not all, bowever. 
The Oampanians, who bad supported the Ladns, were (apparently) 
given Roman ddaenship witbout voting rigbts. Under this arrange 
ment, tbe Oampanians suffered no more diminudon of their 
autonomy than would have been insisted upon in an ordinary 
treatY^-deprivadoD of the right to independent foreign policics 
was me chief—and in addidon they enjoyed tbe rights and privileges 
of Roman ddzens except the right to vote, whicb, however, they 
could obtain if they became resident at Rome. Tbeir chief obliga- 
don, undoubtedly a heavy one, was the requirement to undertakc 
the lam» mili tary sendcc as full Roman ddzens and also to pay the 
same taxes. 
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Th« Romans wer« now iliUy cinbarked upon iheir policy of 
pnident nnerosity, the aixn of which was to bind defsaied states to 
tbem by Bbcral Creatxnent. On the one band the man-power at thar 
disposal would increase with cvcry settlement of this Idnd» whUe 
cn the other there would be no need to disperse their streoglh in 
malntaininf garrhons amongst emblRered and vengeful subjecQ. 
It i$ true ^t in earher days Rome had sometunes annihUated a 
defeated state completely in order to satisfy the land hung:er of an 
increasing population of aedve peasants, and in future times policy 
or greed ^ on occaslon to similar acts of nithlesaness, but iji general 
the more sensible policy prevaikd in Italy. In the fourth ana third 
centuries, only small amounts of land were taken from defeated 
states, generally fc* the use of colonists who were sent out to act as 
garrisons at strategie points; indisenminate xuassaere and looting 
was not general. 

Mo$c states were bound to Rome by treades which difiered in 
detail but fi^wed a similar pattem. They were allowed to teiaia 
their independence cxccpt in foreign policy, and paid no inbute; 
they were, hewever, required to fumish troops, or in a few cases 
ships to the Roman army when called upon to do ao. Rome in 
retum went to their aid if they were attacked by a suw outside the 
increasing drde of thosc bound to Rome. It is obvious that the 
advant^e to tbese dependent allies of Rome’s proteedon decreased 
as Rome absorbed potential enemies, but it was important for 
many tiU the late third century because of repeated attacks by the 
Gauls of ibe Po vallcy who were regarded as aggressive and dangc^ 
ous enemies by all lullans. 

By the middlc of the third century, a number of states had been 
given the Roman ddzenship vvith or without the vote and Rome 
coQtrålled what was in efrect an Itsdian confederadon induding all 
states south of a line roughly irom Plsa to Kimini. 

The Roman achievement has beea minimized by some scholars 
OQ variom grounds, the thought behind the argumenta being, 
however, lime more than that Rome's treaanent of the de^ted 
was dictated by prudent sclf-interest rather than by genuine liberal 
sentiment. This is doubtless a fact, but it could be said that prudence 
in ihe calculadon of self-interest is not so common among major 
powers thaticought not to bcreccgmzed when Itoccun. The Romans 
later compared their liberal atntudc eowards their sutgeets wi 4 
that of the A^enians who, it was said, alienated and aoori lost their 
empire as a result of their exclusiveness—an over-simplificd vievr 
but with iruth in it. An Alhenian aigbt have replicd that it was 
easicr for the Romans to extend their cidzcnship to others than it 
was for the Aihcnians because in the hiUy dcveloped demoeraey m 
the Greek dcy the almosi day-today participation of cvcry atizen 
in the t ask of running the city made his rights too valuable to 
oetend mdiscriminatelyi in Rome even in her most democratic 
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dAyi the in the conceptioo of dtizenship was on legal and 

constitutioQ^ safeguaids of avic rigbts against abuse those 
wielding power» not in parddpation in the goveroioent» chough 
thii waa also present. 

There was m additioQ the simple &cC, rooted in the put of both 
peoples, that the attachment of cbe various groups of the ItaJiaiu 
to autonomy was subtiy di^erent from that of the Greeks; it was 
strong but not so intense, so die^hard; the Itahans recognized the 
limitadons of the system and were more prepared to accept the 
leaderstaip, in edect the dominadon, of a power which respectcd 
Cheir dignity and allowed a suffident amount of local responnbllity. 
In a very l^ge number of cases realiam made for tbe accepUnce of 
one defeat as Hnal, an attitude which given the concessiona which 
were customary acud the need for united action against the Gauls 
was not necessarily inglorious. Far more Itahans were bound to 
B.ozne by alliances than were incorporated as dtizens and at leasc 
m the peiiod under discussion this was as much due co the wishes of 
tbe Ic^ians as of che Romans; an alliance, even if it meant a d* 
fo£U> diminution of sovereignty, was less drasdc than incorporadon 
in the Roman state. Tbe attractiveness of the Roman dtizenship 
and tbe demands of all Itallans for it are later hiscory. 

The Romans of imperial times looked back co che cbird century 
as a golden age in intenial policics, and ascribed their suecesses in 
cbe great wais against Garthage ac least parUy co the system of 
governmenL Only a few words can be sald nere abouc thls lemaik* 
able insdtudoD, formless and replete with archaic survivals, yet 
effecdve. Whac stiuck many of the observers was che amount of 
power vested is che two annualJy elected consuls, judidal, execu¬ 
tive, and military, though several safeguards such as a right of 
mutual veto and the prohibidon of immediace re-election were 
des^ed to prevent accempts at getcing supreme power. 

But in spite of cheir great powers, the effeccively dominant body 
in Rome was the SenaCe of about threc hundred members to which 
all Romans elected to any public Office bebnged for life. The Senate 
could cnly advise, not legislate, but such was ics pveste through 
tbe experience of ics members, iCs permanence, and Its oi^ prov^ 
ability to provide Rome with coherent po l ides, Chat it was rare for 
its rocommendations co be rejected. Its dominance became greater 
as Rome grew and poHtical problems more comple^ so that many 
dedsions nad in efficcc to be made by the Senate which alone could 
sadsffictorily discuss them. 

Fisally there were the popular assembUes; in fact, as a resulc of 
historical survivals, Roman ddrens could be called upon in (bur 
different fbrms of aasembly, three of which had rimilar powera. In 
tbe Chird century, the assemblies becween them dedded on war and 
peace, were fUUy soverei^ in tbe field of legisladon, and elected the 
consuls and otber officia]s. Origiaally the coasulship and member- 
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ship of tho Senaie had been restrictcd to a heredit&ry anstocracy, 
the patriciaos, but in the coiiiae of political struggles Uatmg over 
two centuries, (hia monopoly had beea bioken aud the plebeiaus, 
the non-patrician citiaens, could hold any ofiice. However, thb 
mostly beneficed the wealthier plebeiana and it waa alwayt the 
practi» of the Roman voteit to elect tuen ofaubstance and scandlng. 

The Roman comtitution wae thus superficially like that of 
Carthag^, but in practlce tbere was the great diiference thai the 
P r>Tnan< weto poUtically minded people. Strong social pressures 
impelled all of any oousequence through birth or Nvealth to take 
an acds^ part in politlca, and amoncat the mass of the cituent, 
most of whom would be Uable lor miCtary service unlil the age 
45, quesiions affecdng the i»ues of war and peace at Icaat were hotly 
dhcussed. It was furtber rccognized that whatcver the form of the 
consdtution, it was the good intentions and will of the people Chat 
made it work; at a later date these were lacking^ and poliddaos 
were able to use defects in the conadcutional structuie ibr cheir ovm 
enda. In the earlier period, however, the Romana had a common* 
sense approach co p^dcs. They observed that ih^ soda! confiicts 
never oegenerated into vidous outbreaks of znassacre and councer* 
mastacre whicb had marked che dass struggles of many Greek 
statea. The very anomalies in the constitudon produced at this dme 
a frame of mind among political leaders whlch preven ted tbem from 
pressing controveraial viev.^ co the Umit out of egoisdc adherencc to 
principle, and the powen of the popular assemblles were sufEaent 
to prevent the emei^cnce of a new excluaive and arrogant goveming 
class. This is not to say that the Romanj never failed in their choice 
of leaders or policie». On the contrary, almosc every m^or war has 
in it some story of disaster caused by the negiigence, incfficiency, 
or plain stupidity of the elecied leaders, or by hasty decisioas m 
Senace or asscmbly. It was ia such times that the qualides of the 
Romans were most evident; tbere were no recriminadons or resorts 
to panic measurcs, but a sinking of differenees, a disciplined dete> 
minadon to sund fest and pcrscverc until the lide lumed, as ic 
invariably did. 

Such was che power with whom Carthage oame ioto confiict in 
the third ccntury. The two sutes had, however, entered into 
rcladons a Iom while before. The hisiorian Polybius bad acc^ to 
two early treades, copies <^which had circulated among his friends 
in the Roman Senate in the years immediatdy before the final 
Punic War. Unforcunately he docs nol give an cxact Greek traoala- 
don of the texts, but doea pro vide what amauncs to a paraphrase. 

The fiisc tjcacy was dated by Polybius to the fint year of the 
Roman republic, which he put in 50S-507, and adds (he reiwk that 
the original Ladn text was m such old*feshioned language i^t onJy 
the clevexesc could understand it, and that with some difficulty. 
The terms of the weaty and the form in which they are put testify 
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to its aatiquity. The Romans agreed not to sail beyond, i.o. west 
of the Promunturium Pulchri (Cape Farina)»and if they wcre ibrced 
there by storm, not to trade, and to Icavc within five days, They 
could trade with the rest of Africa and Saidinia provided Åat the 
business was cairied out before an official, and with the Carthaginian 
province of SieiJy (and Carth^ itself) on the same terms as anyooe 
else. The Canhagmians agreed not co atcaok certain l^tln towns 
sul^ect to Rome, and if they took any other Latin town they were 
to £and it over to Rome; tbey would not build any fort in Latium. 

The terms of tbe treaty which in this early scage of intemational 
relations, when nothing could be tåken ibr granted, was in ef!ect 
little more than mutual recegnidon, indicate dearly the interests of 
the two sides. The Carthaginians were insbtent on the proper 
reguladon of trade and the exdusion of all fbreign shiroieg from the 
ooast of North Ahica and by implication the far west of the Medite> 
ranean. Rome, on the other hand, was interesced la the recognldon 
of her nghts in Latium which had been won for her by her late 
B^ruscan mlers. The treaty waa probably ^imilar to othérs known 
to have exis t ed between Carthage and Etruscan cides among 
which Rome had been and perhaps sdll was numbered. Concacu 
between the two xnust have been negligiblc fbr a long tune, as 
Roman overseas trade deolined, if anything, in the hfth century, 
while tbe ooly thii^ which would have broughc Carthaginians to 
Latium would have been piratical attacks on her sbips passing 
between Etniria and Sardinia. 

A second treaty was signed ia 348 and was apparently designed 
10 bring reladoQS doser and take account of changed situadons. In 
this treaty the Romam not only agreed not to plunder, trade or 
eolonize west of Cap Farina but also south or ^‘Mastia of the 
Tartesdans", which was ^parently Cartagena. Further, the 
Romans were now exdudcd ^m Sardinla and the whole of Aftica 
as well, and bad to leave wicbln five days if driven there by aeddent. 
Oniy at Chrthage itsdf and in the province of Sicily was a Roman 
permitted to trade. Carthage agreed that if the Carthaginians 
raided eldes of Latium not subjecc to Rome they could keep the 
plu^er but would give up the city to Rome. Both sides agreed not 
to use provisions obtained from a dependency of the other side to 
damage any of the other^s allies. The strength of the Carlhag^an 
posidon is obrious fiom the extenslon of the area in which l^ome 
recogniied her monopoly of trade. The recerødon of the possibilicy 
of Garthaginian raids on Ladum is probably to be connected with 
the inhabitants of Andum who were notorioua pirates at this date. 
Roine*s prime Intereat in the territory is, howevcr, recognized and 
also the system of allies which both Rome and Carthage led. 

It was only a decade aAer the signing of this treaty that Rome 
disbanded the League and incorporated most of Gampania. 
There foUowed almost a generatlon of warfare with tbe most 
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important people of souihem the Samniio, an Osean speak- 
ing tribe from whom the Campanlans themselves had spnmg. 

war was crudal fbr Roman dominance in souCbero Italy, but 
her coQtacts wlch the outside wortd of Hellenistic states Car- 
thage itself would not be great until her power impinged upon the 
Greek colonies of Southern Italy. By the end of the foujth cenrury, 
theee had greatly decliued in strength as a result of presnire from 
Italiaa peoples sueh as the Lucaniaos and Bruttiana, and the 
expanave polides of more ihan one Syracuaan tyraot. The most 
pwerfrjl whieh still survived was Tarentum» who was head of a 
Leafue comprising most of the rest. 

League was increasingly imable to provide fbr efrective 
reaistance 10 the Lucanians, and had adopted the emdient of 
inviting warlike princes from Creece to hélp ihem. Tm frnt of 
these was Archi^mus, king of Sparta, the more welcome sioce 
Sparca was the founderofTarentum. Hecameln 343*341 and brought 
some rtlief before he was killed in a battle with the Lucanians in 

335* 

A few yeais later more help was needed and thls tame Tareotum 
tumed to Alexander of Epirus» an uncle of Alexander the Great. 
From 334^31 he aehieved startlii^ successes throughout Southern 
Itsdy, redudng several Italian tilbes and exercising control as iar 
as A^i and Posidonia. He even heoame an ally of Rome, who was 
looking for friends in vtew of the growing hosdlity of the Samnites. 
But the Epliotes were hardly regarded as a Greek people at all, and 
it was not sumrising that their king had ideas of His owu about the 
future of the Italiots; they wert to beceme part of an empire in the 
west such as his nep^w controUed in Greece and was winning in 
Asia. The Tarendnes dUsoived their alliance with him and his 
venture ended inglonously when he was assassinated by a Lucanian 
servlng in his anny. 

The Tareniioe assertion of ihc traditlonal Greek feeling for 
autonomy appeared to be justlfied fbr a time, slnoe her enemies 
h ad been sh^en by Alexanderss success and were concemed ia the 
war between the Romans and the Samnites. During this war Kome 
extended ber power through alUances r 4 ;hc up to the Tarendne 
cerritory, and m cireumstances which are not clear we frnd that in 
303 the Tartntines were engaged In a war with the Lucanians who 
were this time asisted by Rome. Recourse was agaln had to 
Greece, and ihe Sparcan Cleonymus came over wi£ a force of 
5,000 mercenaides. The quarrel can hardly have been considered a 
serious one by Rome, fbr a peace was slgned between the two sides, 
and Cleonymus left Italy his ovm accord. 

Thus the gap between the areas In which Rome and Canha^ 
were Lnterestecl was gradually closlng, and this was shown again 
in the opening years of the ^rd century when the old eoemy of 
Garthage> Agathocles, also had his way in southem Italy; he was 
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invited by tbe Tarentiaes to assiat th^ against the firuttUna and 
caxDpaig&ed with some success lill 293. His heart was not fuUy in 
thia war because be was planoing yec another aitack on Canhagf; 
with the particular alm ofcooquering weatem Sicily. He realised ihat 
his previoiu failure had been due co his weakness at sea, and he 
brought the Syracusan fleet to a scrength of 200 ships» tbe highest 
it had been slnce che eime of Diocysius. He also coneluded allia&ces 
witb major Greek states in tbe eastem Medicerranean, but died in 
269 just when bis preparadons were complete. 

Within a fcw years the Tarentines biougbc Rome and Garthage 
into a temporary alliance ihroiu;h their fburth—and last—invitadon 
to a ruler in Greece» though the Romans weie partly responsible 
for this pecuUar drcumstance. in 282 the Italiots of Thurii, 
Tarentum’s chief rival in the west, appealed to Rome for help 
against the Lucanians. This placed the Roenans In a diiHcuh 
position because of their former alliance with the Lucanians, wbile 
at the same time there had grown up a tradidon of dighdy pacroniz- 
friendship for Greek states, which had result^ In allianr^ 
with Massiba and Neapolls. Tbe fact is thac in che period of Samnite 
wars the Romans had become allies of some states who in time of 
relative peace were an embarrassment to a power which in- 
creaslngly prided Icself on being the protector of tbe weak against 
more powerful neighbours, pardcularly if the latter could be 
portrayed as aggresuve distuibers of international order, as the 
Lucanians cercainly could. The appeal of Thurii was accepted and 
a £cet was sent to help them. Tim aroused the furious resenement 
of the Tarendnes, Hrst because their own tradltlonal posldon as 
protectora of the Greeks had been overlooked, and second because 
there was in existence a Creatv with Rome in which the latter agreed 
not to send waiships into the Gulf of Tarentuen. They launched 
their ships, sank four of the Roman ships, and caprured one. 

There is no doubt that the Romans, now beginning to show an 
arrogant complacency resulting from great power, had never 
expected tbe Tarentines to react on the basis of a treaty probably 
dating from the time of the expedition of Alexander of Eplrus when 
drcumstances were very different. A substandal body of opinion 
in Rome was apparently prepared co overlook the incident exoept 
for compensation, until the Tarentines rashly insulted the Roman 
envoys, and invited King Pyrrhus of Epirus lo their aid; he arrived 
just in time to prevent the Tarentine aristoeraey, whidi was pro- 
Roman, imm acceding to Roman terms. 

The new *‘liberator ^ the Greeks” was one of the most remarkable 
figures of the age, in the prime of life, a relative by marriage of 
Alexander the &eac^^d Agathocles, and well known as a leader 
of men. It was conhdently expected that he would build an empire 
in the west Uke that of Alexander. His army of 25,000 men was 
made the more formidable by the presence of^so elephants, tbe use 
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of whkh had been leamt by Aloxandoi in India, and without 
v/hich no Helleoistic army was compkce; the Romans, howev«r» 
knew nothii^ of them. In 280 aod 270 he woa viccories over the 
Romana but cbese were so coacly to him that chey provide the 

g ovcrbial phxase “pyrrhic victoriM”. Hc thareforo welcomed 
oman approaches for peace, the more ro smce ihert were now cwo 
other spheres of activity where he might hope ibr eaaer conquesu. 

One of these was Sicily where several citiea damoured hU 
help against reaewed Carthaduian presaure. The situadon in the 
iaiand had moved entirely in uvour of Canhage since the death of 
Agathodes. There was no one to carry on bis scheme for another 
war against Carthage, and there was civil strife in Syraciise beCween 
those who wished 10 restore a republican régime and the leaders of 
Agatbodes* mercenaries. Caithage supported the !atter to the extent 
Oi helping to bring about an agreement whereby all Syracusaa 
exUes reblmed and the mercenaiics were given land and dvic 
rights. Most of the state which had been sulgect to Agatbooles 
becaxne indepeodent, falling into the hands of adventurers of all 
sorts> just as had happened in the years followb^: the death of 
Dionysius. Disorden contmued in Syracuse, and tlu dry fell into 
the hands of another tyrani named Hicetas. 

The ieading position cf Syracuse was increa&ogly challenged by 
its old ris^ Aoragas tmder its ruler Phindas, who extended his 
power over much of the west of the Island. He did not come into 
open conftict with Carthage, though the latter undertook the support 
of at least one state, Enr^ which felt its independeoce threatcned. 
Finally Phintias look the title of *'king” which in effect was a claim 
to be master of all Greek Sicily; but he was defeated in battle by 
Hicetas who could not accept the domination of the Acraganline 
tyrant Thls battle took place about 280, and subsequentiy Hicetas 
felt hinuelf strong enough to make an attack on Carthagioian 
terntory in the west of the island; we know nothing of the course 
of the war which followed, but the reaction of Carthage must have 
been swiR and cBccdve, as Hicetas was decisively beaten lo 279 
as far to the east of Sicily as the river Terias in tbe terntory of 
Leontini. As a resulc of this defeat he was deposed by a rival, 
named Thoenon. This man, however, did not receive the conhdence 
of the Syracusans and was shut up on Ortygia while the people 
appealed to Soustracus of Acragas for help. It seems that Acragas 
hao given no assistanee to Syracuse in tbe war against Carth^e, 
which indicatcs yet again the particularist polidea of tbe Siceiiots 
especially wben they were ruled by tyrants. 

For Carthage, the jimction of Syracuse and Acragas under one 
ruler would have meant that ooce again there was a powerful 
Siceliot state to threaten her positlon in the islaod, and it was 
dedded to follow up the victory over Hicetas with a full scale 
assault; in 278, 100 ships and a powerful army began the siege of 
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Syraoese, divided as it wa$ inCo competing facdons. So Carthase 
seemed to be in a p^don finally co complete che conqucsc of Gmk 
SlciJy, but once again it was racher an opportune moment presenced 
by Greek divislona rather tiian the ad<^tion of a policy of open 
conquesc which deCenniiied her action. With such a prospect now 
open co them, the Carthaginians naturally sought to take every 
precaution against incervencion by other powers» which in effect 
meant Pyrrhus, who, as muat have aoon become known, had 
entered into negotiations for peace with Komc during che winter 
of 279-278. Mago, the Carchaginian admiral in cbatge of the im- 
pending operaiions, was sent co Rome with a fleet of (20 ships to 
try to persuade the Romans to continue the war against Pyrrhus. 
The great fleec, the largest any Roman can have seen, strengthened 
the band of che party at Rome which had prcvented peace with 
Pyrrhua on an carlier occasion after his nrsc victory with the 
argumenc tbat Rome shculd never negotiate with an undefeated 
enemy on Italian soil; p^baps as important was a subsCandal gift 
of silver bullion wich which the Romans could pay fbr the help she 
was receiving ijt>m her allies over and above what was required by 
treaty. 

The agreement finally leached between M^o and the Romans 
was, however, limited. It simply stated Chat if either side made 
peace wich ^rrhus, its terms were to inciude a clause allowing 
Rome (or Garthage as the case might be) to go to the aid ^^e other 
if attaued. In either case the Carchaginians would provide the 
ships buc each side would pay its own men. Gaithage aUo under- 
took to help Rome by sea ix oeeded. 

Apart from che giit of silver^ the Romans were thus assured of 
naval assistance against Tarentum if ic was needed, vdiich was 
important as sbe had no Heet of any subscance, but was not bound 
to send help to the Carthaginians. The latter had at least prevenced 
a peace with Pyrrhus, and even If the clause about Roman help 
was not binding on che Romans, it might at least intimidate 
Pyrrhus from ca^g action in Sidly. In point of fact the limic of 
collaboration between the two sides was the transport by Mago of 
a small body of troops co Rhegium. Furcher, in the face of their 
common dsmger, the two sides at Syracuse sunk chelr differences 
and appcaled co Pyrrhus to come to their help i he agreed without 
bothering to come to terms with the Romans, rightly csJcuIatiog 
that they would still have more tban enough on their hands in 
Southern Italy to think of sending help to Sidly. 

So the Carthaginian plan had lailed, and (he oonsequences were 
disastxous. Late ia 270 Pyrrhus brought 10,000 men to Sidly 
ujiopposed, aod the number was trebled by concnbutions from cbe 
Sic^ots. Ilte enthusiasm with which be was greeted seems to have 
outsCripped Chat which Timoleon had aroused In his days of succesa. 
He was hailed as king and commander In chief of the Siceliots and 
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in S77 woD an extraordinary seri«s of succoso. In additioa to Grcek 
dties, Heraciea Minoa and Segesca join«d him freoly and fiist Eryx, 
then Panormus were tåken storm, untll the o^y fbothold still 
left to Carthage Ln the island was Lilybaeum. 

One state remalned friendiy, or at least hostile to Pyrrhus; this 
was Messana» whlch later pla^d sucK an important part at the 
beginou^ of tbe Punlc War. !(t had been aeized by ^mpanian 
mercenaries of Agathocles shortly after their employer’: dea&; the 
dtizens had been erøelled or kllled and the wom^ childrca» aad 
property, dlvided. Calling themaelves Mamertlni, from Mamers, 
the Osean form of the l^tin Mars» the Gampaniani settled down to 
a liie of uDihibited brigandage throughout the north and east of 
Sicily. It was natural that chey should oppose Pyrrhus as a man \sd)o 
might bring some sort of order to Sidly. Howcvcr, the Carthagiiuana 
considered their positioa so desperate that they sot^ht peace on the 
basis of a surrender of all theb possesslons in SicUy except Lilybaeum» 
P^rhus was dissuaded from agreeing co this by his Siceliot advisen 
who argued thaC to leave Lilybaeum in Carthsginian hands was co 
aJiow the continued cxistcnce of a threac to Greek Sidly. Yet the 
Sice lioti were not willing to take chdr fair share in the difliculc and 
coatly task of reducing the fbrtress, whose sirength was $0 formidable 
tlmt it held out against the Romans for years ln the first Punic 
War. Pyrrhus also demanded men, ships, and money» for an aitack 
on Africa. As opinion tumed from hun and he reaorted to repressive 
measurea against defaulting friends» several states retumed to the 
Chrthaginian alliance, and ochers even joined the Mamertines. 

Xn spitc of a victory in the fidd over a Carthaginian force, Pyrrhus 
finally decided that he had Uttle to hope for in Sicily and in 076 
retumed to Italy where his alUes were being hard pressed by tbe 
Romana. On the way the Carthaginians made a successful attack 
OD his flcci and he lost 70 out of 1 xo ships. This blow waa deoMve; 
the next year after another indecisive action against the Romav 
he sailed back 10 Epiros to another ficld of adventure. Such was the 
end of the last hope of a coosolidatioR of the Greek posifion in che 
wot in the face of various enemies. 

The defeat of Pyrrhus by tbe Romans—for such it was held to be 
—^uaed a great deal of comment amoi^ tbe Greeks of the Eastem 
Mcdicerranean, and in 27^ Ptolcmy Philadelphus of Egypt es- 
ublished friendiy diplomatic rcla^ons wiih the state that at the 
tirnt» ranked among me barbariaos. The feilure of the Greeks in tbe 
west in spite of cfibrts by various rulers from Grcecc itself is remark¬ 
able, and by the time of Pyrrhus one thing was clear; their greatest 
enemies were not Carthaginiaos but Italians. The fonner could 
now be regarded as essentially a power of the same order as the 
major HeSenistic kir^oms of the east» which had atiabed a 
rcladvely stable balance of power. The Italians were only just 
emerging from what to the Greeks was barbarism and prescnled to 
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the Italiots, as tbey were Uier to do to the major Greek powers 
a novel miliiaiy threai; tbey could noi equal the Greeks in some of 
the advanccd military tcchniques, bui they more than made up for 
tbis lo reserves of dhdplined manpover and a loog tradition of 
warlikc activity. It is notable chat when ihc Italiots became 
subordinate allies of Romc they provided ships, not soldiers; this 
was not junply because ihe Romans had no naval tradition of their 
own and «0 got their ships elsewhere, but because they coosidered 
the military qualidcs of the Italiots, and later of all dreeks, to be 
distinctly inferlor to their own. 

Within a few ycars of the departure of Pyrrhus, Romc and 
Carlhage werc engaged in a war which lasted alrnosl a whole 
gCDCration and produccd the heaviest casualtics of any war known 
up to that dale. The qucstion of responsibility for this is a difficuJt 
One, because to all intents and purpose we only have the Roman 
point of view, The problem of “war-guilt” was onc which excrdsed 
the Romans both because of their own tradidonal attitudc to war 
and because of a de^ felt need at certain periods of justifying their 
supremaey to the Greek world, which they knew resentÆ and 
OTticized il, and the good opinion of which they badly wanted, It 
is to be noied that the Romans soi^ht 10 show that ali their wars 
had been undcrlaken wich proper justification in defence of them- 
sclves or their allies against aggression, Gibbon ironically remarked 
of Livy, who consistently put forward this view of Rome^s wars 
“aceofding to Livy, the ^mans conquered the world in self- 
defcncc”. But this atiitude, which it is easy to regard as hypocritical, 
was by no means common in antiquity, and more important, it 
had its effeet at times on Rome*8 policy. There were substantial 
periods of Greek history when there was felt to be no need to justiiy 
wars ; what mattered was that they should be successful, 

The so-called "feilal law” in early Romc, which govemed inter- 
sutc relations, did not penrilt aggressive wars, and it was on the 
basis of this early law that views of what constituted a “just war” 
were erected, with substantial bfluence down to tnodem times. It 
is too easy to r^ect out of hand the self-justification of imperial 
powers, and » ^ume that their conquests have always been the 
result of determined and ruthlessly executed plans of a^e&sion. 
In early days the fedal law, which waj common to the Latin states, 
and pi^pposed a rudimentary but sensible way of looking at war 
at a time wben by Greek standards Ladum was still quite bar^ 
barotis, was generally observed. The diÆculdes arose when Rome 
became a major power, when her security was aftecced in other 
ways than by attaeks on ber own lerritoiy or that of her allies, and 
which were noe covered by the fedal law, 

Several of Rome^s wars from the fburth century onwards could be 
regarded strictly speahing as unnccessary, when ihc right of defend- 
ing an injured ally was used as an instrument of pohcy, in fact so 
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8ucc«c$fully that it became tradidonal; the defenee of a v^eaker 
friend was satisfying to the Roman moral sense and often had the 
fortunate reault of increasing Roman power. It was not, however, 
the case tbat Roman policy waa directed towards the mere acqulsi* 
don of territory in the early thiid century. 

It was ao incident at Messana which was the occaaon of the war. 
The Campanians there had contmued their depradadons after the 
departure of Ryrrhus, pardcularly at the expense of Syractise. At 
length a new rule of Syracuse, Hiero, inflicted a severe defeat on 
theni, probably in 965, and forced them to rctirc to their dty walls. 
Fearing that tbey might be uoable to resist, the Mamenines asked 
for and received a Carthaginian garrison. It appears, however, that 
there was a sectlon of the Mameitines who prefcrred a Roman 
aliiance, or else that the community as a whole thoi^ht it would be 
dedrable to have Roman protecdon as well as Carthagbdan, not 
realizing that although all three had been opponencs of Pynhus, 
the situadon was now different; Carihage or Rome, but not botb, 
could protect them. An embassy was sent to Rome to ask for 
protectlon, an act which in Roman eyes constituted a techn feal 
submlsdon to Rome. It was the decislon of the Roraans to accept 
this request that led 10 war. 

The historian Phllintts, who wrote a history of the first Punie 
War favourable to Caidtage which was used by Polybius as a 
major sotzrce, ai^ed that acceptance of the Mamertines' request 
constituted aggression by Rome, as there was in existcnce a treaty 
in which Rome and Carthage undertook not to engage in SicUy and 
Italy respeciively. This was presumably the argument which be got 
irom G^haginlan informanis. Polybius fiatly denied that the 
treaty existed, and to a great extent judgement on the existesce of 
the treaty must be subjeetive. Esther of the cwo could have been 
misinfonned, but it was not, perbaps, so easy to conceal a doeument 
of this type from Polybius as^Kas been supposed; it seesns as thougb 
all the documeQts conceming the eaily period of Roman-Cartha- 
gmian relations were bclng drculated amoogst membera of the 
Roman aristoeraey about 153-150 when Polybius was writing. 
There are several argmnents in favour of the existence of a treaty 
cf this type, however, 

In spite of Polybius’ explidt statexnent, b&Iief in the treaty 
suTvived and several Roman authors felt it necessary to exculpate 
Rome by another method, namely that Carthage bad previously 
vic^ted the treaty by intervenoon at Tarentum, eertalnly a 
grotesque fiction. lavy records a treaty, of which he says nothlng, 
which no placed in the year 306, and those who accept the version 
of Philinus usually identify it witb that of Livy. However, it seems 
impossible that at this date a treaty of such a sort could have been 
signed between the two; it was true that Roman alliances now 
reached to the borders of Tarentum, and consequeatly that she had 
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somc intcrest in aU the south of Iiaiy; Carthaje, however, controUed 
onJy a ihiiil ofSiciIy at this date, and thcro couid hanily have been 
envisaged a situatioo in which the Romana would be a threat to 
their posJtioo there. 

Od the wbole, iherefore, the statemcnt of Polybius I3 to be 
accepted, in which case the Carthaginian informants of Philinus 
were eithcr deUberatdy dcceiving him, or perhaps more iikdy 
reducing to an over-aimplified form their own imcrpretation of the 
treaty of 279. In this, it wU be rccalled, either lide waa permitted 
to send help to the other’« territory on Carthaginian ship* if re- 
ques^. Carthaginians couid argue that ibis implied a reeognition 
of spheres of mtereat into which neithcr party couid enter wiihout 
the other't permission, and that Meu&na, oy virtue of ica acceptance 
of a Garthadnlan garrison couid be rcgarded as her dependency 
Obvioualy ihU wculd be verv special pleading, panicufarly since 
the treaty was only concerned w«th the problem of Pyrrhus, but at 
least ic can be said that intereit» are a fact cven if th^ are not 
recognjaed in a treaty, and can only be ignored wiih icme riik, 
Some of the argumenti of the Roman lenatori are reproduced by 
PoJybiui. Those tgaiiut accepiing the plea for protection argucd 
that ibc circumjtancei of ihe Mamertincs’ conqucst ofMewana and 
their lubsequent behaviour made it unjustida^Ie to support them, 
Al recently « 270 the Romaiu had supprewed lomc Cacnpaniana 
whom they had lent to garriion Rhegium in the Pyrrhic war and 
who had seiaed che city and behaved as brigandi in imitation ci and 
in auociation with, the Mamertincs. It was true that cbe Campan- 
ians of Rhegium were Roine’i direet responiibiJiiy—they were 
Roman ciciaens—but Rome would certainly be mconiistent if she 
helped a community who had actcd in the same way. Those in 
favour of the Mamcrtine request argued that lelf-intercst required 
mtervcntion; if Carthaginian control of Messana was consolioated, 
she would loon defeac Syracuse, and thus Sicily would be cntirely 
under Cartbaginian control. The Carthaginian empire, ineluding 
as it did Sardinia, would encirclc Itaiy and have an easy “bridge^ 
(the Straits of Measina) into Italy. 

It was perhaps plausible to argue that Garthage would soon be 
abie to defeat Syracuse, though as has been s«en there had been 
times JQ the past when the situstion had been even more favourable 
yet Syracuse bad not fdlioi. But that the Cirthaginians were a 
thxeat to Italy was spedotis, Qjiite spart from the past history of 
Carthaginian policy, there was the fact that in the precedii^ 
gworation Rome*8 strength had incrcased eDonnousJy, while 
Cartha« 1 ^ no more ihaa she had had ibr a ccntury. The only 
rcality behird the fear of Carthage was perhaps that now a major 
power controlled one side of the Stxaits of Messina, and that 
Pyrrhus had shown how easy it was for a state with a powciful 
navy to land an army in Italy. The Romans, however, were by no 
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mtzrts uniqiie in ZDagnlfying poMQtial thr«ats. Another argument 
which was cert&inly u$ed wa^ mat it was the general policy oi Rome 
to accept into her alliance and protectlon any scate which offered 
or aiked to joln the aysteic, and when tbe Syracusatu joined the 
Carthaginiaoa ixnniediately after the itart of the war, Hiero accuied 
the Romana of exparuive poUdea duguhed under the eloak of rhis 
reapeccable sentiment. There were, however» othert who, whatever 
the morallty of the caae, were oppoaed to a policy of actlvlty overaeaa 
while chere was still a mat deaf to do in Italy. 

The upshot of the debaces m the aenate was that it was unsble to 
reach a deciston, and the matter was tumed over to the popular 
assembly for conslderation without a senatorial reconunendatlon. 
This wai a very rare oocurrence in a matter of luch unpoitance, 
and muat meao an alz&ost equal dlvlsion of opinion among the 
leading senators. fn point of fict, however, thls was Ukely to sway 
the vote in favour of accepting the Mamertines, because the comul 
who hapoened to be in Romo, Appius Ciaudius Caudexi was in 
favour 01 it, and a consul*s opinion expressed before tbe aisembly 
ålways had great weight. He argued that the safety of Roman Italy 
required the allianoe and also held out the proepect of great 
plunder (i.e. if war should reiult). 

At first sight theee argumenta looh contradictoiy; if Carthage 
was such a threat to Italian seouriiy, how could she be eaiily 
defeated and pro vide much booty? Yet Polybius lays that at tbe 
time the Romans were war^weaiy and so chey must either have 
been persuaded that war was unlixely or that it would be toen over. 
It is tempting to suggest that Appius stresied the fact that it wtj 
Syracuse, a city of enormoui wealih and unwarlike inbabitanu, 
who was attaelung the Mamertines and thus the immediate objeet 
of Roman arms if they were needed. Yet when Appius left for 
Messana he carried the authority to declare war on the Carthagin- 
iaes if they refused to nve up their pohtion. At best, cheremre, 
Roman aeceptance of tne Maxnerdnes’ request was based on an 
exaggerated notion of what was essentiai to the secuiity of Italy 
and oan be deseribed as adventurom or even reckless. There vras a 
substantial element among the senators who regarded the pro^ect 
of war with equanimlty» believing that it would bring them poUtical 
and mllitary disdnctlon, while many voters saw tbe prospect of 
material gain. 

On the Carihaginian side, the question was slsply whether to 
accept the Mamertines’ change of alliance or to resbt. Aeceptance 
would entail recognuing a complete alteration of the balance of 
power in Sidly wUch had lasted so loog, since the state which now 
controUcd all central and southem Italy would have a fbot in the 
Island and control both sides of the straits. It requlred very Uttle 
knowledge of the methods of Roman expansloo in Italy to fbresee 
that Messana would only be the first scep in tbe ueorporadon of 
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other SiciUan states in che Italian con&deradon. It would be open 
to any scace wiihin the Garthaeinian sphere to put iuelf uoder 
Komao proceccloQ and then ask for belp if Carthage iried co asaert 
ber supremacy. 

It 13 probable tbat if we bad better iniormation about tbe first 
yeai of the war it tvould appear (hat Carthage tried for a while 
through diplomatic meana ac least to keep a Roman force from 
Messana, but mucb of che information we have apart from FolyUus* 
narrative ia from late Roman sources and untrustworthy. Ibe 
Mamerlines seem to have got rld of the Carthaginian garrbon 
before ihe arrival of Che Roman army, and the uruortunate com» 
mander wai later crucified for hb lack of firmnesi. They then 
decided Co invite Appius forinally Co jend in a Roman force. 

At about thia time, Hiero and the Carthaginiana sunk their 
difierencea and formed an allianoe, beginning a joint liege of 
Messana. Whether be, like the Carthaginians, feared the advent 
of a new major power in Sicily, cannot be known, lince negotiatlons 
for the alliance may have begua before the deciiion ofRome to 
interveae became public. Beth Syracuae actd Carthage had an 
interest in tuppreuing a community of brigands like the Matner- 
lines, and Hiero coufd have chougnt Uttle of the morallty of the 
Romans whom he had helped against the Campanianj of Rkegium. 
Wben Appius arrived at Rhenium he sent an embassy wiui an 
ultimatum to the Carthaginiani and Stracusans; ic wu presumably 
in answer co chii Chat l^ero made his remark about Roman bad 
faith. Appius got hU force into Messana in iplte of the Carthaginian 
naval blockade, but it was Ute in the year, and he achJeved nothing 
deebive during bU term of ofiice, the victories attribuCed to him 
belongiog in faettotbe consul Manius Valerius. He was 

of a famity hoitUe to the CJaudii, buc was no lets a supporter of the 
war, and u laid co have been (he first Roman to lee mat Gartbage 
would never be defeated uniess the Romans built a deet. The 
unujual step was taken of sending botb coosuls to SJcily with a full 
year’# levy of two legions eaeh and allied contingents in propordon, 
making a total of some ^,000 men. Valerius defeated the Garcha- 
ginians and Hiero at h^essana, and wben hii colleague Otaeihus 
joined bim, the two proceeded against Syracuse wbile many de¬ 
pendent! of botb Syracuse and Carthage went over co Che Roman 
side. 

Hiero had notbing like the force needed to meet such a formidable 
army again, neither bad the Gar(haginians yet enrolled one of tbeir 
large mercenary armles. He might have sustained a siege, since 
tbere was nothing to prevent the Carthaginians from sending in 
suppliea by sea. But he calculated that the prospects of che Romans 
were superior to those of his allies and determined co change sides. 
Opinion in Syracuse, never enchuslascic about Che alliance with 
Carthage, waned rapidly at the Roman successes. The prudenc 
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Valerius off<£red v«ry gcnerous Urms; Hiero was allowed to retain 
some of h 3 s dependencie^ and bccame an ally of Rome. The in» 
dempity of !00 talenU waa amall, and the prindpal oblJgacion was 
the proviaion of supplies to the RoTnans in Sloily; Hiero relgned a» 
a feithful ally of iCmhc for some fifty yeara with hardly any inter- 
ference. Before the vdnier aet lo fiiither Carthaginian dependeadee, 
including Segeeta, deserced. 

By ncrtv, Carth«c bad begun to collect a mercenary anny of 
soroe 9126 , biring Liguriana» Celts, and Iberians. It waa esaential 
co puc up more reaiatance in the face of the blow auffered by the 
defection Hiero which relieved the Romani of any anjiiety about 
suppLies, but it was felt to be impoaible to meet the Romane in the 
fieio. Selected rtrong pointa were cherefore choten as centrea of 
reiiitance, in pardeular Acragar. Thii strateg wai bared on previoui 
experience; preeture from the east of SicUy had always been beaten 
on in the end even though on occasion all but a very few places 
had been taken. In June a new ^ir of coiuuli came again 
with four legioni and began the siege of^ragas, which wm vulner¬ 
able because it wu not on the coast. The oity was so itrong thac no 
atterept was made to take it by storm» and the garriaon commander 
heJd out for five montht till famine broughi al^t great diatrest. 

At cbis point, the newly enroUed army arrived from Africa under 
a commander called Hanno, who had taken part in the siege of 
Messana in 364. Figurei for the lize of this lorce ore uncertain. 

li)Uinua gave 50,000 intantry, 6,000 hone» and 60 elephants» all 
of which l^res are perhapi exaggerated. Making hu baie at 
Heraclea Minoa, Hanno cut the Romani’ supply route to the east, 
though sufficient got throi^h to prevent the Komani gi ving up the 
siege. AAer two months of inactivity» the position ia Acragas became 
au^ that an attempt had to be made to relieve ii. In tbe battle 
which fbllowed Hanno’s force was driven from che field but did 
not sufier particularly heavy losses» while it had so engu^ed the 
Romaos that the g^iioa commander was abic to wichdraw from che 
city without losa. The Romans then sacked the defenceless city and 
enslaved chc survivors. This, although the commoo practice after 
aevere sieges, was raented hy che rest of the Sicelicts, aince only the 

S arnson had been Carthagmian, and the fHendllness with which 
.ome had been greeted by a number of places gave way to hostilicy. 
Carthage gained lubstantlally from chis change of feeling» and 
the Romans made little progress in SicUy in che next year. Same 
further toww in the intenor went over to the Romans but more of 
those on the coast, who could be helped by the Carthagiruan fleet» 
returaed to their former allUnce» and the Roman efibrt was 
dispersed in keeping control of the areas which they had so far won, 
Further, in 263 naval reinforceinents were sent to Sardiiua from 
Carthage and In 361 they made frequecc raida on the Italian coast. 
The increased vigoui of the Cartbagirians was due in part to the 
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Arrival of a d«w general, Hamilcar, sent to replace Hanno who waa 
iwed for hU failure to retain Acragas. 

Yet in the long run, che year 261 marked a turning point in che 
war, for the Romaos dedded to bulld a Heet. Polybius states that 
the capture oT Acragas led the Romans co asplre co the conquot of 
the whole of Sidly, and Chat their iatlure to take the coastal towns 
made them realize chey could hardly do chis wichout a fleet. Ic is» 
however, possible that some Romans had previously hoped for the 
conquest w the whole of SidJy without a fleet, and iKat ^e deduon 
to buUd one was more a reiult of the humlliating raids on Icaly 
than Polybius admiti; these raids ceased when a heet was in bdng. 

The Roman achievement was one of greaC magnttude, for Rome 
had no navai tradition whatever and aJways felt uneasy at sea. 
The setting up of a small organiaatlon to look after navai matters 
came as late uj 11, and the ships and their roweri came from allied 
sMtes, chiefiy Greeki. The toisJ navai strength did not amount co 
more than twency ships (triremes), and the snipa were laid up when 
noC required. ARer the Pyrrhio war, another 25 ships became 
avsbilable from the Iialiou wbo were known as "navai allies". 
Now, however, a force of quinqueremes was buUt, ships wich be* 
tween 25 and 30 oars on each side, wich Ave rowen to each car. 
Ships of (his size had hrst been used in Phoenicia or Oyprus shortly 
before Cbe eime of Alexander the Greac, and had been in use at 
Carthage for some time. No luliot states posieiied any and ic leems 
unlikely that Syraeuse did either. 

We are told ihac the Romans bulle :oo quinqueremes (besides 
20 new triremes) on the basis of a Carlhaginian sbip which had 
been eaptured in 26^, though thii may be an example ota craditlonal 
ardele of Roman pride, wiliingness tolearn from enemies. The sUps 
were by no means identical with ihose of Carthage. In particular, 
tbey were more heavily builc (and consequendy slower) because 
they had to carry a device which it was ^ped would neutraliee 
the superiority 0: Garth^inian seamanship. This was a boarding 
bridge 36 feet long and 4 feet wide, with a slot j 2 feet from one end; 
through this slot was fixed a pole 24 feet high and about 20 inches 
in diameter. The whole device was mounted in the prow of the sbip. 
At the far end of the boarding bridge, on the under side, wu an 
iron spiJee, and on the upper side a ringi from which a rope passed 
through a puU^ at the tbp of the pole. By this means it was possible 
to raise the bridge co an angle of about 43 from horizonUl, and the 
alm wsis co lower ic shar^y so that the spike became embedded in 
the deck of the enemy ship and the Roman marines could cross. 
Ic is clear that the bridge oould be manhandled remnd a ceitain 
discance and could be lowered over the sides of the ship, but not 
the stem. The whole device was popularly known as a "corvus**, 
or "crow", and its adoption shows clear ly that the Romans felt 
cheir only c h ance of winning at sea was to tum navai battlea mto 
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!ajid batdcf in whicb Cbeir superlor training and weapon handling 
wotild bc manifest. 

It is true that boarding tacdcs were lued by other povfers in 
naval warfare at thU time, but it was poøsible to win battles at sea 
by teamanship as well» by rammmg the enemy ship» or renderiog 
thera helpless by breakmg their oan. Bach Roman quinquereme 
had a permanent guard oF 40 “proletarii*’—men from the p^rest 
tecUon of the popiUation; who were exduded from service in the 

Jegions_and when at sea had 80 le^naries. Thua a fuUy manned 

quinquereme carried not far ahort 014OO men in all, and losses to a 
aefeated Aeec were liable to be tremendously heavy. 

Tradition said that the shipa were built in 60 days, which must 
be an exaggeration even wh^ their rougb, heavy constmction is 
taken into account. But ihey were certainly built in a season with 
skilled labour from various naval ailies, who aJso provided many of 
the rowers, and the Romani coniidered they were ready to vencure 
into the new element. The Cartha^nian» muit have been awarc of 
what WM going on, but felt confident in their ability to overcome 
the novices. Their coniidence wai increued at the fint encounier. 

One of the coniuls for 260, Cn. Comeliui Scipic, wai lent with 
j 7 ihipi to lipara, a Carthaginian naval baie, where there was a 
movemenc in favour of Rome. The commander at Panormiii, the 
Hannibal who had garrisoned Acragas, sent a iquadron of &o shipi 
who blockaded Scipio in the harbour at Lipara; there followed a 
most un-Roman panic and the entire force was taken withouc a 
blow. A few dayi later, however, Hannibal lost many «hips out of a 
force of 50 through over^onfidence when reconnoitring the main 
Roman ^eet ai it wai såiling louth. He did not renrd thii ai a 
cause for alarm and was eager for a battle In which the main fore» 
would be engaged. Thii took place oiT Mylae, near Messana. The 
surviving consul, Duiliui, haa 143 shipi against Hannibari 130, 
but the latter engued withouc even arranglng his sbips in 

E roper batde order. 4^ Romans sailed in two lines, the rear line 
cing desigued to prevent the Cartbaginiaos who evaded the 
'*crowi’' otthe front line from wbeeliog round and attacklng from 
astern. Hannibal and his fleet had no answer to thb; some were 
caught by the front line, others by the second. When they fioaliv 
broke away, they had lost 31 shipi captured, and 14 sunk, wito 
20,000 men taken or killed, It u not lurprislng that thii firit 
naval victory had a j^at moral efrect in Rome, and a famous 
Inseription let up by iSiiliui has survived. 

However, Garthage could, if prcsied, put a fleet ofsoo ships into 
the water, 10 there wai no question of the war being over. In any case, 
the Romans lufrered a lerious revene from the tønds of Hamilcar 
near Thennae in 339, and fared UtUe better at lea. The fleet wai 
såiling under Ludui Sdpio, brother of the consul captured at 
Lipara, In the Tyrrbenian sea. He took Aleria in Corsica but did 
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Dot ycnCuK on a major battle when he approached the colony of 
Suld in Sardlnia. Tl^ had becn reioforced by Carthage througfi 
the deapatch of a number of thip under HannibaJ. Next year, thls 
oflicer met his end af^er hU trun of failurea; be lost a number of 
shipa in an en^agement with Sulpidua, the consul cf 358, and waa 
crucil^ by hu own men for incomj^tence. Sulci remained in the 
handa of Garchage, however, aa did the reat of the Sardinian 
coloniea in spite of Roman atrength in theae waten, while in Sicdly, 
altbough Hamiicar waa confin^ increuingly to the west of the 
uland, Rome had to keep a force of 40,000 men there pennanently. 

The year 257 was a period of relative cabn before the atorm. It 
waa the eighth year of the war buc Garthage had «ufTered little 
except financialiy, and her Siciliam territory waa still not as liraitcd 
as it had been in the worat year of Pyrrhus* attack, It can hardly be 
doubted that at thii point Carthage wouJd have been prepareél to 
recognite the Roman poaition in Sicily. The easy victory which 
had been boped for by the Romana had not come about, there had 
been heavy (ocses, and there waa the prospeet of more. Buc Rune 
v/as reluctant to offer peace terma to an enemy unJess ihe bad won 
a really conunanding poeitioo. 

It mutt have appeared obvious to the lenate for lome time that a 
more rapid way of bringing Carthage tc give up Sidly than the 
dogged lieges of SidUan towns waa needed becauie the naval 
victoriei in themielvea were indediive. The plan was thereibre 
fcrmed ofinvading Africa, but it had to be carefully handled becauie 
of the great reluctance of the land^bound Italian Maiantry to 
engage m such an apparenily haaardcus adventure. Xlu year 257 
waa accordingly paised In buiiding a fleet which would outnumlw 
that which Carthage could put into the water, and in 256 the great 
armada was ready. It leems to have conilsted of 2$o warmipa, 
outaumbering the Garthaginians by thlrty. In addition there were 
about a huodred transports for the hones and auppUea. The deet 
under the conaub Mart^us Vulio and Atiliut Regulua leA the Tiber 
early in the year, passed through the Straits and along the eait 
coast of Sicily, round Cape Pacnynus (Cape Passero) and put in 
near Cape Ecriomua (Monte Rufino) to pick up the legionaries who 
were to take part in the expedltion. By this time Carthaginlana 
knew very well what waa afoot; they calculated correctly t&t the 
Romans would lall aloog the south coast of the island to the point 
at which the Crossing 01 the open aea to Africa was shortest, and 
accordingly baied their fleet at Heraclea Minca in order to intercept 
them. Tm engagement took place scmewhere between this town and 
Cape Ecnomua. 

The Roman Heet saiJed along the coast in three linea, of which 
the first coiuiated of two squadrons each commanded by a consul 
with the two fiagshipa in tne centre of the line; the second towed 
the transports 9^ a third brotight up the rear. llie tacdca of 
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Hamilcar, the Oartha^nlan commander^ are not altoeether clear. 
His ships were drawn up in a single extended line overlapping both 
(he Roman i^anks, so presumably some sort of enveloping movemexit 
was envUaged probatsly vnth an attack on the rear oT the Roman 
front line i? it could be drawn away from the second. This was a 
distinct poanbility as the seeond line was encumbered by the 
transports. Jn fact the Roman front pressed baok the Carthaginian 
centre, assuming a wedge-shaped formation, buc the Carthaginian 
wings failed to take it in che rear. The reason for thu is not known; 
itmay be that the Roman second Une, which slipped the transports, 
were able to dose the gap. The battle instead resolved itsel^ into 
three separate enga^:ments, in which the two centres were inter- 
locked, the Carthaginian left engaged the Romsin second line, and 
the right the Roman chird line which was now staoding by the 
transports. The Roman centre was victoriouj in its engagement; 
the facc thac it was led by the two consuli probably indicates Chat it 
compriied che mai or part of Che Roman strength. kegtdus then took 
hli souadron to tlie assisiance of che chird line and the transports, 
and orove the enemy out to lea. Laicly, tlie chird Roman line was 
pinned with iCs back Cc the ihore, buc the Garchaginians were unable 
co drive it aground because they were prevented by fear of the 
"erows** and che superior qualiCy of tbe Roman soldieri from 
Corning Coo dose. It was rescued by the arrival of the rtst of the 
viecorious deeC and the Garchaginians suffered heavily, being 
oaughc between the two forces. Hamilcar lost 50 ihlps sunit and 64 
cap^red, the Romans 94, and che way to Afrua wsa opon. 

The Romans landed at Aipii on the east of che Gap Bon peninsula i 
from a bue in chis area they could cut off Carthago from her 
richesc dependendes. The invaden soon amasaed a large amounc 
of plunder from che fertUe estatei, including ac.ooc slaves. BuC the 
summer wu far advanced and the sonate ao^d Regulus co winter 
in Airiea with 40 ihips, 1^,000 foot, and 5,000 cavalry, while Vulso 
rotumed co Italy with the rest. It was obviously felc that the difRculty 
of supplying a larger force through the winter, when in practice 
the Mediterranean was closed to anclent shipping, was too great. 

At Carthage measures were put into effecC for the defenee of the 
city. The survivors of the Heet had sailed home immediately after 
theii defeat; two generals, Hasdrubal son of Hanno, and Boscar, 
were elected, and they were joined by Hsonilcar who was with- 
drawn from Sidly with 5,000 foot-soldiers and 500 horse. When 
Regulus pursued his plundering activities as far as Che fort of Adys 
(Hr. Oudna) only 25 miles from Tunis, a Carthaginian army 
advanced to its relief. The generals were reluccanc to face the 
formidable Roman infantry on level ground in spite of thelr super- 
iority in cavalry and elephimts, but caution did not save chem; 
the force was dUlodged with heavy loss from the h^h position it 
had taken up. Regulus then siesed Tunis as Agathoeles had done 
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half a century bcfore, and whose campai^ was doubdess an object 
of jrudy by the Roman stafF. 

Ac this pomt there were dlscuuions about the possibility of peace, 
probably initiated by the Cariha|wians. Our authoriiies aie 
unanimoui tha( the terms offered by Regulus were so harah as to be 
impossible (br Garthage co accept. Tbe likeUhood is that Regulus 
and his advuers, broughc up in a tradition in which the R(æians 
generally demanded at least a technical surrender before concluding 
peace, tried to treat a major pov/er as if she were some small Itallan 
community. The Carihaginian position was serious but by no 
iTMans hopeless to any who consi^ered the ultimate fate of Anth- 
odes’ expedition. There were revolts among the Numidian allies, 
but Re^us, who emerges from our accounCs as an over-con£dent 
and unimaginative commander, made Utile use of what could have 
been an important source of cavalry reinforcement. 

Polybius argued that the Garthaginian failure up to thii point 
bad b^n due to the incompecence of their «nerals, but since this 
is One of tbe few occasions in this period on ^^ich we do not hear of 
the puniibroent of the unsuccesiful commanders, it may be that 
there were reasonable excuses for chem. In any case Polybiui’ 
criticiim was probably iniended to enhance the credit of the Greeki, 
for at this moment there arrlved at Garthage a band of Sparian 
morcenaries under their leader Xanihippui. This olRcer hid been 
brought up in the stern Spartau way of fife, whi^ still survived in 
spite of the dedine of Spana as a major power. He mipixed both 
the Garthaginian leadext and their soldiers nct so much by any 
original Ideas as by his confident bearing and auertion that if they 
would only make full use of their superiority in cavaJry and dephanti 
they eouM defeat the Roman legioni. 

Ai^er ipending some time in training and drilling his hetero* 
geneous lorce, ^umtbippus marched out with at least is,ooo foot, 
4,000 horse, and 100 dephants. The numben may have been a 
good deal more, but hardly greater than thoie of Regulus, and 
perhtM two*thirds were Cannaginian citizens. Regulus accepied 
the cnallenge on level ground, u Xanthippus had planned. The 
Spartan placed his elwhants in a Une in front of bis infantry with 
cavalry on the wlngs. Kn^us showed hii incompetence by keeping 
his infantry in their usual dose order instead of ipreading them out 
to avoid the charge of the dq>hants. The result was that though his 
left lomehow escaped serious loss from the elephants and pressed 
the Garthaginian right, his own right was masiaered by the charging 
animals and the Garthaginian in^try which was foUowing up. 
Xanthippus* cavalry soon drove their opponents from the fidd on 
both wings, and then retumed to com^ete tbe destrucdon of the 
Roman infantry; Regulus and 500 men were takeu prisoner, 3,000 
escaped to Aspis, but aU the rest were kiUed. 

Sucb was the complete ^ure the first Roman veoture in 
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AfricA. Th«re laC«r grew up a legend ihat Regulus wu seot to Korne 
to DCgotiaK, and cbat having refused to advise tbe »enate to make 
poaoe, he returaed io accor Jance ^v^th his parole to sufier torture 
and deach. In fact he died in captivity, and the legend was invented 
to cover up the fact that hU own family had UJ^treaced Garthaginian 
prisonera entruFted to thera. 

The battle, wbose site muet have been tome>vhere between 
Carthage and Tunu, took place early in 955. In the same year there 
was a remarkable double reversal o/fortune at sea. Tbe Gerchagin- 
ians, in splte of thelr preoccupation >vith the presence of Regului 
at the wills of the city, had made peat eftorU to rebuild their 
fleet and were able to put to sea witK 900 shlps. The news of the 
diaaster to Regulus reached Rome before the departure of a fleet 
with reinforcemenCs, but it lailed to Africa just the same 10 pick up 
the survivors. Tbe Carthrønians cnet this fleet, which amounted 
to 9 to ships, oiT Gap Bon. But many of their rowen were unirained, 
and DO leu than 1 14 ships were captured by being driven ^round. 
After pieking up the survivors, the Romans salled back Co oieUy. 

As Dtey were proceeding east aiong the Sicilian coast, a gale l^m 
the south blew up when cbey were off Oamarina, and drove a 
greaier part of the fleet on to the rocks. Only €0 of the 964 ships 
which tbe Roman fleet now had—including those chai had wincered 
in Africa and those captured from the Carthaginiaiu^weathered 
the storm, and the number of men drowned may have amounted 
to 95,000 loldiers and ^0,000 rowert. The latter Hgure would include 
a number of Carthagmiana if ihey were forced to row the ships. 
This waa the greatest dissiscer that had ever happened at sea to 
Polybius' knowledge. and the losses in manpower affected both 
Rome and her alliea. It ii remarkable that the consuls were allowed 
to hold a triumphal proceeiion for their naval victory of C»p Bon, 
and the diiaster must have been attributed to an "acc or God'* 
rather than to incompetcnce, of which in this case there is in fact 
no sign. 

The Carthagjnians had thus warded ofT the inunediate tbreat 
and now faced tbe Romans* alternative pUn of a reduetion of the 
Sicilian towos one by one. Tbe determination of the Romans was 
never so well revealed as by their building another 140 ships in the 
winter of 255-254. Carthage was not able to compeCe with uis eflbrt 
00 doubt because of ber l^es in manpower io 255, and also had 
to use most of her avaUable troops (o restere her posidon among 
the Numidians. She was imable to prevent Uie Roman capture of 
Panonnus in a eorabined sea aod land operadon; there is acCually 
some evidence that a of the populatlon of the place, probably 
the wealthy, welcomed the Romans. Five ocher Coastal towns were 
inspired by the preænce of the Roman fleet co expel their Car- 
thaginian garrisons. However, ber position in the islend was pre- 
served by Roman oegligence and iMk of a finn conceptlon of the 
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unmcdiate strategic aecessicy in Sidly; in 953 the Roman fleet» 
an unsuccessful attempt ai a surpriie assault on Lilybaeum, ralded 
the eMt coast of TunUia, a ventuie whlch could haidly have more 
than a nuUance value. On the way home, the consuU decided to 
saii diiect from Panormus to Rome» instead of coaating aa wu 
uaual, and the fleet vas caught on the high sea in a gale; 150 ihips 
were lost with thelr crcws. 

Both sides vere nov reduced to the same level of exbaustion and 
only limited operations ooourred in the next two yean. The most 
signidcant feature vas that Hasdrubal vas able to proceed to 
Lilybaeum with some reinforeements, and it must have bcen the 
hope of the Carth^inians that peace might be reaohed on the basis 
of (he status 'iThey themselves vere prevented by shortage of 
money and men from again enUrglng their f)eet» vhile the Romans 
had to take account of public opmson throughout Italy vhioh vas 
shaken by iho tremendous losses at sea. But in desperatlon at tbe 
lack of progress in Sicilyi they decided to venture once more on a 
naval operaiion in 930, bringing their Boet up to a strengt of laOj 
and electing as coasuls C. AliUui Regulus, vbo bad von a minor 
engageraent at sea in 957, and Manlius Vulso» the victor of Gape 
Ecnomus. 

Beibre its departure from Rome, news arrived of a sueeesi in 
Sieily; Hasdrubal in some conHdence had marched up to the vaJls 
of Panormus vhicK vas now the Roman base in the west of the 
island. There he vas enticed up to a lyitem of trenches whicb the 
Romans had dug near the wall, and his elephanti vho were 
leading were driven back by a shover of missiles to spread confusion 
among their own men. In the Roman victory whlch foUoved, 
90,000 out of 30,000 tnercenaries are said to have been lost by the 
Carthaginians; and certainly the entire force of elepbants was 
killed or captured, later to be ilaughtered in the circus at Rome. 
Hasdrubal was reeailed to Carthage and executed, and the Romans 
now sent out their fleet in much greater confldence to take part in 
tbe investment of Lilybaeum. 

For Carihagei retention of thls base was essential if ihe vere to 
rernain in Sicily at all. It had extremely streng defenoes on the 
laodwaid side; outside the wall itself vas a dltch 00 feet wide and 
60 deep. The approach by sea was also diflicult to those who had no 
knowledge of the shoals. The garrison, mostly Greek and Celtic 
mercenaries, was reduced to only 7,000 foot and 700 hone by the 
defeat ofHasdrubal, and some of mese were of doubtful loyalty; a 
movement to beCray tbe plice to the Romans vas only prevented 
^ a Greek officer called Aiexon. However, the commander, 
Himii co, resisted fiercely, and the prospects of the garrUon were 
enhanc^ when ships with 10,000 soldiers on board ran the 
Roman blockade under tbe cominand of Kannibal, the son of the 
Hasuicar vho had been defeated at Ecnomus. 
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Th« force was probably double tbe total nmnbcr of the 

defenden; thcy tried cvery methorf ofaiege waifare which they had 
Icamt in Sicily» but the Carthagiruans had an anawer to all of chem» 
and were corutantly encouraged by the exploits of some of their 
sailon who kept open communications with the outaide. The 
Romans, besides the heavy losaes suHered in the sie« wars, were 
further weakened by epidemics during the wincer. Tliua when the 
constds Ibr 249 arrived, the position waa by no means favourable, 
particulaily as it wu probably known that Garthage had prepared 
a comiderable naval reuiforcement. Thii was destined for Drepana, 
a naval stacion some 25 mile* north of Lilybaeum, which the 
Carthaglniani were now usmg as their main baie. They already had 
a deet there under a ^eral naroed Adherbal, buc ic waa pre> 
Fumably outnumbered by the Roman foree blockading Lil^aeum. 

One of the consuUj P. Claudim Pulcher, the son of the Claudius 
who had been connil when the war began» decermined to attack 
Drepana before reinforcementi arrived, hit plan bdng co sail 
direccly into the harbour there and dest^ the Carcbaginitn fittt 
at anchor or beached. Adherbal, however, was able to get his ihips 
under way and sailed out of the harbcur by the other of its two 
encrancei. Thia gave hun a dominatir^ posihon aa he was able to 
draw hil fleet up faclng the skore while the Romani were puttiog 
about in a corUined ipace. 

P^biui deicribes ike battle as follows: 

"T^e Carthaginian thips were faster than those of the Romani 
owing to their superior constmction and the skill of their rowen> 
and meir poiltion was favourable ai they had developed their line 
in the open sea. If any found themseJves hard pressed, they could 
uie their speed to rctreaC to open water and then tum oa their 
pursueis and take them in tbe rear or on the flank; in luch a litua* 
tion, tbe Roman shlps had co tum about also, and getting into 
difficulty because of tKeir weight and the poor oanmanship eu their 
orews, were repeatedly rammed, and many were iunk. Agaln, the 
Carthaginian ships could easily sall to the assistance of eacb other 
in open water astom of their cwn line. By contrast, no Roman ship 
could retire backwards, as they were too cloie to the land, and 
those who were hard pressed either ran aground by the stemor made 
for tho shore. To sail thiough the Carthaginian Une and take in 
the rear enemy shipa alrea^ eogaged (one of the most eifective 
manonjvres in naval wartare) was impoedble owing to the weight 
of the ships and the inexperience of the crews. They could not give 
each other help from the rear because they were so heouned in to 
the shore. . . . Such was the dlfficult posidon of the Romani in the 
battle: some of the ships grounded in the shallow water, and others 
ran ashore. The conaul, seeing what was happening slipped out co 
tbe Icf^ along the coasc and escaped with about th^ty shipt.** 

In fact few of the Roman ships appear to have been sunk, but 
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95 ^ere captured. The onJy consolation ibr the Romaru was that a 
fair Dumber of men escap^ ashore and got back to Lilybaeum. A 
notable point was thac Claudiua v;as one of che mere handful of 
defeated geiMraia throughout the bisiory of Roman warfare who 
waa put on trial ibr negligence; he was heavily fined, He was 
perbaps a victim of popul ar outcry, because the GlaudU were 
generally regaided ai tite most arrogant of Roman arutocratic 
lamibes; there was nothing inherently rash or negligent in his plan, 
since up to tbii pofnt the llomans bad no great cause co fear Car- 
thAj^ian seamansbip. 

tne arrival of the expected reintbrcementi under Garthalc^yo 
ships-^ompleted the ddmination of Carihage in the westero 
Siolian waten. A number of Roman transporti were taken off 
Panormui, and a few warships sdaed or descroyed near Lilybaeum. 
Carthalo then lailed along the south coait of the Uland to mtercept 
suppliea that were being sent by the Romans for the relief of their 
forces outside LUybaeum. 

The other Roman consul, lunius Pullus, leems only to have had 
6o warihipi at hU dUposal, though there may have been another 6o 
smaller ihipi levied from the aUies, ao unless he had ordered the 
eonvoy to sail from Messana before he had hetrd of the deieat at 
Drepana, hu action was exiremely rash. Carthalo, with !00 shipi, 
intercepted the oonvw off Gela, but che Romans were able to put 
into a roadstead oif rhintlas (licaia). Catapults erected on ihore 
prevented Carthalo from cloamg, and he anchored in the river 
Himeru till the Romans should venture to sea again. Wbile there, 
he was informed of the approacb of another Roman Heet from the 
eait; this was the rest of tuniui’ force under the coniul himself. He 
puc to sea, and luniui, refusing battle, anchored immediately off 
a roel^ shore near Camarina. The place was in feet so dangeroui 
Chat Carthalo dedded not to engage, and patrolled between the 
two groups of Romani. Finally, he was advised that bad weather 
was approaching, probably from the south. Wich some difflculty 
he rounded Cape Faehynus, but both secHons of che Roman fleet, 
caught on an exposed and rocky coait, were dashed to pieces. 

A census of Iwman citUens (adult males) taken In 347 sbowed 
that in the precedlng cwenty years the number had decreased by 
50,000, some 17 per cent; many allied states must have suifered as 
mueb. Even had the populace been willing to tolerate yet another 
t^val adventure, it wai impossible to find tbe money. In such a 
situadon, if Caithage had pressed her advantage, she might have 
been able co procure a reasonable peace. Yet apart from supplying 
che garrisons in SicUy and making raidt on the Italian coast, the 
fleet was not used, and in facc seems to have been iaid up. The 
ezplanadon for this seems partly to be Chat oetensive operatlons 
wexe undertaken in Africa under Hanno, sumamed *‘tbe Great**, 
who extende d Caithaguiian territory as far as Tbeveste, and thac 
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Carthage could tioc now affbrd to k«ep a large floet and a large 
army going at once. • 

This H^mo ia knovm to have been an enemy of another Cjar* 
thaginian who now came K» the fore, Hamilcar Barca, the father 
of Æe great HannibaL Hamilcar wm *cnc to SicUy in 347 and wa» 
entirely aucce»ful in mainuming the Carthagiman posidon 10 the 
west, and can hardly be aaid to have ladced support from his 
government even if tfie Cartha^nian senate was dividcd beween 
supporters of the two men, WheUier therc was a division of mtereets 
between Hanno and his supporters as repraenting a *‘landcd 
intereat’* and Hamilcar as the leader of mereantile impenalists may 
be doubted. Argumenta could be found to juitiiy the Uying up of 
the fleet, such as that the Romans wcmld ultimately tire of a useleis 
blockade of the Sicilian bases, and that no force large eaough to 
conquer could be landed and maintained in Italy even if the fleet 
werc rctained. Against this may be sec the Mure of a ccnlativc 
approach for peace in 248 and more cerUinJy the renewal of Hiero's 
tÆsey with Rome in the same year; the Syracuian was convinced 
that Rome would never make peace from weakness, Iq the long 
run, therefore, the Carthaginians werc at fault in trying to win the 
war ‘*on the cheap*' by a holding operation, and in not roalizing 
that thU would never luflioe to r^uce the will of the Romans, the 
quality of which ought by now to have been evident, Above all, 
^en granted that vigorous use of the fleet was itnpoiiible for reasons 
of manpower or flnance, or strategically useleis, it was criminal 
negligence not to keep it actually in beins, 
it wu Haxnilcar*s succesi in defending Lilybaeum and Drepana 
that led Rome once more to build a fleet, i& order to cry to reduce 
them by blockade. To provide the moncy, the wealchiest of the 
Romans made loani ofsubstaniial parts of their fortunes, This was 
much praised in antiquity, but the fact remaini that it was not a 
Capital levy but a loan Co Se repaid in the event of victory, 

In the winter of 243-4431 two hundredshJ ps werebuilt on the model 
of a Carthaginian quinquereme captured in 250, and were tbus 
more leaworthy tban the vessels of the earlier fleeCs, The effbrt took 
Cartbage by surprise and when it arrived ofTBrepana In the summer 
of S42, there was not a single Carthaginian ship there. It took eight 
months for their fleet to be reactivated, and when it put co sea, it 
was undermanned, the crews were out of practice, and It was 
burdened with suppUes for the garrisons who by now wei« running 
sbort, !t got lafely co the Aegates Islands, and (rom there its com¬ 
mander, Hanno (not “the Grwf') deteimincd on a dash to Drepana 
with a westerly wind, in the hope that the Roman conaul, Lutatius 
Catulus, would never oppose him in the teeth of a stro:^ head wind, 
But Catulus had spent the winter in contlnued training of his oan- 
men, and drew up his ships in splte of the heavy sea, Outnum- 
bered, undenuanaed, and defident in training, the Gsirthag in i nru 
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lost 70 ships takcn and 50 lunk, and the remainder (about 50) 
escapcd owing to a sudden change of wind. 

So with dramatic speed the war waa over, for without a fiect it 
waa impoMiblc to save the last Carihaginian sirongholds in Sicily, 
the retention of which had been the cause of ber Mterminadoa 10 
continue the war. Hamilcar Barca was given the taak ofconduding 
a peace on the bast temu he could get» and aa a reault of his deter- 
nuned atlitude, and the good sense of Catulus, he aucceeded very 
Vp^. The first draft stated that Gartbage thould evacuate SicUy, 

r ive up all her prisoners without ransom, and not attaok the 
yracuiana or thejr alliea i in addition Oarth^ had to pay a,900 
taJenii of silver in inatalmenti over 20 years. '^eae terms were not 
accepted at Rome, but a comnuuion of ten did not impose anyihing 
particularly severe; Lipara and the Aegates Islands were u> go to 
Rome» an addiijonal 1,000 lalents were to be paid at once and the 
term of payment for the indemnity wai reduced to ten year». 
Furiher dauies ^aranteed the aUie» of each side against attaok by 
the other, prohibited each side from detaching the others’ alUes 
from tbeir allegiance, and Irom raising troope in the oUier^s 
cerritory. 

Later whten naturally concentrated cheir attention on the 
penistencc of the Romani in overcoming their laek of experience 
ac sea and carrying on in spite of the terrible losse» in men» wbid) 
were far greater those of Carthage, even if subjects and 
mercenary losse» are incJuded. 

Polybiu» streued the magnitude of the efforti of both ilde» in 
comparlson with wcU known campaigni by HellenUtic monarchi. 
It is eertainly eaiier to comprehend the determlnation of Oarthage 
than that of Rome; the retention of Sicily had been a cornersconc 
of her policy for so long that It had become lecond nature to rcgard 
it as a matter of life and dcaih. It i» not sufiident to obecrve that 
Oarthage survived it» losi a long time; in fact it was the challcnge 
pre^ted by iu loss, and, at least as important, the loss of Sardinia 
which was an inevitable consequenee, that forced the more in* 
telligent Carthaginian leader» to look eliewhere for expansion. 
The mercantile oligarchy had been content to e^mlolt their tradU 
bona] sphere of interest for over two centuiies wim very few and 
ihort periods of more adventurous policy; and the conquest of the 
rurøed and warlike Spaniards only appeared practicable or 
profitable when it became essential. 

On the other band, the Roman will to win regardless of losses 
in a war which wu basically of litilc concern lo ber securily might 
suggest that during it, if not bcforc, the Romans developed an 
inordinate lust for territory. Thu is not the case; the evidence for 
c^istent cxploiudon, even for proper administration, of her 
Sicilian conquest ia negligible for the penod before the end of the 
war with Hannibali and it was the z^dle of the second century 
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before deUbfirate pla» of conqu«st can be attributcd to Bx^man 
leaders. In point of fact the Roman will to win was at least in part 
irrauona]; it became atronger, not weaker, witb the realization of 
the power of her enemy, and the succcsaive dwasters which befell 
one attempt after another to reach a dedsion. One can radonalize 
thia detennination, aa the Romana ihenuelvea perbaps did» by 
describing the war as a test of the Italian system tney had created; 
it is true that in the 34 years of war chere are remarkably fcw 
records of anti*Roinan moyement in Italy, but it could be argued 
that a total victory was necessary uniess allicd belief in Roman 
invindbUity^an important and often under^treased element in 
Roman succesa—were to be shaken. Essentially, however, the 
Romans not mereJy failed to reeogniee the possibility of defeat; 
they eveo tcorned co admit a draw. 

As for the war itself, the Roman legionaries and cheir Italian 
allies had by no means proved thenuelves invindble in the fleld 
against beterogeneous but experienced mercenary forces. The laek 
of discipline and loyalty among the latter was sometimes matehed 
by a deciioe in the morale of me Italian clCuen levies called away 
from their hornes and fanru year after year with small rcsuU. On 
the other hand the Carchaginian generals who were allowed an 
indehniie length of eommai^ (so long as they were not defeaied) 
failed to make use of the experienee they should thus have aequired 
and to asserc a superiority over the umualiy changing Roman 
commanders. 

It is notable that the Romans obtained no aponcaneous help from 
the Sicelioti in spite of the long history of war beiween GreeKi and 
C^thaginiana in tbe ialand; h Jp given to either side was determined 
by calculation, not sentiment. The Romans undoubtedly loit 
support by cheir alliance with the Mamer lines and their nithlessneii 
to captured citiei. In point of fact their behaviour was only alightly 
worse than that of ihe Greeki thecnselves when fighting eaeh other, 
but the Greeka, humanly enough, resented theae horrors more 
when they were commitied by non^Greeks. Pa$t Carcbaginjan 
atrodriei were forgotten with time, ai is usual, aa also cheir opposi- 
tion to Pyrrhui, (temporary) alliance with the Mamertines. To 
many SiceJiota—and Greeks from the east such aa Xanthippus and 
Alexon—Carthage was a state of a similar sort to their own, while 
the Icaliana, even the Romans for all their protestadons, were not. 

The most serioua aspeot of the defeat from Carthage’» point of 
view was the fact that in spite of ber centuries’-long tradilion of 
sea power, her fieet had vmn only a single major victory over the 
Romans. Tbia waa not due enlirély to me ’*corvus”, which acems 
to have dlaappeared after Ecnomus; but the Romans continued co 
concentrate on boarding tacties and the Carthaginians never 
found an effective answer to thia. The fact is that the heavy galleya, 
quadriremes and quinqueremes, were unwieldly and slow, znaking 
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fivcjniles an hour ac the most, and made cxperience of sea-warfare 
ofiitde value. The ItaJianslearDed to handle the ships well and the 
great losses were due to the coininandcre' generaj ignorance of 
wcather and sea condidona, not to the inability of their crews. The 
resources in maopower of the Roroans also tofa m die long run as 
their persisteoce in ihc face of the terrible losse* Aows. 

The defeac at sea had a profound effect on the niilitary thinWng 
of the best miods in Carlha«, as wiJl be sbown. It to be argued 
^t Caithage had as good a chance on land as on sea, and thac 
in aoy case the dogged resisunce of the Romans showed Chat in a 
future war Che aun must be to destroy her in Italy itse^. 
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The lono war with Rome was no sooner over than another 
disaster fell on Oaribage; this was the revolt of the mercenariei and 
Kumidians generally called the Mercenary War. It is described in 
detail by Polybius and Diodorus Sicului, who both used a mono> 
graph on the subjeet favourable to Che most important Carthaginian 

E eneral involved, Hamilear Barca. For Polybius it was of interat as 
eing a classic example of a ^'tnjcelesa v/ar’^ that li, one in which 
all me normal usagei of war were forgotten and which continued 
untii the total destructlon of one side. nis account JustiBa his claim 
that it far excelled al) other conflicti he knew of in inhuroan cruelcy, 
It forms the basis for PJauberc’i a siniscer masterpiece of 

imaginatlon not to be compared with more pedestrian works of 
historical Action far better briefed on the archaeoiogieal and 
reJidous baekgrounds. 

when the ncgotiaiions with Rome had been completed, Hamilear 
Barca transferred his troops from Eryx to Lilybaeum and handed 
them over to the garrisoo commander Gisgo; now that Sicily was 
being given up his command was due to end, buc hi* rapid recall 
was perhaps a concession to Rome of whom he had been so vigorous 
an enemy. 

Gisgo sent the mercenaries in batches to Gartbage where they 
were ip be paid the arreara due to them and discharged. The 
authorities, however, kept them waiting aboui in the hope that they 
would be content with less than the full amount in ^eir impatience 
to get home. As more and more arrived and began to create 
disturbances, they were sent to Sicca, over loo miles souÅ-west of 
CUrthage lor a further period of waiting. They were given a gold 
piece per man on account and were obUged to take their families 
and baggage with them though these had normally iMen allowed to 
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remaid at Carchage. The merccfiarias recaUed tht lavish promiscs 
made to tbeoi ac cntical timea in Sicily and so far from abatio^ 
their demanda, incnaaed chem. 

The man now in the ascendant at Carthage waa Hanne, the long- 
atanding opponent of Hamilcar Barca; he had no intention of 
redeenung the proroiies of his rival, and tried in person to perjuadc 
the xnercenariea to accept the authohties’ offer. He made Uttle 
Impreuion upon them partly because many can not have under* 
stood hira i although more than half were Libyans who doubtless 
had some knowledge ofPunic, there were Iberians. Celts, Zagurians, 
Balearic islanders, and half-breed Greekt. They woulo have 
liitened more is^ingly to a general who had served ixi Sicily, and 
the Libyan element waa particularly hosdle because Hanno had 
been nocorioua for his rigoroui exaction of taxes from their people 
during the war. Ic seems that Carthage had subsriCuted a payment 
in tilver or fMstuffs for the earlier compulsory service of the 
Lifayanj, who at this date certainly appear ai mercenaries, but 
that this wai regarded ai oppresiive rather than generous. In a 
mutinoui and tbreatenin^ frame of mmd the wholelbrce lef^ Sicca 
and camped outside Tunis. 

The Carthaginian government was terrorized by this move into 
agreeing to their denunds and to lome further onea which were 
aSded; Gisgo wu despatched witb the money which was paid co 
the merceruiiea by nations, though there was a delay in ene pay- 
ment for horses loit in the war—an outrageous demand by the 
soldieri linee the bories were provided by Oarthage-^^d for 
rations in kind sot received. 

A prominent mernber of the more mutinous leccion, an «scaped 
slave of Osean origin named Spendius, eontinued to agitate against 
the Carthaginiani and he was supported by a Libyan soldier caUed 
Matho. They claimed that after payiog otf and sending home the 
toldten of other nations the Ckrchaginians intended co wreak 
vengeance on the libyans who would be at their niercv. More 
riotous meetings were held ac wblch Spendius and Matho were 
elecced gene^, those who were lukewann stoned to death, and 
Gisgo and his entourage arrested. This was the ^gnal for open 
oonflict, and when Ma^ sene messengers to rouse the Libyan 
communities, there was an enthusaistic response. Some 30,000 
volunteers joined the mercenaries, and suiScient lupplies of olver 
and food were sent to support a long war. Spendius undercook the 
siege of Utica, Matho that of HIppo Acra, woile the Caithagiiuans 
themselves were kept wichin their walls by a force left ac Tunis. 

In this crisis, Hanno was appointed co the generalship, and made 
good progress during the winter in equipping ships and in arming 
and training fresh mercenaries and Citizen troops. Id the spring of 
240 he led a force of 15,000 men and 100 elqMants to Utica out 
faiJed to relieve it, afttf wbicb Hamilcar Barca waa recalled co 
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power to briog his cxpcricnce to bear. He was given jo,ooo men, 
m<^Y CAvalry, and 70 elcphants, and met Spendius at the oaJy 
bridge over the river Bagradas. Spendius lost 6,000 dead and 8,000 
prisonera out of 15,000, but was able to prevent Hamilcar in his 
tum from relieving Ulica. Later he foUowed hita in the direction of 
Kippo Acra, avoiding the plains in whicb the superiority of Hamil- 
car« cavalry wu manifeat. After rcceiving reinforcements, howcvcr, 
he oHered battle apin; in thic e^gement Hamilcar was again 
succeasful, largely through the asauMnce of a Kumidian chie&n, 
Navaras, who brought over a,000 of hii tribe, and was thåi be- 
trothed to Hamilcar'i daughter aa a reward. The prlaonen were 
treated leoiently; they could enrol in his army or go nome, on pain 
of punishment if captured again fighting against Carthage. 

Matho and Spendius, ano anotner leadtng merceoary, a OalUc 
chief named Aniaritui, were alarmed tbat thii Creatmeni wo^d 
weaken the solidarity of their men, and aought to invdve them all 
in a crime which would make any hope of pardon by Carthage 
impossible. They alleged that Hamj 1 car’s lenlency was a trick to 
get even^e into his power and then punish them all. Ancaritus, 
who spoke Punie, demanded that only thoie who were moit violently 
hostile to the Carthagioiaru should be regarded as irustworthy. He 
proposed that all Carthaginian priionen should be tortureo and 
Icilled, and after a few who had opposed this had been stoned to 
death, Giigo and 700 prisoners hao their hands cut off and legt 
brol^, were muiilated and Chrown alive into a trench. The 
loldiers then boimd themsclves by an oath to treat fiiture prisonen 
and ambassadort in (he ume way. 

Hamilcar’! reaction was to throw hil prisoners to the elephants 
to be trampled to death. At this poiat the dual command of the 
Carthaginian troopi appeared to be ridiculous. but when Hanno 
and Hamilcar met they again quarreUed and were incapibie of 
carrying out decisive action. The lenate then decided to entruit 
ene of ene two with the supreme command, and Icft the choice to the 
army. The result wai a voCe in favour of Hamilcar. 

Tnii was the turning point in the war, in splte of the loss of a 
fteet bringing suppliei from Bmporia, and the surrender of Utica 
and Hippo to the rebels. Spendius and Matho proceeded to invest 
CarUuM from the land, but the city was ablc to import it» require- 
ments from Italy i meanwhile Hamilcar and Navaras sooured the 
interior and gradually reduced the besie^s to such a state t^t 
they had todesbt. Spendius resorted to his former tactica of avoiding 
battle on low ground and trying to outmanceuvre Hamilcar in 
hilly territory, but was no match for the cjcpcrienced general. He 
was finaUy besieged in a position io which he could not a battle; 
the mercenarics were reduced to cannibalism, eating first the 
piiiODers and then the slaves. 

According to Polybius, ten leaders ineluding Spendius, realiaing 
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they were io dang^ because of thw aicn’j extremity, went t© 
Hamilcar to diicuas tema. Tbey agxecd cbat he should choosc any 
ten mca « prisoncra and let the rest go; and Hamilcar at once 
chosc tbe ten envoy». The Libyaru thought there had been troachery 
when they heard of the leadcr#' amal and nished to arms, but 
Hamilcar lurroundod diem, and the cniiie force, now Icaderless, 
wM wiped out. It would $ecm likely that sharp practice by Hamilcar 
at the ejipensc of the Libyans has been glossed over in PolybiW 
pro-Barcid source. 

Hamilcar then procceded to invest the sumving mercenane» at 
Tunis; Spcndiui and the otber priionen were crucihed in full view 
of iheir former coUeagues, but this was soon avci^ed when Matho 
capfured Hamilcar’* lecond in command and crucified him m the 
same place. Hanno’i «ock rose at this setback to hii rival, and aftw 
a public reconcUiation arranged by the scnaie he wa* ag^n 
associated in the command- The end came whtn Matho, afier being 
forced out of Tunii was defeated near Leptis (Miner). Utica and 
Hippo Acra, wbich åfter iheir surrender to the rebels had been 
loyal 10 their cause, held out for lome time and were a^parently not 
treated with excessive severity when they finally lubmitted. 

The war ended in 937, and the CartbagWao conduet, howeycr 
much it wa* provoked fcy tbe initial decision of the mercenanci, 
wå* added to other incidents in their hittory to make up the 
traditional Romsn piciure of them u a people particularly prone to 
crucity. Although we do not hear of the participatjon of slave*, the 
enthusiajtic participatlon of the Libyans* who*e poiilion was 
ot^ously very deprened, gave the war the appearance of a soclU 
conflict such as became not infrequent Ln the Hellenistic world in 
tbe next century- 

This disaster was accompanied by an act of mgh-banded aggro* 
lion by the Roman*. At au early siage in the revolt, the mercenarles 
who formed the garrison of Ssirdinia were infected wiih the mutinoui 
spirit, killing their Carthaginian commander. When a frc*h foK« 
wa* tent, it went over to the mutineeri, and most of the Carthagin* 
ian* on the island were masaaered. AAer it appeared that the rebel 
cause in Africa was in decline, the Sardinian group appealed tc 
Rome to take over tbe island. This appeal was rejeeted; for one 
thing, to accept it would have been a breach of (he late peace 
treaty, bui more important was the implacable opposition the 
Roman* always showed to movemeuts of popular unreat and 
anarehy. The senatets tympathy with its opporite number* in 
Carthage was ahown m anolher way: Carthage had arreited 500 
ItaHan meniants who had been wpplying the rebels; they were 
released on Roman representaiions, but at tM same time Rome sent 
back all Carthaginian priaoners who had not been raxtsomed, 
forbadc Italians to sup^y the rebeU, and rejeeted ao offer by Utica 
to put henelf under '^mao protection. 
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correci attitude måkes ii all tbe more cxtraordinacy that 
wi^iin two year» at the most ihcrc was a complcte rcversal of 
policy, The mcrcCDariM, now uadcr heavy prcssure from nalive 
Sardmians, again appealed to Rome» and this time an expedition 
wa» sent to take over («38-237). On hearing ihis Carthagc informcd 
Rome that Sardinia wa# still rcgardcd u Carihaginian terriiory 
and that it waa iotended to recover it. The Romans called the 
preparationa which Caithage waa makina a hostile act and sent an 
ultimatum demanding the surreoder of au righta to Sardinia and au 
indemnity of 1,900 talentj. 

To avoid war, Carthage accepted tbese demands which were 
incor^rated in the treaty of S41. Polybius, in one of tbe iew placea 
in which he ever criticiaed Rome, caUed this an act without reaaon* 
able pretext and contrary to all juatice; later Roman effora to 
juatify cheir action were tendentioui in the extreme, We may aurmise 
(bat aince the end of ihe Punic War, opinion had been growing 
tbat Rome had got very Uttle out of all her efforta; t» doubt 
Sardinia could have been acqulred in «41 but tbe compuliive 
deaire for peace had prevente^ any demmid which might have 
stimulated further Carthaginiaa rtaiaunoe, Now the^ance to 
make tbe Tyrrhenian Sea excluiively Roman had come and wa« 
teo good to bc miascd whatevcr the righii of the case; no doubt 
argumenta baied on the proxinuty of the ialand to Rome iigured 
lamly. ® 

The aeirum of Sardinia and the outrageoua claim for an indem- 
nity nipped in the bud the poaaibilitiei oT a reconciliation between 
the powers which certainly cxiated when Rome waa acting correcUy, 
and itiSed aiw oppoaition to a great veniure which waa begun 
immediately after by HasiUcar fiarca, the creation of an empire in 
Spain, The motivea fbr thia policy, which later appeared to lead 
directly to the leoond war with Rome, were dlacuaaed by andent 
hlatoriaoa. 

Pclybiua aaya dearly that Hamilcar waa determined from the 
aiart on a war of reveoge against Rome and conquered Spain to 

K t the rcaourcea for it. A abghtly different vicw attributed to the 
reid family the ambition of building a ‘private empire*' in 
^ain from which Carthage itaelf could be effectively dominated. 
The main Roman tradition foUowed the viewa of Carihaginian 
opponenia of the Bitreida who were naturally eager to tbrow tbe 
eniire rciponsibility for another war on the family of Hannibal, and 
held that (he conqueat of Spain waa underiaken without the consent 
of the government at Cariban, The laat view ia certainly wiong, 
though Hamilcar wm oppoaed by Hanno, who perhapa wiabed to 
concencrate on a purely African policy. The uniikelihood of a 
deep-seated diviaioo between a landed intereat ond wealthy mer* 
chanu baa already been mentioned, though at thia date the 
merchanta with interesti in the west muat have b^ weakened by 
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che lou of SicUy and Sardlnia. On the other hand they will have 
looked for new mailceu, and the rapid success of the policy aiuit 
soon have won over aay waveren. It mu$C be atiessed that there a 
no evidence for the view that any of the Bardds Ucked support 
from the senate as a whole. The hypothetical question m 4 :hc be 
put, whether Hanno*s view was not the better one for Carchage. 
It is perbaps the case that the Numidians and Mauretanians could 
have oeea subdued ai easUy aa the Iberiani and that there was le» 
chance of a colUsion with Rome; but there was no mineral tveallh 
as there was in Spain. Above aU, it must now have appeared that 
the Romans were capable of anything» and that a source of money 
men to meet a furure threat wu essential. 

In 937, after clearing up the remnants of the revolt in Numidia 
in company with Hanno, Hamilcar wu desimted sole general. 
Hli chief auislant was hU lon-ln-law Haadrubu who is outstanding 
among Cai^aginian politidans known to us u being opposed to the 
aristoeraey and having mais support among the ordinary citiaeni. 
It doci not appear that any changes were made in the constitution 
under his influence but no doubt such popular rights u exiited were 
fuUy exercised. Such a combination of general and popular leader 
wu a feature of the Roman republie in its lue ittge and there were 
luffident parallels with Greek cltiei to lend i^pcrt to the view of 
the Bardus u having tyrannical ambltioni. The facts show, how- 
ever, that tbey never tricd to overthrow their government. 

Soon after lu ap^ointraent, Hamilcar croised to Gades and began 
to restere the poiition in the limited eoutal area which Carthage 
had previously held. He subsequently went on to a deliberate 
policy of conquest in the south and east of the Iberian pexunsula. 
There wu much hard fighting and victories are known over the 
Turdetani (the lueceison of the earller TartessiaDs), the Iberiani 
cf the east cout, and Cdts in the service of other tribei. The limit 
of his advance was the town he founded at Acra Leuee (AUcante), 
and he no doubt broughc under control the lilver mines of the 
Sierra Morena and those near Carti^ena ; only a few years later 
Hannibsl drew 900 talenta a year ooe mine. Further, he 
ibrmed an army of picked men from sulHugaCed and allied tribea, 
well paid and loval to hitnself persooally» to replace the sort 
annies which haa lately done so much damage to Carthage. 

There wu another power in the west wim interests in Spain 
and which had profited from the eclipse of the Carthaginlan navy. 
This wu Massi^a, an old friend of Rome ewiog to their common 
danger from the Gauls. On their instigation, it appesrs, Rome sent 
an embassy to Hamilcar in 931 to uk him his intections. His replv 
wu Chat he wu fighting in Spain Co obtain the money with whicn 
Carthage could pay off her indemnicy to Rome. This wu the sort 
of reply the Romans could appredaee and they allowed themselves 
to believe it. Tsvo yean later he met a beroie death in a retreat 
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iioitt the aiege of EIk« (Elche) whiJe «aving ihc Uv« of hii son and 
sUlT. 

Hc was succcedcd as general by Hasdnibal—his eldesi son 
Haambal was still too voung ø be considered—probably on the 
nominaiion of the Cartnaginians serving in the anay. There was 
now a chanae of emphasis m the Barcid policy in Spain: Hamilcar, 
a bom soldier, had reUed chiefly on miUtary conquest, while 
Hasdrubal could usc diplomaiic metbods from the posiiion of 
strøglh which he now had. Åa his first wife had died, he nurried 
the daughter of an Iberian chiefUm « nd was recogniaed by many 
tribes as overlord. The perwnal nature of the Barad rule in Spain 
was thui emphasbed and probably led to Rom&n misundentanding 
of iu nature at a later date; it was commen for Carthaginian 
anstocrais to roarry inio ihe royal families of subjea peoplcs, an 
idea ouitc beyond the compreheniion of their Roman counterpam. 
Tbs diplomaiic poliqr did not cntail the negleci of the army, which 
was brought up to a itrength of 50,000 tnfantry, 6,000 cavalry, 
and aoo eleohanu. Hc saw disadvantago in the ute of Acra Leuee 
and fou^^ a new city which became the Capital of Carthaginian 
Spain. This wai the modern Cartagena which derives lU name 
trom the fact that Hasdrubal namea it aRer his own city: to the 
Romani ic was Ctrthago Nova, New Carthage. 

About a fl 6/^ the Romani again became concerned about the 
p«Uion in Spam. At this moment Iialy was rocnaced by an invasion 
of the Gauli, and the Romans wanted to prevent the Carthaginian 
empire in Spam rcaching the Pyrenees and Gaul. They obuined 
an undertnking from Hasdrubal that he would not crosi the river 
Ebro in arms. This was latiifaciory for Rome, ihc more so since it 
protected Massilia*i colonies north of tbc Ebro. The under taiing 
was presumably not felt to be limiiing by Hasdrubal as bis territory 
wai M yet nowhere ncar the Ebro, but the quotion ariiei, did he 
receive any pn Our lourcei say nothing about tbis, but 
it il often assumed that Rome recognixed the right of Carthage to 
conqueati as far ai the Ebro. It is perhaps hetter to accept ihe 
silence of our authorities, and say that Carthaginian righu u far 
as the Ebro were only admitted by implication. As will be seen, this 
agreement played a p«t in the origins of the second Punic Wax. 

Afler governina Spain for eight years, Hasdrubal was assassinated 
by a Celt in sfl i. Hannibal was now about twenry»five years old and 
had been in Spain ever since his fatber's Crossing to Gades; he was 
therefore the obvious person to be chosen by the army to succeed. 

Il nced hardly be said that, though we tnow more about him 
than about any o^er Carthaginian, there are plenty of difficulties 
m arrtving at a just estiisate of his career. Ile of all men came 
nearest to destroying Rome, and the tradition, reficcting the fear 
of the RomaM in their worst momeno, aftributes to him al^e ic 
war and its disasten. like Hasdrubal, he was married to an Iberian, 
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f,nA wai fuUy id«atiiied with his &miJy’s poHey m Spain. His genius 
bcing pnmarily, though not exdusivcly, mililary, he rcoprøod the 
campaigns v/hich had marked his øither^s generaUhip. \Vithin the 
short space of two years, he had brought under control a large part 
of central Spain as far as the river Douro; but when he retumed 10 
New Carthage for the winter of sso^ip he found waiting Ibr him 
an embassy ^om Rome with a grave xneasage conceming the town 
of Saguntum. 

We here approach the queetion of the reaponiibility for the war 
which was toon to break out, the difficulty bcing not ao much to 
distinguish basic from proxunate causea aa to distingulsh both these 
from the cauaes which later Roman tradidon alleged when seekmg 
tojusdiV Ronun action to a very different, and critical, public. 

Saguntum was a small town on the Mediterranean coast south 
of the Ebro. Atsome date, probably in the generalship of Hasdrubal 
it bectme a '^friend" of Rome, that Is a state which the Romani 
felt an obligation to protect even if, as is quite posnble, no actual 
treaty of alliance was sigaed. About ssi, the party in the town 
favourable to them had to be eetablished by Roman "mediadon^', 
and several of chose who supported the Carthaginiani were executed, 
In addition the town became involved in hostilities with a pro> 
Cartbaginiao trlbe, the Torpoleue. The Saguntines had frequently 
toM the Romans about the growth of Garthagituan power, but 
nothing had been done as the senate presumably realiaed that the 
Sagununes were exaggerating the chreac to themselvea. At last, 
however, it was decided to send a warning to Kannibal not to 
harm Saguntum which, It wai emphasieed, was under Roman 
proteciion. 

It is not known whether Rome’s friendship with Saguntum dated 
fron before or aRer the Ebro agreement; in either case it introduced 
an awkward element into the situation because it was ineviuble 
that the Carthaginians would dalm a free hand south of the river 
even if thls was not speciRed in the agreement; if you ag^e not to go 
beyond a point, you presumably expect freedom of action up to it. 
If it came before t)ie Ebro treaty, Carthage could justifiably 
consider that it was atmulled by the ixnplications of the treaty; if it 
came aAer, the Romans could be held guilty of most provocative 
action. 

Hanniba^s reply that he considered the Roman mtervention at 
Saguntum in ssi a breach of falth which could not be tgnored is 
perøaps an indication that the fonner alternative Is cbe more likely, 
the Romans baving correctly observed the implicadons of the treaty 
up to that date. He went on to say that it was the Caithagmian 
practlce to aid those who were unjustly treated—i.e, the Torpoletae. 
fø^wever, before taklng any action be sent to Carthage for mstruc» 
tions, no doubt making clear his own view, aad thou^ his policy 
was attacked by Hanno he was given a iW hand. The Roman 
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«mba«y went on to d«Uver their warning at Carthage, whcrc thev 
wwe prcsumably toid tbat the matter was in Hannibal's handa. 

The later Romans naturaily soughi to portray the attack on 
Sagunt^ which Hannibai evcntuaUy made to be a breach of 
trøty, but re^ized ihey wcte on ihaky ground. Aa a rcault, it wa« 
ailcged that there wag a spcdal dause m the Ebro treaty which 
guaranteed the independence of Saguntum, or, cven more iantaatic 
that SaguntumUy north of the Ebro (The treaty of 241 tvaj brought 
mto ihe queation; the dauae guaraateeing the independence of the 
allics of both sides waa held by ihc Romans to indude states which 
became allies after the signing of the treaty, when in fact the itatei 
coDCcmed were tbose iisied in an appendix to the treaty. In point 
of facc JegaJity wai of dccrcaaing importance in detenainmg Roman 
pobey, thou^ ic had to be stresied for the record. Saguntum was 
intcnded to be a thom in the side of the Carthaginians jfit was left 
alonci but if Hannibai took up the challenge Rome might back up 
wanung for precisely the lame reason as she had assisted 
the Mamerunes* naraely the obligaiion to hclp imaU states who 
daimcd her fnendship, regardleu of oiher coMiderationj, 

Legality was cn tbe side of Hannibai, but legal rights are not 
aJways «serted. Leaving aside the queiiion of treaty breaking, the 
earheic Roman view of Hannibsl’s motlve in going to war was that 
he shared Hasdnjbal’s lust for power, ihe implicadon bdng that 
both favoured a war policy to funher their political ambitions. In 
fact, Håsdrubal was the least warlike of the Bardd family. More 
deepJy rooted was ihe view ihat Hamilcar Hved only for revenge on 

Rome, pariicularly after the seiiure ofSardinia, and that he ortered 
Hannibai when he was only ninc yean of age 10 swear never to be a 
fnend of Rome, tn oath which dominated Hannibai’s thinking. It 
is cerCainW not sulftclent 10 say in reply that these are not motivet 
j^thy of a itaCesman luch as Hanni^ obviously wai; it is Coo 
favou rable a view of a number of statesmen of antiquity which 
denjcs them the prejudico, cven the irresponsibilities, of the 
m^erns. Hannibai s oath fiti in very well wiih Æe sombre fanaridsm 
of (^thagjxuan rclwon. But hatred for Rome was not the same ai 
a plan for a war of revenge from the start; what the Barcids did 
wu prepare thdr dty for a war which, foUowing the Roman 
aggrcsiion in the Sardinian tffair, they muse have considered almost 
inevitable. 

With the piclure of Roman policy in the past, expansive, hypo- 
cntical, and uninaeworihy, which he must fiave been brought up 
wuh, it u easier to see why Hannibai at Saguntum decided "now” 
not "law’*. The conseguences of a Roman enclave within the 
hmits of the Spaniah empire would have beeti disastrous; the Roman 
policy of expansion by protecting smalJer states would have been 
røplicd m the Carthaginian territory, and at any moment some 
djsgrunlled tribal chief might tum to the Romans for “frieadship’*. 
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Hamubal and hi3 advism could casily at the coUapse of Che still 
UDConsolidated empiie chey had won If chey gave way to the Roman 
waming. Tbis feai was justlfied; Roman policy at ihk period and in 
the next century was conaUtently designed to weaken poweHul 
rivaU, and the weaknesa once induced was only che pielude to 
aubjectioD. Besidtt ibese sensible calculationa, we xnusc not forget 
one last penonal aspect. Hannibal Nvas in the prlne of young man- 
hood witn a juscUtable coofidence in hiraself and a superb r^tary 
marine built up over the years; such a man wiU not he&itate 
and say 

, , if we should fail— 

There was a new generatlon of Canbs^lnians who could hope fbr a 
reversal of che dcwon of che fine Punic War; twenty^ne yean had 
elapsed since the peace of Gatulus in 241; almosC the same leparated 
Hitlcr^s v#ar from the Treaiy of Versailto. 

So, early in 919 Hannibal advanced to the siege of Sagunrumi 
and the Romans were foreed to consider whether they should take 
action. It is isunediatdy noUceable thaC Chey made no eflbrt to belp 
their friend throughout its desperate, eighc enonths* long resistance. 
Ic is true that both consuls were abient in lllyria but this would not 
have hampered a united lenate. The fact is that the waming had 
been at least partly bluH* and now the bluffhad been ealled there 
was oppesicion to war. Those of this opimon were led by a respected 
senator Q. Fabius Maximus, and Rome's unoertain right was 
certainly emphasized by tbem. The party in favour ofgoing to war, 
headed by tne Gornellan family, will have argued ae trsditional 
Roman pdicy of helping ipjur^ friends and tne loss of presdge if 
this pobey was not msilntained. The decision for war bad been 
reached when news reached Rome in April or May of 9(6 that 
Hannibal had antidpated che result of the debate and crosied the 
Ebro. This merely gave che embassy sent to Cartbage wich an 
ultimatum to disown Hannibal an exua argument, and was not the 
decisive iaetor. It need not be said Chat the ultimatum was rejeeted. 

The Barcids had a war-plan for just luch an occasion. Ic wai based 
on the eorrect eitimate that Rome could only be defeated chrough 
the destruetioQ of ber armed forces in Italy; no amounc of victories 
on the periphery was a substicute fbr this. The ill succeas of the 
heet in the Arst Punic War, and probably aUo che excess i ve strain 
which mamtaining both a huge anny and a fleec at once would 
have imposed on Carthage also inAuenced them in their tbinking. 
They accordingly concentrated their efforts on their soldiers, 
particularly cavalry, at the expense of che fleec, even though this 
made iC neeessary to attempt the invaslon of Italy by land. Further, 
the invasion had to be timed to prevent a Roman invaslon of Africa 
which ic was andeipated would be che first couciter*move. 

This was why Hannibal was in a hurry in 2 (6, and even then he 
was delayed by che height of the riven In spring ilood. He leA his 
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headquartm wicb about 40,000 mon and aAer Crossing the Pyreoees 
and defeating iribca friendly te Massilia, reached the Rh6nc some 
distance above ics mouih in late August, Thore he was opp«od by a 
hosdie tribc of Gaula, but forcod a Crossing probably in the region 
of Avignon, his chief difficulty being the transport of hia elephanta 
on apcciaJly conatructcd rafta, Only three days later oae of the con- 
aula, P. Cornelius Sdpic» arrived ; by such a narrow margin was a 
m^or battle missed before Hannibal ever got to the AJpa, 

It waa only at (his point that Scipio realued ^at Hannibal waa 
making for ItaJy, oot 5 dassilia as had been supposed. He then made 
a very im^rtanc decision» sending his bromer Cnaeua witb Cwo 
legiona to Spain while he himaelt reiumed to Italy, There wu an 
obvioua risk in this but he had j^asped the fact diat there >vas a 
Mobility of cutting Hannibal on from Spain, It ia true Chat (heie 
legioni were soon to be desperately needed in Itily but Scipio 
eould not foresee the military genius of Hannibal and the defeats 
he tvould indict on Home, 

Hannibal'i Crossing of the Alpt waa an objeet of adtniratioa in 
antiquiry» though u Polybiua obierved ir had frequently been done 
by Gallie tribes, The pcuit wu that it waa the fint Crossing by the 
army of a civiJized power. The pa» he used cannot be ideniified 
with certainty; he entered the mountains up the valley of che Isére 
and deacended into Ztaly not far from Turm, so the Mc, Genivre 
is a poitibility. At the summic of the pass he was heJd up ^ the 
fint iDOWs of winter, which puti the date in late September, and his 
troops, uaed to a fsr wanner ciimate, lufiered greatly. Many horses 
and almosC all che elephanta died and wlien after td days he 
descended into ItaJy, his army numbered no more than 20,000 foot 
and 6,000 horse. Howevcx, oniy onc Gallic tribe in the north of 
Itsdy, the Taurini, failed to welcome him and within a short ipace 
of time he had 14,000 fresh volunteen. 

After reating hjs men Hannibal advanced easiwards along the Po 
valley towards Placentia, where Scipio waa waiiing with ao.ooo 
men. The Roman wu worsted in a cavalry engagement after which 
he refused battle until the arrival of hii colleague Sempronius, 
whoK prmecced invaiion of Africa had been caDceOed, as Hannibal 
had hoped it would be, on the news of the arrival of the Carthaginiani 
in Italy, Sempronius was in favour of an aiuck on Hannibal as soon 
as poesible, since his strength was increasing every day, but Scipio 
advised furthex deUy on the grounds that Hannibal’s GaUic 
support would melt away in a winter of inactivity. 

Sempronius’ view won the day as Scipio was incapacitated owing 
to a wotind, but Hanmbal's taetiesJ handling of the situation forced 
him inco attacking aeross the river Trcbia ia the worst possible 
condiiions in ihe cold of a December moming. His cavalry broko 
the Roman wings and deatroyed the rear formation, and only the 
Roman centie got through aad returaed to Hacentia. About two- 
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chiidj of che force was dcstroyed, while HanmbaVs own 

Iceaes were xnostly Gaul^. He krøt hia Roman priaonera under harsh 
coQdiiioos but releued aU the Italiana wiihout ransom aaying Chat 
if they were wiae tbey would joici him since his first alm was Co 
liberate the Italians and rescore che dties and lands of which they 
had been deprived by the Romans. By thls diplomatic move 
Hannibai hoped to dLrupC Rome’s Italian cocuederacy which 
provided abouc half che sCrength of the Roman army, and in fact 
che whole issue in Italy really hung on the atdtude of the Italians 
Co theinvadon. 

Hannibai wintered at Bologna wbUe Rome recniiced fresh armiesa 
and in the spring croised the Apenninei by the pass of CoUina and 
the middle reaches of the Arno, where he loet the <>ght of an eye 
from a chill Caken Crossing a stretch of marshes. Aiur resting at 
Faesulum be cried to entice the new consul Flamininus to fight by 
plundering the region of Arretium where he was scationeo. The 
consul wai outnumbered and dedined, and proceeded to dog the 
Car(haginian's footsteps. Hannibai knew that Flamininus was a 
man of only moderate military ability who had been elected against 
fierce aristocratic oppodtion because of his great pcpularity amongst 
che mass of the Romtos, and let a trap /or on the northern 
shore of Lake Trasimene. Here the road ran through a narrow defile 
between the shore of che Uke and lome hiUs and Hannibai sutioned 
his men on the latter. Flamininus* army of 05,000 entered the defile 
withouc detecting the prcsence of the Carthaginians and were 
completely trapped. 15,000 were lulled and most of the rest taken; 
again the Italians were sent home to spread the propaganda 
version of HannibaVs invaiion. He then marched to Plcenum on the 
Adriåiic and south to Apulia; in all these parti was fertile land 
which his troops could plunder at will, artd on B^man terricory at 
least be acted with great ruthlessness, but chere was itUl no sigo of 
a genera] movement of revolt against Rome. 

Hannibai now had to face a dinerene Roman taetic introdueed by 
ibe elderly Q,. Fabius Maxlmus. Fabius had been appoioied 
*'dktator*', the Latin ded^atlon of an ofiiee of supreme power 
held only for six months which was resorted to in times of crlsis. He 
raised two new leglo&s co which were joined those of Flamininus* 
coUeague Servilius; with thii force he watched HannibaFs activity 
but r^used battle in the hope Chat sooner or later Hannibai would 
be forced co fight in a dlsadvantageous caciical position. The 
danger in this was that the alJies migbt begin 10 doube Rome*s 
invincibllity, particularly when Hanni^ marched east aeross the 
Apetmines and devastated yec anoiher fertile rMion of Italy, 
Gampanla. However, he falled to take any fortined town and 
retumed to Apulia fbr the winter. 

At the Crossing of the Voltumus near Teanum, Fabius saw a 
good position to force a battle but Hannibai avoided it by One of 
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^ stratagrøa. One niglit a herd of buUocks 

with l^hted É^gots tied to Uicir horns wa« driven towards Pabiua* 
camp; the posu on the pass by which Hannibal had to proceed 
were confused by what waa happening and left to engaee the small 
lorce accompanying the decoy, while Fahrius himself stood last in 
camp unwUling to risk a night batde. In the confusion Hanmbal's 
force with all Jts booty crossed the Voltumus unopposed. 

During the winter Fabiua’ term came 10 an end, and popular 
opinion at Rome became very dissatisfied with the lack « re- 
astwee to Hannibal’i devastations; onc of the two consuls for 21$, 
C, Terentius Varxo, was elected against the opposiiion of ^e 
anstoeraey, The «nate gave way » popular pressure and the 
coniuJswre given permisiion 10 engage rtannibal if they wished. 
mnnibal, who no doubi knew of inc lum of opinion m Rome, 
seized the Ronan base of Cannae on the river AuAdus, in an area 
ot flat country entirely suiublc for hli cavalry- His anny now 
am^icd to 40,000 infan^ and about 10,000 cavalry, ana since 
we do noi heat of any reinforcement» reachlng him from AlHca, 
lome half raust have been Gauli. The new consuls went out in late 
summer with the traditional two legions each, rnaidng a force which 
wai about equal to Hannibal^s in inlaatry bul most inferior in 
cavalry. ' 

It il unfortunate that no certainty can be reached about the site 
of the battle thsi took place near Cannae carly in Augxist; one of 
the Mradoxes of Roman historical writing is its indiffercnce to ihe 
dctails and techniealilics of war in spile of the recognidon by all 
l^thors that Rome's distinguishing feature was her rnmtary proweu. 
Ttit battle was probably fought on the south bank of ihc river, 
Haumbal knew the sireogth of ihe massive thruit of the Roman 
Icgions and reckoned to couoteract it by arranging bis line in 
CTMcent shape; the front was of GaJlic and Spanish iriSntry, and on 
ciiher side but to the rear were his African troops- Each flank was 
tttended by ihe numerous cavalry contmgenti, The aun wai for 
the cavalry to get round to the rear of ihe ^man line while it was 
pressmg back die centre; it would then be endrelcd as ihe African 
ttoops attacked the Roman fianks. The two eisential points were 
the ruccets of the Gallio and Spanish cavalry and ihe ability of the 
infaniry of the same peoples to withseand tte shock of the Roman 
charge and retreat withour breaking. Kannibal couJd righdy have 
more confidence in the succesi of the cavalry; to do everything to 
hold his centre togeiher Hannibal stationed himself and his younger 
brother Mago in dus sector. 

The plan was as successftii as he could have hoped, the Romans 

a entirely suirounded and cut to pieces. Thcy lost 25,000 
and 10,000 captured; only the consul Varro escaped with 
^haps 1^,000. Hannibal lost only 5,700 of which 4,000 were 
Gauls, It u probabie that Hannibal delibcraiely risked his Gallic 
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allies in places where cMualties were Hkely to be heaviest in order 
to preserve the Africaiu and Spaniards who were his troopt, 
but it U remarkable that under HaQmbal*s leadership Cbe Caulå 
showed GuaUties of steadiness under pressure which they very 
rarely dia when fighting in their native fashion. 

Gannae was Rome’s greatest milJtary diaaster and Hannibal 
could now at last hope for some defecdoiu in Italy. Ke is said to have 
been urged by oue of his officers to march on Rome at once, but his 
inability later to capture many small places shows that he was quite 
correct in ignoring such ad vice. He was in fact joined by many of 
the Samoite tribes» who had in eariler days been the most vigorous 
opponeati of Rome» the Lucanians and Bruttians» and some 
Apulian diiei luch as ArpL Most im^rtant of all, Capua deaeried 
Rome on the arrival of Hannibal m Campaxda after the batde. 
Capua was the most Important city m Italy next to Rome, vvhom 
ihe actually surpassed in wealth and culture owing to her contact 
with the <^reek world. Unlike many of the communities whioh 
joined Hannibal, Capua had Roman citiaenship without the vete, 
but the burden of miUtary service and resentment at ber lower 
status had tumed the people hoitile to Rome; the Utter^s pobey 
here and elsewhere had supported and been supported by the local 
aristoeraey lo the defection to Hannibal was marked by a soda! 
revoludon. 

But, with the exception of a few smaller Campanian towns, this 
was the limit of the movement in favour of Hannibal for the 
moment; the heart of Rome’t confederation, Latins, Uenbrians, 
Sabines and Picentines remained loysJ, and Hannibal must have 
realised now if not beibre the formit^able nature cf his task; it was 
evidently much easier to defeat Rome in the iield than destroy her 
policical domination. It is true that Roman propaganda en> 
thusiascically dilated upon the barbarous naCure of the invaders 
who, it was said, could hardly be considered human beings at all, 
but this would have had litde efféct if it had fallen on unwiUing 
ears. Two pontive feelings worked in favour of Rome; the first was 
a reeonitlon of the generally liberal Creatment her alUes had 
received, the second a lense that Rome had been a worthy leader 
of the luUan peoples against the feroeious attacks of the Gauli in 
the previous generations—and these Gauli were now allies of 
Hannibal. 

Yet if at this distance we can see that even on the morrow of 
Cannae there were limitatkms to Hannibal*! success (and more 
wili be mendoned) it can hardly have appeared so at Rome. To 
survive the defeat and the desertions of the allies there was needed a 
common will aznong the citizens and clear thuilung in the leader* 
ship. At first there was an outburst of popular superstition not 
unlike that which had occurred at Carthage after the victories of 
Agathocles; it was discovered that two of me Vestal Virgins were 
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00 longer such and one was buned alive, the tuual punijhment for 
a breach of her vow»; the Sacred Boote» which wcre 

supposcd to contain divine inscructiona on how to act ijj a crisis 
wcre consulted, and an embassy $ent to diacover the views of the 
Oracle at Delphi; finally the populace detnandcd human aacrificc 
aod two Gaula and two Grccks were buried alive. After the appeaae- 
ment of thia outbreak» howevcr, that fiercc deieirnination which 
had marked the Romans in the worst dayj of the ént Puruc War 
rctumed; as for ihe direction of the war, the votera now on 
regularly chose candidate* who had ihe «jpport of the «natc, 
aince two of the conaula who had been choaen against ita wishca 
wcre at leaar parily reaTOnaiblc for the defeaia at TVaaimene and 
Gannae. Tremcndoua efforca were demanded of themaelm and the 
alliea; ihe war-tax waa doubled in by aid ^ere were on 
legiona in the deld, and all the while a deet of^soo ahipa with 50 ooo 
rowers waa kept in being. 

The atrate^ adopicdty the lenatc waa that of Fabiua Maximus; 
avoid battle m the opcn and wear Hannibal down hy a proceaa of 
exhauaiicn. With the manfwwer available it waa poaaible for ene 
artny to dog the Carthaginian whcrever he wcnl while othen 
attacked thoae of hia alHca he could not proieei or prevcnted the 
defeciion of further mcmbert of the confederacy, Hannibal eiaen> 
tially had no answer to thia except a ruthleaa devaatation of lulian 
tertitory in an cfForc to break the will of Rome and her alUei (and 
to lupply his own troope); jo levere waa the deatruction that its 
effcct en parij of ItaJy were permanent. Furthermore, the crucial 
dccijjon waa taken not to withdraw the Scipioa from Spain, and 
conaequently Carihaginian rdnforccmenta had to be divericd there 
from italy. 

Hannjbai*i problem in fact wai one of manpower. Aa far ai we 
know the agreements his Zcalitn frienda made vnth him, it ii 
dcar that he waa bound by hia own propaganda 10 ireai them evcti 
more g:enerously than Rome had done, particulaily ai regaxÅ 
miJitary lervioe. In the treaty with Capua full autonomy waa 
guyantecd and none of ita people couM bc forccd to undcrtake 
nulitary or other aervice. Thua while he could uae theae allies ai 
atxongpointt or winter-quarters, he could only gct voluntary help; 
and m fact what he »t waa negligible; hia allica were willing caough 
to tbrow off Romc*a rule but not to do anything to protcct their 
further independencc. Thia fact was a veiy aitical one for Hannibal 
because ihings wcre not ffoing wdJ in Spain from which be had 
«pected to receivc continuai rcinforccaaeat. It wiJl be recalled 
tMt Gn, Sdpio had been acnt on there by his brother when Han- 
iubal’s intention to invade Italy became clcar. 

In tbe family of the Scipios we have the Roman counterpart of 
me Bardda both in talent and apprecladon of the importance of 
Spain. From sid to ao6 one or more memben of the family upheld 
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the Roman cause in Spain with the initial aim of prevectiog 
Hannibal from gctting reinforccmcnts, but later abo with the 
intcDtion of driving me Carthaginiaw from il entirely and so 
preventing a recurrence of the Cartha^nlan tbieat. In the fint 
year’s operationa Scipio had landed at Imporiae (Ampurias) and 
men cnoved co Tarraco, defeating the general Hanno whom 
Hannibal had lefr behind to com|nete the ooogue» of the area 
north of the Ebro. In 2!?, Hasdnibal Barca» a brotherof Hannibal, 
advanced with a fleet and army to the Ebro from the baie at 
CarCagena. Scipio, though he only had 35 chips against Hasdmbal^i 
40, ordered tn ixmnediate attack off c^ mouth of the Ebro. The 
Qkrchaginians, whoie con£dence in their Aeet was small, choie a 
posidon near (he ihore co wbich they mighc escape if worsied, and 
the greacer part of the fleet wu destroyed, the Romans being 

E Sy helped by the seamanihip of their allies from Maisilia. 

gave the Romans command of the sea on the Spanish coaat and 
On Sdplo, now reinforced by hl« brother Publius and freab troops 
was able to cross the Ebro. 

Most of the rest of thii year and 216 were ipent in cnnsolidadng 
the posidon in northem Sp^ and in underminmg the loyalcy of 
the trito south of the rivér, Hasdrubal reeelved relnforcements 
from Carcbage and had to deal with revolcs of tribes ai fai south as 
the mouth of the Guadalquivir, and wu quite unable to send any 
relnforcements to Italy. Tn S15, reinforced again from Carthage, 
he made another efforC co repel the invasion of Spain; the cwo 
armitt, each of abouc 95,000 men, mec opptuite Dertosa (Tortosa) 
on the south bank of the Ebro. Hasdrubal cried the plan whicb had 
been so succesifully used by his brother at Cannae. but on this 
occaaion hii Spanisk troops in the cencre broke and his army was 
routed with heayy losses Co the best Africao troops. This was a 
serious blow to darthage; had the battle been won, Hasdrubal 
could have gone on to Italy if required, whiie in the event rtinlbrce- 
ments whicn it had been planned to send to Hannibal by sea bad 
to be diverted to Spain to prevent any further losses. 

At the moment, bowever, Hannibal was not Iniistent on getdng 
remforcements; an attack was even launched on Sardinia, but 
before the army sent them could join the disailécCed islandeis the 
latter were defeated, afrer which the Carchaginians in their tum 
were driven from the island. Meanwhlie Hannibal with that far- 
seeing statesmanship which xrurked him out from most of hia fellow 
counerymen was seeking to complete the encirdement of Rome by 
an alliance with Philip V of i^acedon. This energetic and un- 
scrupulous ruler had a grievance against the Romans for their 
intervention in lUyria a ftw yean buore to suppress piraey in che 
Adriatic. 

The alliance provided that the two powera were to wage war 
against Rome together and remaiii allies afrerwards; in any peace 
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with Rome, the latter was to eive up her possessions in the eastem 
Adnatic. Thcre wm a proviaion by whi^ Philip agreed to send 
troops to Italy tf Hannibal requcjted it. In poiat offact it transpired 
that ihc tw aidei werc more united in their epposition to Rome 
than anyehing ebe. Hannibai can never have waated to see Mace- 
donian troopj in Iialy which would almosc certainly have led to 
Philip *9 mtervening in the Greek states, nor for thai matter can 
Phihp have been pariicularly keen 10 see a total Carthaginian 
victory in the west. The Romaxts leamt of the alliance when they 
captured Philip*s represenutives, and sent a fleet and a imall army 
to Greecc to buUd a coaiition of anti-Macedonian states, of which 
there were a number. Desultory warfare continued against Mace- 
dooia until 3^ with UtUe or on effect on the uitimate result of the 
itrug^ with Carihage. The latter failed eniir^ly to make use of ber 
ally; Philip could make no headwav against the coaiition wjthout a 
fleet and he waited in vain for Carthaginian help in ihis sphere So 
the retreat from the sea which had cosi so much already in Spain 
had hirther serioui reiults. ^ 

In ihii &caty with Philip the lurvival of Rome in the event of a 
Cartl^inian victorv is antidpated, and this bringi us to die 
quesiion of Hannibai *1 war aimi at thls date. Many andent writen 
aitributed to Hannibai the intention of deitjoying Rome entircly 
and they have sooie modem foUowcrs. The treaty cannot be takea 
M condusive evidence to the contrary because as hai been said a 
vlclory for Cartha« would not have been aliogether plcaslng 
lo Phjhp and Hannibari diplomacy reguired thai notice be taken 
of this feeling; it is, however, probable that Hannibai did not 
thmk m tem» of doing to Rome what the Romans later did to 
Carthage—an action about which the Romani' bad comdcnce 
helped co furlher the notion of Hannibal’s destruetive intendons— 
but of reducing her wiU to continue the fight and fordng her to 
make Mace by dcitroying the confederaey. But he muit have 
realised that this wu the same in the long run as destreying Rome * 
rte could not survive as an independent state among Gauls, 
Samnites, Campanians, Lucanians, and otheri who would regain 
their independence; one or other of them would lee to it that meir 
former ruJer never revived. Hannibai is aetually recorded u having 
out to Capua the prospect of becoming the Icading state in 

The situatioQ would have been in some ways similar to that 
which aetually occiured in Alrica after ibc defeat of Carthage; she 
was reduced to impotence and her destmetion by Rome in (46 
only antidpated her tbsorption in to the Numidian kingdom. But 
while a Carthaginian victory would have breughi her supremaey 
m the western Mediterranean, it is cleai that it would not have 
hrought about a smalar imperial result as that which foUowcd the 
Roman. Carthage could never have controUed Italy in the 
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way ta Romc had done, but her victory would have ^ven her 
security in Africa and Spain and vaat wealth to be acqunred from 
the extcnaion ciher cradmg monopoliM to the whole of the weatem 
Me^terranean- 

At the same time tbat Kannibal was mak ing the alhance >vitb 
Philip, a chcumstance favourable to him occurred in Sii^y. The 
elderly King Hiero died after almoat fifty years of faithful ticndahip 
with Rome during which Syracuse had enjoycd great prosperiiy. 
Bul there was a party in the city which was fevourablc to Carthage 
from rcientment at the dominance of Rome iti Sidly. Thia party 
had acruaUy won Æe secret support of Hicro*8 son and hcir when he 
prcdeceaaM his fiither by a fcw monihi. The final successor was 
Hicro'$ grandson Hieronytaui, an arrogant youih of fifteen who 
was soon won over by the leaders of the Csirthaginian party, and 
Kannibal sent two ag^mta of mixed Carchaginian and Greek biood 
to arrange an alliance. 

Howevcr, in 214, when Hieronymui was about to hegin the attack 
on towni garrisoned by the Romam, he was assassinated; a burst 
c^anti-monarchical feeling united the maaies of the pecple and (hose 
who were opposed to the mends of Carthage, smd aner the maasacre 
of ihe rest of the royal house envoy» were sent to arrange a new 
treaty with Rome. A rapid revulsioo of feeling then occurred and 
it soon appeared Chat tne majority were really in fsvour of the 
Carthaginians though not ncccwanly for war with Rome; Hanni- 
ba]’s two agenu, Hjppocrates and Epicydcs, were elected generals 
and weni to the belp of Leontini which feared a Roman atuck. At 
this point, the coniul Marcellus warned the Syracusani (hat the 
peace had been broken and demanded that Hippocrates and Epicy- 
he sene away from Sicily. The two, perhapi doubtful of the 
support they might expect, titrew tbemielves into Leontini. When 
in the spring of 213 tt was raken by assault they escaped and 
opportunely tnet t Syracusan force marchiog to its aid. They 
inoamed the soldiers with an account of the Roman atrocities 
which ineluded the scourging and beheading of 2,000 Carthaginian 
fymnthisers. The Syracusans at once retumed co do the same to the 
pro*Koman party in tbeir dCy and prepare for a defence. 

It was fortunatc for Rome that the revolt in Sicily occurred some 
time after the initi^ shock of Cannae, and when it had becortie 

S sible 10 bring the forces in Sicily up to a scrength of four legions. 

e siege of Syracuse was chiefiy notable for the machines devised 
by mathemalidan and cngincer, Archimcd«, which greatly 
assisted ibe defenders. Carthage made great eilbrCs to asslsc tbdr 
new allies and an anny of 25,000 foot-soloiers was put iato the island 
and took Agrigentum, but the fleet of 50 ships was outnumbered 
by the Romans by two to onc and was unable to reUeve Syracuse 
itself The rest of the year passed with Kimileo, the Carthaginian 
general, unable to attack Marcellua’ superior force outside Syracuse; 
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and m 919 the Utter succeeded where so many Caithagmiana had 
^led. He got possession of the Eptpolae and the outlying subuibø 
at a moment when the garrison*» watchfuJncss waa relaxed, and 
prcsscd the siege of ihc rest of the city. Hcrtvcver, determined resU- 
tance was conUnued and a fuU aasauli could not be m^e while the 
Gaitha^inian arroy waa only a few milea away. Twice subsuntial 
fieets ahpped into the Great Harbcur with hdp for the defenders. 

The situadon was cbanged by an epidemie which swepe thmugh 
the Garthaginian camp juit zi it bad done on previoiu occasiona 
when they were attaching Syraeuse ■, the Romani alao luffered but 
not lo «verely becauee of ihcir greaier atten tion to hygiene. The 
fall of Syracuie in the spring of 9ii was made ceruin by the decline 
in the morale of the Carchaginian fleet. j jo shipi were lent with a 
large supply convoy» but when the Romans, who only had loo, 
came out to fight, the admiral erdered the convoy baclc to Afriea 
and made for Taren tum with the warships, leaving Syracuie to iCs 
fate. This wai the lugest effort at lea made by Garthage and its 

S minioui failure uMerlines the weakness they now had in this 
. Syraeuse, the richeit and most eiviliaed city the Romani had 
yet taken, wai sacked: in apite of widespread destruetion the looc 
m the form of artistic treuurei broug^t back co Rome was lo 
enoTfflous tbac it was a major factor in me HeUeniiadon of Roman 
taste. 

The year 9t t had two other lignificant events. For five yean the 
"FabjM*' policy had been puraued in luly and in ipite of the 
defeccion to Hannibal of most of the Icalioti in 913 his position had 
not improved, and he was more or less eonfinej to south fcaly. 
VVhenever be went beyond the area soHdly held he found it diÅculc 
to feed hil troopi as the Romani cendnually icoured the countryslde 
dettroying cropa or brlirøng them withln éiz walis offortified dties. 
In 919 the slegt of ^pua was undertaken by no less thtn lix 

a ions, who were protecied by a line of entrenchments from a 
eving attack by Hannibal. "thz itrength of defensive works of 
this penod, already demonsualed at Syraeuse, was ihown agaln 
at Capua, since the Romans in spite of their numbers simpjy waited 
until the ci^ wai obliged to lurrender in 911 from lack of ibod. 
Kannibal tried to force them to divert lome forcei by marching up 
to the walJs of Rome, which had not been visited by an atuek for 
nearly two centurim, but this failed as the scnaie refused to be 
panjcked knowing that the dcfences were far too stroag to be 
breaebed by a feroe the size of Hanmbal's without siege englnes. 

However, there waa some compeniadon for the loss of Syraeuse 
and Capua in a victory in Spain. The Scipio brothers had not 
advapced fw after the battle near Dertosa in 915; their army wai 
amall and it appeared more dairable to win over Spanish trib« 
by dipJomaey tban by force. In 912, after the town of Saguntum 
had beta captured, it seemed poasible co advance down che coast 
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road frem thia new base, and Publiua Scipio waj even ablc to vdntcr 
at Caatulo on the upper reachea of che Bactia. In air, however, 
conaiderablc Cartbaginian reinforccmenti were kqc to Spain after 
the juppreasion of the revolt of a Numidian chief nauneo Syphax. 
Haniubai’* two brother», Mago and Haadrubal, commanded divi- 
siofti of the army and there was a third under anoiher Haadrubal, 
son of Giigo, wÉo had been in Spain since 914 wben Hasdrubal 
Baxca had been brought back to Africa to dcal with Syphax. The 
two Scipios were operating separately and, cut off from each other, 
deaerted by most of tbeir new Spanish allies on the approach of a 
Carthaginian army, ihey were both defeated and kiUed, Publius 
by Hudrubal, son of Gisgo, Cnaeus by the combined Carthaginian 
forces. Rome now lost alf thac had been gained south of the Ebro, 
and even that line was held with diihculty; what saved the position 
wu the fact that the Carthaginian generals neglected to co-operate 
with each other and 10 ioit tbeir chance of driving the Romans 
compleiely ouc of Spain. 

Both sides were now suiTering from war^weanneis and operations 
were limited for a time. Ic was found posiible at Rome to reduce 
the number of legions in 310, but as a resuU of tbe deereaiing 
pressure, cwelve out of the Latin colonies refused to send 

thelr contingents to the army. ThU wai not 10 aeriotu as defection 
to Hannibal, but if the feeling had ipread would have had disasuous 
results on the Roman positi^. Wnat was needed was a seria of 
victories wWch would give some proipcct of an end to the war in 
luly; no doubt the Roman will was ai itrong as HannibaVs but 
this was not the case with the allies, u the desiructioo went on year 
after year with increasiog ruthJeasness by both sides. 

It wai at this point that there came into prominence P. Cornelius 
Scipio, later surnamed Africanus, ihe son of the P. Scipio who had 
been killed in Spain. He was only tweney*five years of age—almost 
the same age as I^nnibai had been when he succeeded to the 
oominand in Spain, and too young under Roman consdtuticnal 
practice to hold a command; however, bis quallties of leadership 
were widely known, and popular enthusiasm combined with the 
poUdcal inhuence of the famlly of which hc was now the hesm 
to Ibrce his despatch with a new army to Spain Ute in 910. Scipio 
was outsianding among Roman generw who, with the other nouble 
exception of Caesar, were conicnt to work within tbe w^lion^ 
framework of an admittedly successful miJiiary tradidon. His 
genius was marked by the intense preparation which he put inW 
every operation and the enthusiasm with whleh he inspired his 
officen and men; he was able to impart this because of his own sdf- 
confidcncc which was derived from a sense of direct communion 
with the gods in frequent prayers. Such a combination of the 

J ractical and the reli^ous is rare enough, and was unique among 
.ornan generals (th^ ugh oot in mitltary bistory in general). 
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On his arrival in Spain he learnt that the Carthaginian aimy 
was divided. Mago was n«ar Gibraltar, Hasdrubal fiarca in central 
Spain, and tbe other Haadrubal near the mouth of the Tagui. 
Tbis disMrsion waa due to more than difterences among the 
commandere ; Carthaginian power had Co be Consolidated again if 
possible, and Hasdrubal Barca was enUsdng picked Cdtiberians to 
take (0 italy; it Icft Ctrthago Nova with onJy its garrlson buc ic can 
bardly have been antieipaced that a I^oman general would make 
such a haaardoua move ss an aitack on tbis powerful fortiee several 
hundred miles from the Roman base. Tbis» bowever, was what 
Scipio did. By fcrced marehes from the Bbro he arrived at the 
fortress befbre the Carthaginians moved and took ic by storm on 
Che seeond day. CarCbage wu thus deprived of half her Spanish 
sUver mines and an immense quantit^ of treasure. arms, and the 
hoicagea needed to keep the iickle tnbea loyal, wnile Scipio now 
had a secure base from which to attack the rest of southem Spain. 
Scipio^i liberal treacment of the citizeni contrasts with thai of 
Marcellus at Syracuse; they were allowed tbeir freedom and even 
che ilavei in the arsenal and docks were promiaed liberation at tbe 
eod of tbe war if chey worked herd; othen were used as rowers on 
CAoiured shiM wiih which Sdpio doubled hU åeet. 

Kone of tbe Carthaginian commanden made any move during 
the year. The explanation is at leut in part that the liberal attitude 
of Seipio to the nostages, who were sent home, began to affect tbe 
loyalty of many (ribee to the Barcids; it must oe stressed that 
Bardd rule in Spain wai largely a personal one backed up force 
and had no deep roots. Hence tKe presence of divisioni of the 
army in various parts of Spain continued to be necessary; further, 
the demands made on the tribes continued to be harsh and over* 
bearing and eontrested unfavourably with Scipio's generosiiy, so 
there were condnued desertions. There is ai» evidence that the 
commander» were still at loggcrhcads. Goniequently whtn Scipio 
advanced toward» the Baetis valley in ao8, Hasdrubal Barca bad 
to decide whecher to oppose him with inferior forces or make for 
Italy «trakht away. He courageouily chose the fwmcr alternative 
though taking up a position which allowed him Che chance of 
retreat if he were defeated. 

The battle took place near BaecuJa, and as soon as Hasdrubal 
law that he was being outBanked by che more numeroti» Roman 
army he disengaged. His losses amounted to ab(mt a third of his 
95,0» men, but with the rest he set out on the long march to Italy 
Crossing the Pyrenecs on the Atlantic side to avoid the tribes 
fnendly to Rome on the Mediterranean. Scipio was fbrced to let 
him go slnce pursuit would have involved great difficulties of 
supply, nor could he leave Spain with a substantial Carthaginian 
force stiU in it even if his Lsstniccions had pcrmitted this. 

For the rest of this year and the next, Hasdrubal, sori of ^sgo, 
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who now conun&oded in Spain, appliod che tactic wHch Fabius 
had usod in Italy; he rehaseå batde in che open and lued his trooi» 
to sarrison the more imporcant towna in me valley of che Baeds 
and dscwhere in Southern Spain. Wich fiirther reinforcemcnta from 
A^ca he perhaps 40,000 men, though some of chese were lost 
in an expedicion co raiie more troops among the Celtlberians. It 
v>'as probaUy afrer hearu^ of the destruction of the anny of 
Hasdrubal B^ca in northem Italy thac he decided to risk baccie; it 
was co be expected that Scipio would attack the garrisoned dtiea 
one by one and no doubt succeaafuUy to that che resulc would in 
the end be the same u defeat in battle—the loss of the erepire in 
Spain. On the othv hand if Scipio were defeated another attempt 
could be made to get help co Hannibal in his inoreaslngly diffio^t 
poaidoo. Aceordingly when Scipio lefr his winter quarten early in 
ipriiu (006) and marched south down che valle/ of the Baetis, 
nas^Ml went out co meet him at Ili^» the modem Alcala del 
Rio, a few miles north of Seville. At dus point Scipio had 45.000 
fMt-soldiers (of whom no more than 25,000 were Romani) and 
3,000 horse, but Kasdruba]'i strength had also increasea and 
amounced to at least 50,000 infaniry and 5,000 cavalry. 

'^e batde which followed was a clastic example of a victory by 
smaller forces over larger. Several days paised in which the opposii^ 
annies were drawn up but did not en^age; on each of these Scipio 
arrang his troopi with the Romans in the cencre faeing Hasdni- 
bal’s AiVican loldiers, his éliu corps; on che win^ che Spai^h 
alliei of each lide facéd each ocher, the Garihaginian line heving 
t^ elephants in front Haidrubal aceordingly believed e stre^ht- 
forward statle engageroenc would ensue in which his numbers 
would tell. However Scipio the next morning sent skirmishen CO 
attack che Garthaginian outposcs and marching out with hia aain 
force compelled Iwdrubal co draw up his IJne in a hurry before the 
usual morning meal had been taken. Hasdrubal arrang^ his troops 
as on previous occasions and discovered too late that Scipio now 
bad his Spanish troops in che centre and the Romani on Che wlngi; 
it was obvious that he was going to attempt an endrcling movement 
with these experienced troops. Hasdrubal*s cavalry was rendered 
ineffective by a slampede of nis elepbaats as they were atucked by 
Scipio^s cavalry and light armed troopsi and were noe able to uke 
the important part they usually did in Cartbaguuan cactics. Scipio*! 
outAaeddng movement which involved wheeling boih his winø 
outwards was baaacdous as it lefr his Spanish centre liable to assaiHt 
by HasdrubaVs Africao troops, but for whatever rea»n this never 
to 6 k place. The Spaniards on the wings reiisted fiercely but finally 
were diiperaed. 

Hasdnibal waa able co excricate a large proportion of his arm^ 
ineluding che Africans, but as the Spanish troops began to desert his 
cause he was £brced to attempt a r e treat to the coasC, haraised ali 
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the way by Sdp:o. Ultunately he himwlfwaped by ship from Gad» 
hut moat of the anny was forced to surrender. Mago ccndnucd 
with the defence of Gades» in whicK there was a subatantial deznent 
which wanted co surrender co tbe Komans; he made an attempc at a 
surpriæ actack on Gartagena which failéd and when he recumed 
he tbimd that the people of Gades would not let him into the city. 
FolJowing instruotioni he then sailed towarda lialy In a further 
accempt to bring belp to Hannibal. 

Scipio retumed to Rome in late 906 and was elected one of the 
oonsma for the ensuing year; more than thia he made it clear that 
it waa hil intention» if the senate tmtå, to Invade Africa even if 
Hannibal itUl remamed in Italy. There wai røposidon to thii 
propoial led by Fabiui Maxiraus and his friendt. ThU group wiihed 
to get Hannibal out of Italy before any bazardoui overseas projecti 
wcre undertaken. Rome now had a general able to meet Hannibal 
In (he 6eld and it seemed that the wing to do wai to meet him In 
Italy; if he were defeated, Italy oould then return tu quicJdy ai 
poiiible to the (ask of repairlng the tremendous damage that had 
been eauied. This wai not the idea of Scipio, who saw that if 
Hannibal left Italy, war-wearineu wouM make the people demand 
peaoe and thui Carthage would be leR in a poiidon no worie tban 
at the end of the hnt Punic War. Filled with a viiion of Rome as the 
master of the western Mediterranean he wiihed to defeat Carthage 
in Africa and 10 bring her to her kneei, reducing her to the status 
of a dependent. The aura cf luceesi which lurrounded Scipio, and 
the prospects of inflicting upon the Cartbaginiani lome d the 
sulTerings which Italy had endured at their hands, won him the 
sumrc of the mati o( the citizens and the senate agreed to his plan. 

^ere is a poisibiUcy that Hannibal was ready to make peace In 
905 and that senators of Fabius’ way of thinking would have been 
prepared to consider it. Scipio later said that if Hannibal 
evacuated Italy before the invaiion of Africa peace could have been 
secured. His potition was indeed grievcus; aher all the hcpes of 
the early yean he was now confined to a small part of Southern 
Italy. The major cffort which had been made to belp him, the 
expedition of brother Hasdrubal, who reached Italy m 207, had 
faued with the destruction of the entire force and the death of 
Hasdrubal himself in a battle on the river Metaurus. Now Spain 
had gone and this meant not only that he could not be reinforced 
except by sea, buc that as Garthage’s chief source of revenue had 
been loic any help at all would be on a small scale. 

In 30 ^ two attempts were made ^ C^ihage to keep up che 
preaurc in Italy and prevent the invaiion of Africa. Mago, who had 
won a base for nis lleet on Minorca at Mahon, which still bem his 
name, made a descent on the coast of Ltguria with 14,000 men 
later remforced from Carthage with another 6,000. He was unable 
co march south, however, Secause the GauU, who had lufrered 
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heavy losses ac the river Metaurus, rdiised to send him help. A 
(oajor ekon to get supplies direct to Hannibal by sea &Ued when a 
fleet of a hunved transport» was driven oÆ course by a storm in the 
dirtctJon of Sardinia whcre the Romans captured sixty ahips and 
sunk twcncy. Yet jio open diplomstic moves were made 10 avert 
the invaslon. 

In Africa, when the Roman attack becaxne inevitable, CarchaM 
had sccured the aUiance of Syphax, the chief of the Mtiaesyli, the 
most important iribe in Numldia whoee territory strctched from the 
river Aznpsaga in the east to the Mulucha in the west. He had not 
always been the friend of Garthagfe and Sciplo had made eflbrts to 
win him to the Roman cause, but ihe issue wu decided by hia 
marriage to “SophonUbe” (Safanbaal), the daughter of Haadrubal, 
son of GUgo. Scipio had tbe support of a lesser chieftain, Masiruna, 
whosc uibe, the Massyli, wai between ihat of Syphax and the 
territory of Garchage. 

In the spring of 204 Scipio ianded his army of 95,000 men at 
Farina wimout interference and pressed on to atuck Utica. The 
city held out until the approach of Hasdnibal and Syphax i the 
iize ^ their respective foroes is not known, but altogether it p^haps 
amounted to 30,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry. In any case it was 
large enough to force Scipio to deiisc and to retreat to a rocky 
peninsula a few miiei east of Utiea where he encamped for the 
winter. So Carihage seexned eaidy to have survived the fust year 
of the invaslon, theugh Scipio*» Uck of succes» and unwillingness to 
engage was probably due solely to bis inferiority in numbers, 
espeually cavalry, in spite of Masinissa’» help. During the winter 
we find Syphax acting as an interxnediary in peace negouations 
between tlie two general»; the chief proposal was that after the 
evacuation of Italy by Hannibal and Mago and of Africa bv Scipio 
peace should be ma^e on the baiii of the status ^0. Such terms 
were the best that Cartbage could hope for now, and toight have 
boen supported by a Fabius, but Scipio had not come to Africa ibr 
luch a small recum. He kept negouations going 10 that his officers in 
the guise of envoys could leam about the disposidons of the Csr- 
thamnians* camps, a stratagem which would have been denounced u 
typical Punic treachery if it had been used by Hannibal. One night 
in the ipriog of s 03 he sent out troops to set fire to the cimp of 
Syphax in woich the huti were of timber and reeds. The Numidians, 
beUeving the fire was aeodental, rushed out of the camp where the 
main Roman fbrees were waidng for them; a similar attack was 
made on the Garthaginian camp. A large part of tbe combined anny 
was bumed to death or killed in flight, though not as many as our 
souxces imply, as a month later Hannibal again bad some 90,000 
men. 

The will to resist in Carthage was by no means crushed; pro- 
posala to treat for peace, even to recall Hannibal, were r^cctcd, and 
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new troops were energetieally recriilted in the city ioelf aod che 
suxrounding temtory; a force of 4,000 Celiiberian merccoarica 
arrived in Afnca and joined Hasdi^bal aod Syphax in the area 
calied the Great Plaini, in the region of Souk El lOemla, 75 miles 
80uth-v;est of Carthage. ScJpio &dded to strilce before the Car- 
thaginiam could recover further and leaving part of bis &rce to 
continue the siege of Udca marehed to the Great Plains vdth no 
znore tban one legion and a subacantial cavalry force. Haadrubal 
dedded to fight in view of hu numerical superiority; he might 
perhaps have conaidered Fabian tactics and ao forcéd Scipio to 
retire to Udca when hia ai^pliea ran low, but this would probably 
have been taken as a sign ofweaJtneM by Syphax and hii Numidiaru. 
In the eogagement that fbllowed Kcman cavalry for the first time 
won a decisive victory; on the left tving Maainiasa routed hia rival 
S^hax and on the right tbe Italian horse put the Carthaginiaru to 
fiight. The Celtiberianj fought to the last when th^ hanka were 
tumed. Afler the battle Scipio sent all hia cavalry to reatore Maainiua 
Co hia Cribe and puraue Syphax. 

FoUowing the example of Agathoclei and Regulus, he then 
aeized Tunu, from which he could cut off CariTiige from tbe 
interior. In the deliberations of tbe aenate, thoie who conildered 
aaking for Cerrru were still few, and it wai decided to put the city in 
readineai for a siege, make a surprise attack on Scipio’» ahipa at 
Utica, and recall Mago and HannibaL The former had been able 
to break out of Liguna and enter the ?o vaUer earlier in the year; 
be had been defeated but had saved moet of nis army, though be 
hicDself died of a weund on hij way back to Afrlca. Before Hannibal 
could obey tbe calJ to retum» shipi had to be built, and in tbe 
meantime other eveots in Africa had lupervened. Tbe attack on 
the Roman ihips aC Utica had been moderately successful, bui the 
lack of confidence of the Carthaginian Beet prevented a victory 
which might have lifted the blockade. Towards the end of the 
summer came the news that Syphax had been captured at his 
eastera Capital of Oirta and so Carihage*s last all v was out of the Celd, 

The pe^ petty tn Garthage now became dominant, as the oM 
enemiei of the Barcids pointea to the disasten of the war they had 
opposed for faecional, not poUiical or economic modves; even 
tbose who were still detennined to resiit may have supported 
aegotiadons to gain time till Hannibal retumed. Scipio also was 
prepared to make peace since he had defeated two Caribaginian 
arsnies, and at this stage no one thought in terms of the destruedon 
of tbe city itself. 

Thirtv members of the Carthaginian senate prostrated tbcmselves 
before the Roman general, casting the endre blame for the war on 
Haniubal, Wc are nardly to aee in this the triumph of the anti- 
Bardd faedon but rather the subile diplotnacy of a defeated power 
before the victor. Scipio wiil not have believed the accusadon. 
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iheugh il WM sUndard in the later Roman tradition. Tie co n dic i o n a 
impoacd wcre the surrender of all priwners, desertere, and fiigitivc 
slaves, the evacuation of luly and ^aul, the abandoiuneat of Spain 
and all ialands betwcea Italy and Africa, the surrender of the eollre 
navy except twenty ships, and an indemnity of 5,000 talenes. In 
addidoD Carthage had to pay Scipio’s troops and keep them suppUed 
tiU the treaty v/as ratihed. A peace on tbese terms wouJd nave 
confined Carthage to Africa and effectively prcvenicd her ever 
becoming a greai power again; without a flect she could hardly 
control olstant dependencies on the north Ahican ccast, wHe 
Masinissa would m able to prevent expansion into the interior 
beyond what wm already held by Carth^. 

The terms were not ntified by Roene till the eod of the year, 
after Hannibal had in fact left Iwy. No doubt there wu iruth in 
Livy's sympathetic remark that he left the land of his enemies with 
ai much grief aa most men felt on goir^ into exile. Wich less proba- 
bility he is said to have blamed ue (^ihaginian govenunent for 
not sending him more help because of ihe influence of his old enemy 
Hanno. Most ^ army waa now dispersed, but he landed at 
LeptU Minor with perhaps 1^,000 men of whom 8,000 were 
veterans of many years’ campaigning in Italy. Whether he and* 
cipated that hU arnval in Africa, shortly foUowed by Mago^s force, 
would lead to a demand in Carthage that the truce be broken and 
the war condnued cannot be determined, but his place of dis- 
embarkation certainly left him well placed for a renewal of hostii- 
ties. For over thirteen years he had maintained himielf unbeaten in 
hostile terhtory at the head of an army of Africans, Spaoiards, and 
Gauh who were bound together by no national lovaltiei. Only the 
inspiring leadership of Hannibal himself could Kave kept their 
unwavering loyalcy in the long years of disiUusiocunent in Southern 
Italy with never the prospect of a major victor;^ to elet^te their 
hopa. His repuudon among the great majority of his fellow 
countryraen stood as high as ever and this partJy lea to the incident 
which broke the truce. 

A convoy of supply ships coming from Italy to the Roman camp 
was wrecked in the Bay of Carthage Itself in the nght of the city. 
Owing to the devastations of the pest year and the burdeo of 
provioing for the Roman army, there was a fear of famine; the 
senate met in an amiosphere of popular demands that the supply 
ihips be seixed, and this was agreed to with lirtle opposition. V^en 
Scipio protested against this paiticularly as news Kad just arrived 
of the ratiication cf the terms in Rome, his envoys were insulced 
and sent away without salisfaclion. The coafidence of the war 
party was such that an attack was prepared on the envoys as they 
retumed to Scipio. 

Much of the summer of 202 was spent by both generals in 
coUecCmg their forca, until in early autumn Hannibal marc h ed out 
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to mcct Sci^ in th« up^cr part of ihe Medjcrda vallcy. He Med 
to get there Ddbre the arrival of Masinissa with a vioi rcmforccment 
of 4,000 honemen for the Romans, so the battle waj joined with 
forcei about equa), 40,000 in each army, buc with Scipio greatly 
supenor in cavalry. Tlic aite of the enngement waa near me Numid* 
ian town of Naraggara (Sakiet Sidi Youaeff), though it is more 
familiarly known as the battle of Zama. 

Before the battle took place Kannibal and Scipio had a personal 
mccting between the two armies- No doubt curiosity on botb sides 
was at work in such an extraordinary encounter, but Hatmibal 
made a last eftort to make peace in the fbrlorn hope that his 
repuutbn would deter the Romans from fighting^ but the terau he 
suggested were far more favourable to Garthage than those agreed 
the year before, and Scipio wu the last man 10 give way in such t 
position, when aJl Roman practice demanded that Garthage be 
puniabed for the breach of the truce. So the generals returned co 
their armies for the battle which wouid decide not the result of the 
war, linee a complete Garthaginian recovery even in the event of a 
victory by Haruubal was inconceivable, bui the terms on which it 
wouid end. 

Two of the finest generals of antiquity were at the head of 
armies both of which contained veteran elements. The decidiog 
facior was Sdpio's luperiority in cavalry, which Hannibal dm 
everything in bis power to counteract. The Roman intended le uie 
hil cavalry to expose Hannibal’! wings and then carry out an out- 
fianking movemeni as had been so successful at Ilipa. Hannibal 
leems to have ordered his weaker cavalry to pretend to flee and 10 
to draw away Scipio’i cavalry: meanwhile hia in/antrv luoerioriiv 
ouht tell. 

The Carthaginian attaek opened with a charge of elephants; 
Scipio had drawn up his iofantry in their usual three lines, but the 
cotnpanies were placed directly behind each other inatead of in 
echelon, and many of the elephants pasied barmlessly down the 
passages lefe between them. Hannibi^’s front line of seasoned 
mereenaries then engaged with the Roman front but were driven 
back and out to the wings, as his æcond hne of Libyani and 
Carthaginians waa ordered not to reeeive them ; this second line in 
iu tum was broken by the advancing Roman u^aoiry, now re- 
inforced by its second line, However, Hannibal bad kept in reserve 
his best troops, his veterans from Italy, and Scipio was coosequendy 
unable to outfiaok or to pit his tfring men against this formi^ble 
force. He therefbre broke off and rctormed, extendiog his line by 
putting^ two rear lines on the flanks, forcing Hannibal to do the 
same. The dwger was that Haanibal’s veterans wouid be launched 
OQ an attaek In the centre of the extended line but it seems as though 
Kaniub^*! mercenanes and Libyans had been 90 severely handled 
that this was impossible, in spite of his urgent oeed Co get in a 
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åtcmvt blow before the Roman cavalry reeunied. When the in- 
lantry joi^ battle again, a stem and equal struggle coniinucd, and 
the definitive aedon was made by the returning cavalry who feU 
on the Carchaginian rear. In the face of ihis massive actack, the 
array broke, though Hannibal himself escaped to Hadrumeium and 
theo to Carebage. 

Sdpio returaed to bis camp rear Udca and then weac on co 
Tuciis after makmg a demonstradon by land and sea against 
Carthage. Thcrc he received an embassy from Carthage seekitg 
peace, which had been sent on the advice of Hannibal; he of aU 
pcople knew best how hopeleis further struggle would be, with the 
treasury empty aod the Romans in command of Åe sea and in a 
dominating posidon just outside the dry. There were some officers 
with Sdpio who urged the destjuetion of Carthage, and Sdpio 
eould certainly have done this. But the «ffort wouJd have been 
considerablc, and although he had a wider vision of Rome*s fuiuxe 
than some of his contemperarics he wai noe ignorant of the need of 
Italj^ for a speedy pcace; in any case, hU imperialism did not 
envuage the deitruction of Rome^s enemies but simply cheir re« 
duetion to dependcnce, which he believed could be aehieved by 
the acceptance of his terms; lastly there was his own cbaracter * 
he had bMo rcsponsible for few ruthiess actioai in the preceding 
yean, and theic had had clearly defined ends in view; the un* 
necewary destruedon of a great city was an act from which he would 
hold aloof. 

Fim of ail a tnice of three months wai made under which 
Carthage had to pay reparations for the breach of aog, and to supply 
and pay the Roman forces for the duration of the truce. The fin^ 
terms were naturalJy more severe than those which had been agreed 
in 203. In addition to ihe surrender of aU her elephanii, the number 
of shipi she could rettin w« reduced to len, and the iademnity 
was greatlv mereased; Carthage had to pay two bundred Ulents a 
year for fifty yean. 

More lenous than these were clauses, unfortunately not endrcly 
clear, referring to her territory in Africa and her status with regard 
to Rome, Carthage was allowed to rcuin the territory wichin the 
Phoemaan Boundary" which ihe had held when Scipio atrived 
m A£nca. This Boundary, appareatly a trench simiJar to that drawn 
to demarcatc the later Roman province of Africa, seenu to have 
marked off the area of north-cast Tunisia under the control of 
Carthage; she was also allowed to rctain such Coastal scttlcmcnts 
ås Emporia as were agreed to by Rome. On the other hand, she 
bad lo surrender all territory which had ever belonged co Masinissa 
or his anccators, even if it was within the Phoemdan Boundary. 
Considering the nomadic exisience of many of ibe eribes and the 
instability of their government, this clause was Ukely to be a source 
of trouble. Whal was wor« was that Carthage was fbrbidden to 
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outside AiHca, and in Afiica only with Roman conseat. 
Lasdy> ahe waa to bo an aJ]y of Rome, bound to send hdp in Rome*s 
wafs whea required. Thtu Carthago could never a^in become a 
Mediterranean power, wbUe in many places her cerritory was liable 
to cUisu by M^nissa whenever ho ehoso to make ihem, and which 
could oniy bo reoiated with Rome*s permission. 

When theao peace cenxu wero ducussed at Garcba^, a certaui 
Ghgo arguod for furcher reaiacanco, but Hannibal addod hu voico 
to who were for peace. Ho realized Chat Carthage could have 
been deiCroyed and thac though reducod to a dep^ent, evec a 
desperate position, the Pboenician communicy in Åfrica yet 
lurvived. Whac furUior thoughts paued through his mind we cannot 
say. He had been absent from Caribage for thircy>six yoars, and 
brought bis city to its highest pinnacle of succeas> only to lee all 
crumolo to nothing. Though tendeniious in their attrlbution to him 
of the responsibilicy for the war, the Romans rightly saw that it was 
his genius which had so nearly defeated them. It is his gifts as a 
!ea^ of men rather than his wbolo personality which stand out, 
partly ^eause of the nature of our sourcea for his career. He did 
more with smal lor resourcei than almosc anv other general has over 
done, and his aehievomont in maintaining ror so !o^ a complotely 
loyal force of morconariea teitihes co an attractive side to hss 
pononaUty which hardly showt in our sources. He was a professional 
soldior in the icnie that few Roman geiwals ever were, and håd 
xnado a thorough study of HeUenistic miliury histoiy fron the tune 
of Alexander; no was accually accompanied on hii campai^ by 
Greek ichobrs, just as Alescander had been i two of these, Silenus 
of Caleacte ano Sosylus of Lacedaemon wero araong those who 
wrote of the war from a point of view sympathetic io some degree 
to Carthage. Their worb are lost but were usod by Polybius and 
enable us at times to corrocc the Roman views eapressod in Liyy. 

The latter does indeed have passaga in whiw the qualitiei of 
Hannibal are praised; on one occasion he writa: “It is difficiilt to 
decide whether he was more remarkable in succefl or failure; he 
waged wax fai from his home, in enemy terrltory, for thirteen years 
of varied fortune, at the head of an army not of his own country, 
but a mixed force come together from all peopla, differing in law, 
customs, and language, and having nothing common in their 
behaviour, dress, arms, and religion; ^et he bound them as wich a 
chaUi so that there was never any divuion among (hem or muciny 
against their leader, though money and supplia were of^en lacking.*’ 

His hold over his army may be «plauied by what Livy writo 
elsewhere: "He bf>H the greatest audacicy m unoertaking dangerous 
enterprises, and intelligence when they were in progress; his body 
and mind could put up with any amounC of activxty; ne was equally 
tolerant of heat and cold, and in eating and drinking was govemed 
by whac he needed rather than by seli>mdulgeoce. As for his sleep. 
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this did not depend on the time of day, but on what could be spared 
from hu Work, and he needed no sofl bed or abaoluio quiet; be 
was often observed covered only with a doak lyine on (be ground 
among soldiers in the outposU. He wm dUcinguished hU fellow 
aoldiers only by hU horse and arms, not hU cloihing. He was the 
first to set offon foot or on horseback, went fint inco MRle and was 
the last to retiie from an engagement.*' ThU last remark no doubt 
teanfies to hU personal coura» rather than his generaUhip, and is 
probably exauerated. Livy men goes on to say Chat chese virtues 
were equallea by vices; '^inhuman cruelty, a more than ^oic 
treachery, no respect for truth; be held nothing sacred, had no fear 
of (he gods, was mund by no oath or religious seruple*’. 

It is significant that Polvbius, who also has recnar^ on Hannibtl'! 
personabty, does oot subscribe to these acousaiiozu, which are 
thoroughly reminiicenc of war propaganda. Thac the Cirthaginiaiu 
in Italy eommicted atrocicies a true; Polybius actiibuted mem to 
HannibalU subordinates or to iirategic necenity; in any case there 
wai little to ehoose between themand tnose eommicted by the Romans. 

Yet Livy hu no comment to make on the general itrategy of 
HannibaJ, his wide ranging diplomacy, and hS axm of breaking 
Rome’s ItaJian confederacy, nor does he show how his objecdves 
changed under the stress of circumitances. Furcher, the legitunate 
concentratlon on che achievement of Hanoibal led aneienc and 
modem auchors co underestireate the part played by che Car» 
thaginitns themielves. Livy seu his **bero"—the Roman People 
under the leadeiship of the senste^ver against an individual of 
infuute cunning ana resource, not against another pe^le. Whereu 
we read in Livy of each )%ar*s disposTiions and plans of the Romans, 
wiih che arguments whieh went to form tbem, we have al^c 
nothing of a limilsr nacure from the Carthaginian side. We can 
(hus make no real compariion of che sufferings and sacrifices of che 
Garihaginians in che war with those of the Romans. Livy put 
forward the traditional Roman view, derived from Kaonibara 
polifical enemies, that che Carthaginian leadenhip wu not en> 
thuslaitic for the war, a view whicn has no solid loundation and 
which can be concradicted by referencei in Livy himself to the 

a acch on numerous occasions of reinforcementi and supplies to 
and other theacres of war. In poinc of fact it seenu cfear thac 
che Carthaginiani showed a determinatlon to win equal to cbac of 
their leader and comparable to that of the Romans. 

The basU of Roine’s victory U obvious \ ic was her resourcu in 
men which made it possible noe only to bear Che tremendous 
lo*se^30o,ooo from Icaly as a whole—but also to man a fleet 
sufBcient to ret^ superiori^ at sea while at the same time sending 
armies co all the theacres of war, The most admirable decUioa <n 
the Romans was uodoubcedly co persevere with the Spanish war 
even afrer the deleat aC Cannae, wlun the temptadon to have every 
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man in Italy miisc have bcen aJinost overwhelming. Thia not only 
prcvenicd Hannibal from bclng rcinforced from Spain, but sIm 
frrced Carchage to divide the men and materiak »ht bad m Africa 
bccwccn the two are«. It migbt be said that Caxth^ should have 
risked everything: in sending help m Hanmbal on the largest 
possible scale; cxperiencc ihowed that it wu ccrcainly poMible to 
fand large forces in luly in «pite of Rome’s naval supc^rity. But 
Karmiba] never leenu to have demanded tbis. The dimculuea of 
keeping hb army suppbed wcre already conaiderable enough and 
mere incieasc ia numben, unlew of a sbe beyond the capadty of 
Carthage to send, wouM not have ^ady affected the poeition 
wbile Rome pursued her Fabian uctici. 

Carthage, and by impUcation Hannibal, haa bcea cniaciaed for 
neglect ^the fleet which mighc have made a decbive diflerence to 
the rewU of the war. Thb cridcbm xnay wcU have joroething in it 
but v/ould be more coavindng if we knew preciiely bow much 
sirain wa» plaæd on Carihaginjan rewurcei eimply by the effort of 
keeping law armics b Spain and Italy, and whether at limce ihere 
were pericdi of slackne» m the direcdon of the war, m u obviously 
not unpouible. loitially, the decUion to concentrate on the army wu 
that Of the Barcidi, tuen from lound motives already described, 
including the complete failure of the fleet in the first war and the 
correcc judgement that Rome could only be finally dcfeatcd on land. 
Later in the war, whcn the proipect of a quick victory rcceded and 
a fieet would have bécn of great icrvice in Sicily, Spain, and m 
Maccdonia, it leetm ihat the rcaourcea of Carthage were inadequate 
to build and maintain one large enough to rival that of Rome, and 
thb WM ccrtainly the ca« after Scipio’s capiure of the Spaniih 
minea. If thb b not the cue, thcn Hannibal, whose lupporteri were 
dominant in the government till the final year of the war, muii 
have decided that a fleet would make no material difference to hb 
proipect*. In point of fact the Carthaginianj were at tun» not 
unenterpriiing in the uie of the ihiw they had and were able on a 
number of oecuiona to u*e them for the tranaport of armi» and 
aupplio, but the defeaa they luffered merely drove home the 
leason» of the first war. It u unbkcly thai Hanmbal was at faolt in 
thb decbion, if we assumc that it was open to him to dccidc, and 
that Carthage could in fact have made the eflbrt 

It wai Hannibari geniui that neutraliaed for » long Rome * 
superiority in manpowcr on Und, where alone he could hope for 
victory; but at lait a general arose who refuied to be meamcriied 
by it. Whcther Hannibal would have defeated Sdpio if he had had 
vdth him ihc army that had won at Cannac b as frmtlea a queation 
as one the Roman* used to ask about an equal of ihe ewo men; 
would Alexander, it be had Uved, have been able to dcfeat Rome? 
Hannibal*! Icadership, personality, and behaviour after the ddeat 
endtle him to be called the noblest faiiiue In antiquity. 
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CHA?TSR IX 

THE DESTR.UCTION OF CARTHAGE 


^Ka LA$T fiAy yean of theexistence of Oarthage ahow both good 
and bad pointt in ber oivilization; the energy, courage and patriot- 
ism of the citizena in timea of orisU, and the eelivbncee and greed of 
particular seotloni of the arutooracy. 

Two problema io panicular feced the city aa (he effort waa made 
to repair the damage cauaed by the war in Africa and the loea of 
overieas poøeaaiona, the prompt payment of the yearly instaJmeota 
of the iimemnitv and (he preservadon of Cart^glnian territory 
from (he depreoadona of Maainisaa. We know a certain amount 
concerning the fint of theae problema becauie of !ts connexion 
with the later yean of Hannibal. He had remained in command of 
the remnanta of the army for a few monthi after the concluaion of 
peace, bui in doo retired to private life. The edipie of hia iniluence 
waa accompanied by an increaae in the oorrupt practicei of the 
ariatooratic government, which even extended to trying to pay one 
of the ioaiaJnients to Rome in debaaed ailver; it sought co pJace the 
burden of the extra tax which waa aaid to be needed on to the 
ahouldera of the reit of the cooununicy, while much of die icate’a 
revenue waa appropriated by ita memben and cheir politica] 
aupporcers. 

)n J96 popular reaentment had grown to tuch an excent Chat he 
waa elected sufet, and at once ahowed that he waa going to uie the 
Office to bring in major reforma. He wai delied by one of the 
fioancial officiala who felt aecure becauae the next year he would 
become a member of the Hundred and Four Judgea. By thia time 
memberabip waa certainly (br life and the Judgea were effisctively the 
rulera of the city. In the conBict which enauea becween the o^al’a 
frieoda in the aenate and the aufet, Kannibal had the opportunity 
to conault the Mple and uaed it to attack the whole conduct of the 
Hundred and Tour. He propoaed a law which waa enthuaiaalically 
passed that in future the judgea ahould be chosen aonually and that 
Done ahould hold office two yeara running. Such a radical reform 
put Carthage well on the road to a democratic government of the 
type of the old Greek city«sCates. He went on to acrutiniae the 
revenue and expendicure of the state and ahowed that when the 
peculadona were aiopped there waa aufficlent to pay the indemnlcy 
to Rome wjthout extra taxation. But the reaentment of the di^ 
credited politiciana, aome of whom bad beta obUged to repay 
what tbey had taken, waa aucb that tbey wroce co the Roman 
aenate, among which they had perronal contacts, and accuaed 
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HanAibal of beli^ in conununlcalion wiih King Antiochus of Syria 
and plotdng war with Home. 

For some liroe Scipio, to his credit, uMd his mAuonce against the 
acceptance of the complaint, on the ground ihat it would be un« 
worAy for Rome to intervene in an obvious factional quaird. but 
ultunately hatied of the great Carthaginian prcvailed. Threc 
comjniuioners arrived in Carthage in 195 when Hanmbal was no 
ionger in offiecj it wm offidally siated thal they had come to 
arbittate in a dispute beeween Carthage and Masimsaa, but 
Kannibal gu«scd the truih, that they had come to procure his niin, 
perhaps his death. He had made his plans for luch an eventuality 
wth mc cfficicncy ene would expect and slipped away, using relays 
of herses, to Thapsus where he had a ship ready; he then salled to 
Tyre and subscqucnily 10 Ephesus to join Antiochus. 

Such was the departure from Caithage of Its greatest cidzen, 
who only spent a few yeari of his adult Jife in his home. He wv 
unwilUng not only to submit to his fate but also to put Carchage in 
the poiiuon of having to sacrifice hun or face Roman punishment 
for harbouring a “warmonger”. No doubt there was a substantial 
lection of the ariitocracy who would cheerfully have handed him 
over co Rome, but there was ihe probabUity of p^ular violence in 
bis favouT when the pcople law their leader being ruined at ihe 
moment when his refomu had only jult begun to work. 

It can never be dedded whether he had really been in communica- 
tion with Antiochus. Accuitomed to taking the wide view of affain 
he may have hoped when arguinj for peace in aoi that Garthage 
would survive uniil Rome camc into coUision with the Helleniaiic 
kingdoms, in which case she would have a chance to recover her 
power, but sudi hopes must have tuffered a set-back in the rapid 
defeat of Philip of Macedon by Rome in 200-On ihe other 
hand Antiochus, called the Great for his succesm campai^ as 
far as India, was niler of a far more powerful kingdom and 
immenie resources in men and wealth, and it se^ied mevita^e 
that he would come into colliiion with Rome within a very few 

'^^wiatever the truth of the accusatjons of hii enemies, Hanmbal 
certainly went at once to the court of Antiochus wherc he remained 
for several yca». On scveral occasions he put forward his view as to 
how a war with Rome ought to be condueted- Reduced to «cntials 
it was hil old view that Rome could only be dcfcated in Itaiyj 
either he himself ihould be entrusted with a fleet and 11,000 men 
to attack the Romans while Antiochus foi^ht in Greece, or Antio- 
chus should land in Italy while Hannibal with a fleet prevented the 
Romans from Crossing the Adriatic into Greece. Such a plan might 
be to have fgn^ed the fact that Hannibal had fou^t in Italy 
thirteen yeais and not defeated Rome. However, certaio circum- 
stances were in his favoui. Antiochus had a very large fleet while 
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that of tho Romaos had be«a allowcd to d«cay; in Italy che Unible 
losses of the Punic War had hardly hmn to be made aod th w 
was a gr^t deal of uniest owii^ both to the economic distress and 
Rome’s moreasing arrogance. tn Spain a Isu^e Roman anny was 
tied do^vn by the Spanish tribes who viewed a change of masiers 
with no enthusiaam. Hannibal could hope to do better this time in 
the recruitmmt of alliea in Italy and if Antiochus could bring 
suÆclenc forces with him they could &ce Rome more on le^ 
terms. Carthage iuelf was to be brought in, and in 193 an agent of 
Hannibal went there to prepare hia Irienda Ibr hia pouible retum, 
but was discovered. 

Yet even if Hannibal^s plan was excessively optimlatic and would 
have had no better result than that of the Punic War, it waa at least 
an attempt to deal wiih the essential problem, namely that a war 
witb Rome was a war which would only end with the complete 
defeat of one or other of the parties. If ever any man knew the 
truih of this it was Hannibal. fiuc the Hellenisdc states had play ed 
with war rather in the manner of eighteenih-century Europe; 
com^romise and accommodatioo had been the usual resuli. 
Antiochus did not realbe that war with Rome wu in a different 
category aliogether, and no accommodation short of the admission 
of defeat would be sufRcient in a war with her, unleis he himself 
was prepared for the efTort required to win. 

So Hannibal failed; be had been lighting at the court of Antiochus 
not only for his own country, to which his absolute loyalty and 
devotion in clrcumiUnca when others might have turned co 
revolutionary action or, in defeat, co a eynical retiremeot, was one 
of his most attraciive characterisUcs, but for all the others of the 
east; Rome’i enemies had never combined against her acid so sbe 
had gone from strength to strength. If Antiochus* power were 
deitroyed there would be no other great power lefi to oispute with 
Rome the mastery of the world. Tlw was an ironic tum of events 
coniidering the long hUtory of conlfjct becween Car^age and the 
Siceliots, but in ihese decades there can be little doubt wmch power, 
Rome or Carthage, represented the greater threat Co HcDenism. 
Antiochus was easily defeated by the Romans in a brief war in 
which Hannibal only had a mioor and unsuccessful part at che 
head of a continnat of Phoenieian ships. 

There began then a period of a hundred and fifty years in which 
the cauae of Hellenism luffered rumous losses at die hands of the 
Romsjis and of others from whom they were unwUling co protect 
the Greelo they thexnsclves had weakened- What was Icft of Hel» 
lenism was only preserved when tbe Romans had fallen more 
completely unåex its attraction and learnt (or re-leamt) the moral 
obliAtions of imperial powera. 

Hannibal, whose surrender by Antiochus was demanded, escaped 
and spent his remalning years in fruscraced exile among tbe power> 
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Itts romor statw of the Aegean; finaUy m i8a he jomed KÅns 
Pniaias of Bithynia. The Romans put prcssure on the king to hand 
over his goest which hc was unable to raist, but Hanmbal, who had 
fcrcsecn such an cvcni, took poaon and so depnvcd hu entiaies of 

a final satUlaction. , j v n i .u 

By iheir appeal to Rome whcn actacked by Haniubal the 
CartWinian aiUcocracy had regaincd power, but it ia possiblc 
that Hannibars rcvelation cf the true sute of the finances made ic 
unnossible to rcturn cntircly to the old way» of comiption; we find 
that in iQi Carthage could offer to pay all the remauung instal- 
ments undoubtcdly a vast sum, and make voluntary coniribuiions 
of corn on scveral occasions. Rome refused the reMyment in order 
to maintain in the Carihaglniani a sense of dependrøee. 

But if a measure of financial prospeiity retumed wiih a speed 
which røtified to vigorous trade, probably in foodstuffs, ai well as 
orooer adminUtration, U wai not so easy to prevent the gradual 
eroMcn of Carthaginian territory by Masmiisa. Thu nnnce was 37 
vears cf age at the end of the war wiih Hannibal and had a remark* 
ablv vigorcua corndtutien. When he died he v/as sunnved by ten 
out of »rty«fbur sona which had been bom 10 hira, the last aC *e 
age of eighly-six. In addition hc was a man of enormoui ambition 
and diplomatic addrcii, and was no stranger to civiliaed Ufe ai he 
had spent much of his youth in Carthage. His asm, by DO means an 
unworihy one, was lo change the Numidians from a coUecuon of 
restless and nomadic uibes to a united nation in which an increwmg 
number of the inhabiunts Uved a letiled agricuhural hfe. l« fuUy 
realized that thii meant the introduetion oT Carthagiruan civilaa» 
tien on a large scale, and thia was one of the reasons why he con- 
tlnually preised on their territory; it wm larwly through hu agency 
that a moted Numidian and Carthaginien cu^ure became dominant 
in North Africa until the period of large scale Italian imm^ation. 

By aoj his kingdom already sixetcned from the Csrihagimaa 
boundary to the river Siga, and at the hrighi of his power he 
envisageå a state streichmg from ihe Atlantic to Egypt wiUi 
Carthage u its capital. Hii progress was limited only by hU cstimatc 
of howTar the Romans would let bim go; he had the patronage of 
the Sdpionic family and had played a major part in the yxetory m 
Africa nor would it be cxpected that Rome would be reluctoul to 
see her oM enemy weakened stdl furiher. But Masima» wm far \po 
intelligent to believc that Rome would always remember him with 
gratitude, and his long success ihows that hc had grasped the 
essential role of a dienl king in the Roman sysicm; W was to show 
uncondidonal obedicnce to Roman orders, and If possiblc to anna- 
pate ihem. If thii was done Rome would pemul considerable 

freedom of action. . ... 

The Carthaginians, hamstrung by the vindiclive clause of the 
peacc of aorJ^h prohibited them from fighting even a defensive 
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war withoui Roman permiwion, could only defend didr territory 
wh«n paits were claimed ^ Maaoksa by appaal te Romc and by 
outdoing the Numidian in dcfcrencc and obodicnce. For ihå 
policy, the amiocracv who had called in Rcme to get rid of Haanibal 
wsa obvjomly auitea, and if it had been succcssful in obtainiiig 
Roman proecction would have lo wme «ttcni justified iuelf. Bm 
Rodw, thou^h glad to have a government of such a complcxion at 
Ganhage, did not thereby leacn her determination lo keep her aa 
weak as pouible. 

We are not weU udbrmed of the preciie chronology of Masinissa^j 
cncroachmcnts but the information we have ihows wcU enough the 
atiitude adopted by the Romaaa. !n 193 he seized »me territory 
takmg advaniage of the fact that Rome’i suapicions of Carthage 
would be arouscd by the prescnce in the city of Hannibara agent 
Ariito, and a commiaHon headed by Scipio himjclf, who of all 
peoplc could have determined wh^er Masimiaa*! daim waa 
juatiAed, ciihcr decidcd in hia favour or made no dcciiion at all 
which in effccc left the territory in hia handa. A aimilar action waa 
taken over anoihcr piece of territory in 182. 

A more aerioua attempt waa made Co damage Carthage in the 
next decadfi, ihough unforlunatcly the full story la not known owing 
to gaps in Livy’a narrative. It «ema, however, that a Roman 
commusion of inquiry found proved aJlegaiioni by Maainiaaa that 
ihe Carlhaginian icnate had iccretly receivcd enveya from Pcraeus, 
kmg of Maccdon, and declared that their denial of an embaaiy to 
Macedon waa unconvincing. A war between Peneua and the 
Romana secmcd at thia date 10 be inevitable, and it ii ebviouily not 
jmpoaaible that he had tent envoys to see if Carthage mighi in some 
way be broughi into the conflict, but the improbability that the 
Carthaginian senaie had anything to do with tueh a propo^ ia 
heightened by the fact Chat Rome teems to have taken no action 
Twoyean later when Carthage claimed that Masiniaa had taken 
another 70 eowna and forts (where ii not known), the Romani* 
aniwer wm slightly more favourablc to her, no deubt because war 
with Perseus waa now in progreii and trouble in Africa had to be 
avoided. In 171 when Maiiaissa aent his son to Rome to defend the 
action he alleged that Carthage waa prcparing a fleet ostensibly to 
belp Rome but m fact to he^ Perseus; thia unlikely charge wUl 
hardly have moved the icnate. Most lerioui of all the Imscs of 
^l^e was that of the Emporia, the wealthy district round the 
Gulf of Gabes, ia j6i, which Rome conhrmed to Masiniisa whm 
appealcd to. As a rcsult of this acquiaidon, Masinissa*s territory 
nw strctched from the river Siga 10 the borders of Cyrcnaica, 
while Carthage was conftned to the north»east of Tunisia; all ic 
aeitlcments on the North African ahore west of Thabarka bad 
cerCainly been lost by this date. 

After about r 60, feeling at Carthage began to grow increasingly 
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bittor about lh« clrcumstancos in which ihc city was placed. In ihc 
ycars irnmediatdy preceding the final conflict with Rome, therc 
were ihrcc opposing viewi aa to the policy that ought to be adopted- 
Therc wa* the view of those who been prominent slnce tbc end 
of the Hannibalic war, and who still advocated continued deference 
to Rome in the hope Chat sooner or later Maeinina would overatep 
the mark. It was doubtlets owiog to the continued support given to 
the king by Rome that this poucy had been diacredited and the 
goveraing dass had spIit. There was a party wbich our source «*« 11 » 

der^cratic”, which was no doubt foUowing dte polidea of the 
Barcids in obuining support amongst the masa of the dtizens, 
tbougb the leaders themselves were men of subsunce. This party 
had noAing particuUrly construciive to offer but gaiiied in 
popularity as it was loudeit in denoundng Rome and Mssuiisia. A 
thud party advocated reaching an understandiog with Masinissa; 
this was a sensible point of view, because while any soluiion of this 
»rt would doubtlesi mean effective lubordination to the Nurnidian, 
it would be maierially profitable because of his known atiitu^ 
towards the advance oi civiUcacion :q his kingdom, and could 
hardly be less dignified than the exisUnr posltion. It could even ^ 
hoped that Numidian and Carihagiman together could d^end 
tbemselyes against the ever growing power of Rome. But the third 
party failed to win much support Mcause its policy meant the end 
of a history of five hundred years of independent «istence and a 
cowårdly subiuission to people who had once been subjeets; it was 
the democratic party, which advocated the undentandable but 
dangerous poHcy of resisunce to Masixussa's encroaehxnents, which 
became dominant. 

Between about j$o nnd 155 one of its leaders named Carthalo 
made a raid into territory which had been uiurped, and there 
followed several years of minor raids by both sides until the Romans 
dedded as usual sn favour of the king. The latter then went on to 
occupy the Great Plains (arouod Souk el Kremis) and the territory 
cf Thupga. A Roman commission headed by one of the oldest and 
most dutinguished poUticians, M. Porcius Cato, came to Africa in 
res^nse co a Cartbagiciian appeal. It iosUted that both sides at^e 
to Its decisloQ in advance; h^inlssa naturally asseoted but Car- 
thage, remembering the suecessioa of unfavourable decisiopi by 
Rome, refused and the commission retumed co Rome leaving ché 
dispute UDsettled. 

Yet this incident had mementous consequences, for the trivial 
show of independence which Carthage had ac last made arous^ 
the strengest emotions in the eighty-one-year-old Cato. He had 
served in the Hannibalic war and the meznory of those fearful yean 
and the hatred of Carthage which they had evoked retumed. He 
set himself to the task 01 persuadlng the Roman senate of the 
danger of a reviving Carthage and the proximity, not the diatance, 
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of Afiica, wbich he is said to have iUmtrated by showing tbe 
senaton a fig, stUl fiesh, which had been picked in Africa ozOy three 
days befbre. He ended aU his speechea in tbe senate» on wiucever 
«u^ject. with the famous woras "ctUrum ctnsto Carthapum us« 
dtUndm '*—*'ior the rest, it is my opinion that Oarthage must be 
deitroyed”. 

He was opposed by P. Scipio Nasica, who bad married a daughter 
cf the great Africanus to whom be was dosely related, and a 
compromise was reached whereby another commUsion headed by 
Nasi^ went to Africa in 152 or 251. Masinissa was forced to yield 
some of the territory he had leiz^ whJIe the Carthaginian senate 
aUo was crideiaed for building up its armed forees, though hardiy 
its fieet wbich would have been too obvioui a breach of treaty. 
But the damage was done; Cato worked up sufitcient support to 
bring about draitic action against Carthan if a reasonable excuse 
ihouTd present itself» though it is too much to say as one tradiilon 
had it that a secret resolution of the lenate to » to war was taken as 
early as 253» pendlng a proper cåsus biili\ if this had been so there 
would have been no neea for Cato*i eampaign. 

The real isiotivea behind the ultisnate support of Cato*s policy 
are hardly so difficuH 10 disentangle as thoie of the first and tecond 
Punic Wars. There is no real evldence of an econocnic mocive; 
Italian exports to Carthage bad been considerable in the last 
decades» wnile there is no sign that Carthaginian goods competed 
with Itsiian to any degree in other markets; and it was soroe time 
before there was suiy exploitation of the fertile lands of Africa 
available aAer the conquest, so it does not seem that greed for land 
on the part of some senators was a leading motive. 

It has been argued that Carthage was dettroyed to prevent her 
failirig wiUingly or unwilUngly into the hands of Masinissa now 
grown too powerful (br Rome, but the cciisistency of our lources in 
asserting Rozne’s continued support for Masinissa cannot be over* 
looked, and there were other svayi of achieving such a result. The 
fact is, as one Roman author saw, that the Romans were willing to 
believe anythiog that was said against the Carthagiruans, and it is 
s2gT\ifieant that ocipio Naslea agreed with Cato about the slrength 
of Carthage. His argument for not proeeeding against her was that 
Rome would only retain her inner sirength, her virile way of life, 
so long as a potential enemy was in exisicnce, particularly as there 
were alieady oxninous signs of a degeneradon in Roman society. 
This remarlwbie viewpomt was not coniuied to Scipio and was 
indeed aJr^y a commonplace in his day. It seems at this disunce 
iocredible that an experienced Roman senator could pcesibly have 
considered Carthage to be a possible threat to Rome. It is true that 
in 151 the final instahnent of the indemnity from Carthage would 
be paid, aud Carthage thus freed fiom a severe burden, that vast 
quantidee of arms were surrendered in 149, and that in spite of this 
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sufficient new arms could be rndJiufactured with great speed and 
resUtance kept up fbr thiee years; but Garthage herself knew ttMt 
she coidd not resist Rome and the last atruggle waa a mass niidde. 

The fact Is thac Rome was entering a period when ruthlessness 
was increaiiogly used noe so much from policy so as to secure ber 
supremaey, as from lack of any policy at all; it was a substitute 
ibr the thought and consisiency reoulred when deaJing widi the 
complicated pattern of states of different races, cuUiires. and 
insdtutions—rar more ehan at present inhabit the Mediterraoean 
coasts—when they refused co reoognise the plain fact d Rome^i 
dominance and miisted with Intransigence on the old tradldons 
of independence; the desmiction of a city was a thlng understood 
evwywftcre. 

breach of the peace treaty of 901 which gave the legal 
justi5cation to much d^iied by the Romans before they went to 
war came in t5t-t jO. The leaden of the pre^Numidian party in 
Garthage were exiled at the instigatlon of the popular party w^h 
wai now in a dominant posltion. They went to Maiinissa who tent 
two of his Sons to demand their recall. Garthalo prevented theix 
entry into the city and another leader of the popular party» H&mil- 
car, attacked them on their way home. The Numidian then laid 
siege to a town called Oroscopa and a Carthaginian anny of s^,ooo 
was sent against him under a commander named Haidrubal. 
Maiinissa was fbreed by detertions to retreat. It happened chac an 
adopted member of the Sdpionic family, Seipio Aenulianut, was in 
Africa at the time, and the Cartheginians sent to him and offered 
to surrender all claim to the Emporia, into which they had foUowed 
Maiinissa, but th^ refused to hand over the desertert wbo tneluded 
two tons of MasinUsa. The retention of these would be a gc^ 
diplomatlc card in their hand In view of the advanced age of 
Masinisia and the Ukellhood of a break-up of his empire on his 
death through dynasctc quarrels. The stniggle conemued and 
Maiinissa was able to surround the Carthaginlan camp; an epidemic 
broke out accompamed by increasing shortage of fo^ and in the 
end the Carthaginiani were forced to surrender, A promise was 
made to pay an lodemnity, but the turvivon were attacked as they 
lel^ the camp. 

Even before the defeat of the Garthaginian force Rome had begun 
to raise trqops in luly. It was not said what these were for, but the 
Cartbaginiaps were noc deceived. Af^ the disaster they had 
suHered they were in the weakest possible posltion frozn which to 
n^date but they did their best. Those responsible for the war 
against Muinissa were sentenced to death, though Hasdrubal 
escaped and raised a force of so,ooo men in the counOry distiicts. 
Envoys to Rome asking bow they could obtain pardon received 
obscure but tbreatening rulles and the preparadona for war 
oontinued, During tbis period Udca deserted the Cartbaginian 
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causc and sunendcred to Romc, foUowing which thcre scemcd no 
othcr alicrnative for Carthage but to give hope of gctdnr off 
with a furier indcmnity or surreodcr of territory, aiw3 to make a 
formal surrender. FLve envoys wcre «ent to Rome with ihls offer 
only 10 bc told thac war had bccn declarcd and that the flecc and 
army were on ihdr way. Howcver, the surrender was acccptcd and 
the Carthaginiani were lold they would be aJlowed to rctain thcir 
freedom, the cnjoytnent of thcir own law», and the possesMon of thcir 
tenitory and public and private property. On the other hand the 
Carthaginians were to lend as hoitagee 300 children of members 
of the jcnate and obey any further commands of the conniU. 

The bostagea were handed over and the consuls croued to Udca 
with thcir army. There they demanded that the Carihaginians 
lurrender all the arms that svere in the city. Thia too was apeed te 
and no le» tban a 00,000 sete of arme and 2,000 caiapulu were 
handed over. When thU had been done the coneuJe demanded the 
preience of another embaesy to receive their final inetruedoMi 
th^ were that ie Garthannlana were to leave their city, whkh 
the Romani were delermincd 10 deetroy 5 they could eettlc anywhere 
they llked eo long m it was at leaet ten milee from the sea. 

So the Åcal intentiona of the Romans were revealed, and the 
itasee of the revelation over the prcceding monthi show a ruthlcee 
cut^g which would have fiited betler with the Roman view of 
Carthaginian mondity. Carthage had been kept in euspenee about 
her fate uniil she was diearmed eo that the chance of reeiiiance waa 
miniraired. PopuJar opinion in luly gave her very httle chance 
even before ihu demaod (which had naturally been kept eecret); 
80,000 had quickly volunteered for the cam[5ai» which offered caiy 
proepecU, though only a few yetn before it had been found very 
difhcult to raiee men to go to hght the warlike Celtiberiane in Spam. 
It ehculd be ooted that none of their demandi went beyend ilrict 
legsility ai tbe Romans undentood it^ the eurrender made by 
Carthage bad the lame effect ae uocondiuonal surrender in modem 
usage. Aesurancea were somedmes given before a surrender was 
mMe and though this had not been done in the case of Carthage 
there was a presumption that the ciry would not be sacked nor the 
people enslaved. It wu the Carihaginians’ refusal of the order to 
leave their city which brought about the final sack and enslaveoient; 
the order to leave was not verbally inconsistent with the assurances 
given after the surrender which had not mentioned the fate of the 
aty itself, since the people could still exist lomewhere else. 

TTiis was not the view of the Carthaginians. Quiie apart from the 
dtttniction of thcir hornes and saered places which were dear 
eoough to thezn, vast numbers were in enect condemned to dealh 
by «arvation when they were cut off from the sea cr had their 
workahops deslroycd; m any case, once separated from Aelr 
defences they would fall direclly into the hands of Masinlssa. 
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A final appeal was made by one of the cnvoyj but «jecied; 
lome, knowmg the fierce and stubbom attitude of ihcir feLow 
citizens when driven loo far, teok to flight or stayed vrich the 
codsuIj- The «st retumed to the cicy and pa«ed through the waitmg 
crowds to the senate house with cxpressioos which mvc away the 
disasirous naturc of their message. When cries of dismay were 
heard from the aeoate houtc, it waa invaded by the pcople, who o» 
learniag of the Romani’ oider stoned to deaih the unibrtuoate 
envoyi ai^ othen who had advbed lubmission to Rome, and 
massaend any Itallans who could be fbund. The wholc ciw ww 
gripp^ with a sense of despairing anger and hatred towardt me 
Komani; if any paused to ooniider Chat rautance was bound lo be 
in vain, U must have aeemed that to be killed in defcnce of the 
against a vindictive eneroy was better than to starve lo deaih m 
ignominioui exile. Since all their atroi had beea handed over, the 
temples and public places were turned into workihopi in which 
the citiaeni worked t^ht and day to manufaeture new ones out of 
the raw material which was to hand; !00 shields, 300 iwordi, 

3 00 javcUai were made every day, beiides numeroui catapultt for 
le cords of which the wemen offered their hair. Two «ncraU were 
choicn of whom one wai the Hasdrubal who had «horily before 
been condemned to death but who now commanded a 0,000 men 10 
the interior. Although abe important cities including the anciCTC 
foundations of Hadrumetum, Leptia Minor, Thapiui, and AchoUa 
went over to the Romani, Hasdrubal eneured the Joyaley ofiome of 
the Libyaru and got food into the city. 

The coniuli were slow to advance to the atiack, aa they believed 
it would be an es^y maiicr to take it once the inidal lenie of deipera- 
tion had wom ofi, but they undereetimated the Garihaginiar*. An 
aasault waa made on a lection of the wall borderlng the Lake of 
Tunia and though a breach waa made the Romani were driven out 
ajrain When the blockade waa begurti one of the two Roman 
divUioni, oamped on the edge of the Uke, auffered during the heat of 
the lurnmer from aicknesi caused by the unhealthy powtion and la 
commander, Ccnaorinui, had to move it to the ton^e of land 
aeparating the lake from the lea, where it got the benefit frem the 
aea^breetea. .... 

During the winter the other cowul, Mamliu», wboæ camp was 
on the iithinus, auflered heavy lossca in a aally made by cm 
fendert, and diiastcr was only tverted by the courage of 
Acmilianus who was serving in the army with the rank oT mihiary 
tribune. Scipio was also rcsponsible for actions dunng the winter 
in which by hia rcsourccfulncM he prevented Manibus mcapaci^ 
when leading expeditiona against Hasdrubal 10 the of the 

country from having aerious reiults for the Romans, The only 
success they had waa in persuading Hasdrubal’# cavalry commMdw, 
HimUeo Phameaa, to desert; ihis too waa Sapio a domg. lo the 
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so6 

meaniime bad died, apparendy fuU of resentmeat tbac bii 

hopea of adding Cartbage itsélf to hia empiie had been frualrated 
by hii frieods. Scipio waa respooslble for iho divUioD of the poworful 
kingdom betwoon throo of hia aons. 

'ne next year, 148, the eourage of the Carthaginians waa atUl 
further rewarded; aome NumidJan cavalry deaerted to them and 
the aoni of Madnisaa manifeated reluctance to provide help for the 
Romans. In apUe the Roman fleet blockading the harbcur they 
had been abie to get inio touch wich tbe MaureranJana and witfi 
Andriacus, wbo waa leading a revolt against Rome in Macedonia, 
tbough theae contacta dld more 10 mainiain the morale of the 
cithena than bring any praeiical help. The town of Hippo Acra 
aUo fiercely reuated an asaault after the Romana had ruthleasly 
sacked NeapolU although it had made a surrender, and Haadrubal 
waa able to mainiain himself in the country and get auppliea into 
the city. 'There wai, however, aome dlviaion in the city; me genera] 
in charge of the defenee waa another Haadrubal, chrough hia mother 
a graruuon of Maainiaaa; for thla reaaon he waa apparently auipected 
orbemg lukewarm and one day waa attacked and Idlled in the 
aenate houae itaelf. But dlaaaiiafaction in Rome waa growlng, and it 
appeared ^at only Scipio could carry through ihe alege with the 
neceaaary vigour. He waa atill below the minimum age at which tbe 
conaulahm could be held, but the conititutional requirementa were 
waived for hia beneht, He enrolled aome freah troopa, and took 
wiih him in hia entourage two famoua Creeka, Panaeiius the Stole 
philosopher and the hiatorjan Polybiui; both of theae had been bis 
frienda for aome time, for he wai one of thoae Romana who had an 
intense admiration for Greek civiliaation. 

Hil deapatcb to Africa meant the arrival of a deciaive moment for 
Garthage. It wai not only the incompetence of the commandera but 
Bl tf> tbe indiaclpline of the Roman soldlen, who had enliated 
thlnking tbe campaign would be a promenade, that had delayed 
action for ao long. Wnile Scipio emplbyed himaelf with the reatora- 
tlon of diacipline, the Cartbaginiana recaUed Haidnibal fron the 
country in caae he ahould be cut off, amd he eatabliahed himaelf in a 
fortifieå poat on the latbmua outalde but dose to the walla; from here 
he waa well placed to threaten any aasault which might be made on 
the formidable defencea. Thia waa carried out on a aector appareotly 
on the Sebka er Riana; the Romana broke in through a gate and 

S ooo entered; but the ground waa favourable to the deiendera and 
ey were forced back. 

Haadrubal had meanwhile withdrawn within the walU in the 
beUef that the aiaavdt would be deciaive and had thus lost hia 
valuable atroagpoint. Thia general waa a man of aome military 
talent aa hia auccesa with limited fbrcea in the country had shown, 
but waa of a cruel and domineering diapoution. He adopted the 
aavage tactjcs uæd by the mercenary Je&dera in the Mercenary War, 
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in order to prevent any weakeoing of the vvilL of the citueru to 
reaUt; Roman prisonen were tåken on to tbe walb, mutilaCed and 
torcured in the full view of their comxades» and thrown down 
outaide. Tbose CarthaginlaDa who protested against (his oeedle» 
savagery were killcd. 

Sapio now devoted his anendon (0 a cocnplete blockade. 
Elaborace earthworks were built aeroH the iachnus paraUel to the 
Carthaginian defenees and earried right round the Roman posidoo. 
This preveated any poseibility of food reaching the dty fkm the 
remaining Libyao allies. Transport ships still vencured at dmes co 
run the blockade of the Roman ileet, so here Semio af^ eatablishing 
a camp to the south of the city near Le I^tn undertook the 
enormous task of buildlng a mole right aeross the barbour moutb. 

As the Work proceedM the delenden planned a counter-stroke. 
The Inner harbour wai out of sight of the attacken and in it a fleet 
of h(ty ships was buUt out of old materials. Meanwhile an alternative 
exit from the harbour was dug in an easierly direction; xt orobably 
wai rou^y where the modera exit Crom the inner lagoon oas been 
made. V^en the fleet was ready a breach was made in the wall and 
the fleet sailed out. If it had attacked atonee with the advancage of 
surprise it might have datro^ all the Roman shipe which were 
beaehed on the seaward side of the tongue but the lailori had not the 
confidence in their ships and rowing. Next day the Romaas were 
r«ady and a naval battle took place more or leai under the walli 
the Garthaglnians resisted desperaiely but were outnumbered by 
tbe Romans whoee ships were in any case much larger^ and the 
survivon were forced back wichin the harbour. Scipio wai able to 
seize tbe large quay outside the walli to the east ot the original 
har^ur mouth alt^ugh his liege engines were more than once 
burnc by courageoui suliea of defenders now made desperate by 
growing hunger. 

Duriog the wLnter of 147-146 the Libyani all submitied to Sdpio 
and in ue spring he judged that the defenders had reached the 
limit of their endurance, as many died from hunger and othera gave 
theouelves up. Tbe attack wu to be iaunched Irom the ouav in 
the direction of tbe harbouri, aexd co binder it, Hasdrubal Bred ali 
the buUdings of tbe outer port. Tbe Romans got on to the 
however, and Scipio's Ueutenant, Laelius, fbllowed it to the region 
of the inner harbour which fell Into his hands with little resisunce, 
as did the market place. 

It now remained to assault the defences of the Byraa, which were 
on nothing like the same scale as tbe outer defences of the dty; but 
the Carthaginiani lumcd «very house into a fortress and for six ^ys 
a bitter itruggie went on; the descriptlon of this scene in Appian, 
undoubtedly tåken from the aocount of Polybius who was an ey^ 
wieness, though r^torical in parts has the ring of reaiicy about it, 

“The sireecs leading from the market square lo the Byrsa were 
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flanked by houies of six atorio from which the defeaden pcured a 
ahower of missiles on to the Romaiu; when the atiackere got inside 
the buildings the stniggle continued on the roofs and on planks 
Crossing the empty apaces; many were hurled to the ground or on 
to the weapons oi those fighting in the streets. Scipio ordered all 
thii sector to be Ared and the ruins cleared away to glve a better 
passage to his croops, and as tbis was done there ^ell with the walls 
many bodies of those who had hidden In the upper stories and been 
bumt to death, and others who were still alive, wounded and badly 
bumt. Sdpio had squadroiu of soldiers ready to keep the stieeti 
cleai for the rapid moveznent of bis men, and dead or living were 
thiown together into pits, and it oiVen happened that those who 
were not yet dead were crushed by the cavalry horses as they passed, 
not deliberately but in the heat of the battle." 

On the leventh day some men came out of the Byrsa asking for the 
lives of those who lurrendered; Scipio agreed and 50,000 men, 
women end children, half starved, med out of the »tadel. Nine 
hundred deserters from the Komans, who could expeet cruclAxion 
as a punUhmenti continued (0 resUt wlth Hatdrubal m the enelosure 
of tne temple of Eshmoun until forced to retreat into the buUding, 
on the TO(» ofwhich they toolc up their Bnal position. At this point 
tbe couran of Hasdrubali who had oflen procIaUned his determina- 
tion to hgnt till death, collapsedi and he came out with his wife and 
two chilaren to ask for &cipio’s mercy. The deærters who saw this 
asked Scipio for a few momcnts* reraite during whlch they hurled 
insults at the Carthaginian general, afW which they Ared the temple 
and died in the flames. Hasdrubarc wife also turned on her husband 
after thanking Scipio fbr granting their lives, and calling Haidrubal 
a coward andtraitor threw hersen and her children into ihe buming 
ce^le. 

For ten days or more the fires raged in the city. Reterving the 

S id and silver and sacred objects for the state, Scipio allowed 
I troops to plunder. Those who had surrendered were sold into 
•lavery and itl the arms captured were cerenonially dedicated to 
Man and Miaervi and bumed. Pinally, everything that wai still 
standing wai levelled; Scipio pronounced a curse over the remains, 
a plough was drawn over the site and lalt sown in the furrow, to 
si^ufy that it was to remain uninhabited and barren for ever. 

Sucb was the end of the city of Carthage after an existence of 
about six centuries; it remains to be seen what was left of her 
dviliradoo iu Afriea in subsequent centuries. There stiU survived 
many thousands of people of Pboenlclan race in North Afriea; 

C apart from the cines whlch had made a lunely surrender to 
e and who weie given a privileged status when the Roman 
province was establishra, there were the numerous inhabitants of 
the Coastal citlea which had been taken over by Masinissa and now 
formed part of the kiogdoms of his aoru, and many who had 
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iTugrAted lo Numidian territory in ihe previoua fifty yean. For over 
A ceniury cbe»e provided what there waa of dviliaatlon over moet of 
North Airica, Roman immimtion to the new province wa* 
dight and restricted to che imme^u hincerland of CarChage. In 
any caac, under the Roman provincial syawm both at this early 
stage and later on when it exlended over the whoU of North Africa 
local auihoritiea continued to fimcdon v/ith the minimum of 
interference from Roman provindal govemors. 

The Romans, like mest people in antiquity, attached little im- 
portance to the idea of race, and che deatniction of Carthage did 
not mean thaC there waa any attempt to rooC out Carthaginiao 
eivilization. The most important known changc introduced by them 
aa a deliberate reform ot aome previoiuly exiating custom was the 
prohibition of human sacrifice; apart from thii, religioui, aodal 
and poUtical inatitutions continued aa before. The position of che 
Carmaginiani in Numidian territory continued to be privil^d 
even ^er the deatruetion of the dty and the death of Maainiaaa» 
and hia auecessora continued to encourage ibe arta and technlquea 
which had been iotrodueed by Carthage. A remarkable inaunce of 
thii waa the fact that the Romaoi handed over to the Numidian 
kingi the contenta of the librariea of Carthage which fell into thdr 
h i>n ds at the aack; it ia to be praumed that there were many booki 
like that of Mago of immeaiate praccical uae in the backward 
territories. The language of Carthage becatne the ofileial lannage 
throughout North Africa, and there etn be no doube that a large 
number of Numidians came to leam it. 

The religion ©f the nadve peoplca waa gready influenced by the 
inunigranta and no doubt al» by what had been learnt by the num* 
bera of Nuroidiana who aerved with the armiei of Ceriha«. In the 
reign of Maainiaaa there waa a tophet at Cirta at whien human 
saerificea were peifomied with the tame ritei aj at Carthage iCaelf, 
though the praciicc died out fairly quickly. 

Dunog the century foUowiog the deairuction of Carthage 
of tbc more fertile parti of Numidia, pardcularly thoae correipond* 
ing to eaatem Algeria, came to be culnvated by «dcniary tribeamen, 
bue at the end oTtbii period, in 46 b.q., two ev«ts put a term to 
the mixed Numidian and Carthaginian civiUzation; JuUua Caeaar 
came to North Africa to complete the dcilrucdon ot hia poliucal 
enemlea, led ironically eoough by Cato the Younger, deacendant 
of the man who bad brought about che deatruetion of Carthage j 


apite of the aolemn curaea on the site but which had not been 

aucceasful. , . ^. • v ii 

Thui a new clviliaatjon waa planted in North Africa with aU tne 
reaources and prestige of the greaiest empire that bad yet exiateo. 
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Already the descendants of ibe original Cartbaginian population in 
åil parta of A^ca had become coniiderably mtertnlnglod with the 
native populationa and their speech waa under^ing a rapid chanee 
to form toe disdncc laoguage called Neo^Punic, though hr offic^ 
puiposea and in religioua rites the original forma were still adhered 
to. 

But although Carchaginlan civiliaation wa$ diluced it showed tbat 
obstioacy and persistence chat had marked it In its great days and 
by no meacu gave way at once to the new and aoeiaUy more useful 
E^iin importation. We £nd on Roman intcripiions from Volubllis 
near Fez in Morocco to LepcU Magna in Tripolitania that the 
bigheet local ofRcial was stUl called a lufet even m the first century 
of the empire; the stepson of the writer Apuleius in the middle of 
the second century neither knew nor wanted to know Latin, and 
later in the century a relative of the emperor Septimius Severus, 
who was himself bom at LepcU Magna, ipoke ic very badly. But 
the advantages to be gained from the adoption of che Latin language 
and from pariicipation in the imperial adminiscration whU^ was 
opeo to all men of substance and educaCion who acquired Roman 
cicUenihip were too great to be ignored. An emperor bom in a 
former colony of Garinage was the eulmination of a process begun a 
hundred years before when the first men of AlHcan origin entered 
the Roman senate. 

At the same time the old religion underwent important changei, 
the temples and llcurgies now being modelled on the Roman 
pracdce. Only among Uie country people who felt the iofiuence of 
the new civihsation much leis did tne old ways Unger on but even 
there the language of Carthage rapidly disappeared, though in 
some parts it left lufficient mark on Lioyan dialects for St. Auguitine 
to record the use of the ‘*Punic language" in the early fiUh century 
and to realize its dose connexlon with Hebrew. 

Laitly, it is not far-fetched to lee in the intensity of Carthaginian 
religion which afTected the native peoples also, and the tendency 
towards henotheism in it, a reaaon kor the spread of Chiistianity in 
North Africa far more rapidly than elsewhere in the West, and also 
for the great vigour of its expresaion there. We even find personal 
names of the old Carthagiman type now in Latin form, such as 
Deusdedit—Baah^ton—**God has given him", or Donatu^ 
Mutcucnbaal—**6iR of God", used amongst the Christian popula¬ 
tion. 

The civilisation of Carthage muit therefore be numbered with 
those, chiefly in the early hiaiory of the near East, which have left 
neither deseendants in an exlstlng people nor a Uterature or reUgion 
of formadve influence in the later development of the civilizations 
of the Mediierranean. Historically spea^ing it was an extension 
Into the western Mediterranean of the old c^ilizations of the East, 
all of which it oudived. For all its acquisidon of a substanual 
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colounng of Hellemsm in its later stages, it remained curiomly 
archaic, pardcularly in its religion» and appeared unable to develop 
in new oireciions as did its Greek and Roman councerparu. 

Obviously the history of westem £urope would have been very 
dif&ienc if Rome had been defeated by Kannibal, but it is clear 
there would bave been no Caith^inian Empire of anytbing Uke 
the extenc or qualiCy of the Roman; we could not substitute a 
C^rdiaginian reference in Gibbon’s ingenious fancy of the cea- 
sequences of a victory of anotber Semilic power in the west, the 
Arabs: “Perhaps the interpretaiion of the Koran would oow be 
taugbt in ibe schools of Oxford» and her pulpits xnight demonacrace 
to a cireumcized people the saocdty and truth of die reveladon of 
l^hammed'*. In a more general sense the Phoenlcian settlement in 
North Airica was part of ^e movement whsch brougbt the western 
Mtditerranean» till then inhabited by backward tnbes of inhnite 
varieiy, wiihin the sphere of the more advanced dvilbatioos of the 
Aegean and Levandne eoaats. 

fn (he history of North Africa the Phoenician settlemeots marked a 
decinve turning point. The geographical conditions which made thia 
area part of the Moditerranean rather than the Afriean world were 
esnphasiied. All except one of the invaders who in later timea 
dominated its ccait came by sea—Roraans, Vandals, Byzantines, 
Turki» Spaniards, and French. Only the Arabs came by land» a 
triumph of man over geographical circuxnstSLacei, and imposed the 
dominant cuhure on an area which yet is associated with the West 
by 10 many hbtoncal evenis. 

The total deitruction of Carthage wai an acdon ever remembered 
in andquity. It gained point from the sack of Corinch in the same 
year» trøen Rome once for all established her rule in Greece. Yet 
it was not only because of the ruthlessness of the action in itself aa 
an impressive demonstradon of Rome*s temper at this period that 
it was regarded as a cridcal point in the aevelcptnent of Rome. 
Ceriainlv, whcn the great wealih and power of Carthage and her 
rcmarkatile resistance to Rome were considered, it was ineviiable 
that the cwo poweit should be portrayed as concending for the 
mastcry of the world. Already in the period between the Hannibalic 
war and the destrucdon of Carthage, Rome had eadly defeated 
the Hellenistic powers cf Macedon and Syria and there were no 
further scrious rivals left; the destrucdon of ^ city that had 
resisted Rome longest dcmonstrated that the endre Mediterranean 
was in her grasp whencver she chose to take tbe opportunity of 
fbrmally reducing to subjcciion ihose sUtei who were abready 

dependent, « i • 

ITie Romans, howcver, for all the pride th^ naturally felt m 
thcir great achievemenii, came to feel that in some senae the 
victory over Carthage marked a turning point in Ronie’8 mtcmal 
history as well as in the growth of ber empire. From tbe sumvicg 
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boolu of Livy i( is dear cbat ho rogardod the Roman viccoiy against 
Kannibal as the high polnt of her history. The hero of liis whole 
Work, the Roman People^ ihen reached full maturicy in the bitter 
struggle against the man who in his own person not only brought 
the war on Rome but was the directing genius of all the Carthaginian 
successes. Livy*a talent was equal to toe task of doing full justice to 
HannibaJ’s enormous achievement (chus enhandng Blomens ultimate 
victory), while at the same rime preservlng intact the Romans* 
reputahon for invindbUity by showing that none of her defeats was 
due to a ddidency in fighting quality butto exiraneous orunforesee- 
able drcucnstances. Above aXt ht sought to show that the disdpline 
and courage of (he Roman citizens and the honest and unselfish 
leadership of the senate reached heights from which in the suceeed> 
ing decades tbey began to deciine. 

Livy's account of the des&uctioa of Garthage and bis judgement 
on it are lost, but he must have taken into account a viewpolnt 
fbund paidcularly in Salliist but also in otber historians. ThU was 
connccted with the argumenls of Sdpio Nasica against the decision 
to destroy Garthage, to the efiect that the continued existence of the 
city was a necesslty for (he preservation of a healthy society at Rome. 
Saliust, (bllovfing a Greek commentator Poseidonius, saw in the 
desirucdon of Cajthage the opening of the flood-gates to a river of 
vices in che Roman state. No longer having the need to preserve 
the good old ways the Romans became Idle and luxury loving, 
filled with a lust for power and rlches. It was indeed the Case that at 
this moment in Roman hUtory a number of polidcal, ecoDonuc, and 
sodal problems urgently needed Solutions; and these Solutions 
were not fbrthcoming owing to defects in the Roman coostitution 
and a real deterioration in the standards of political behaviour by 
all dass» in the state. Ali these problems and the poiidcal failures 
were connected with the acquisition of the empire but it was a 
naTve piece of over*siropIiåcation which laid them on the evencs of 
146. It was the greatnesa of the catastrophe, the blotting out of a 
dty which had been so rich and powerfll, impressed itself on 
che imagination; and the greater Rome grew, the greater the 
im^rtance attributed to GaHhage as the cmef antagonist. 

The &te of Garthage was a tnily trag^c event, the type of greatness 
laid low, whether of individual or people. Sdpio Aemilianus, only 
a Scipio by adoption but endowed with somo of Chat fainily^s 
sensibilitv, saw in^ moment of triumph the ultimate iate of Rome. 

*‘Sdpio fooked over the dty which had flourisbed for over seven 
bunmed yean since its foundation, which had xulod over sucb 
extensive territories, islands and seas, and been as rich in arms, 
fieets, elrøhancs and money as the greatesc empires, buc which bad 

H assed them in daring and h^h courage since though deprived 
l its arms and ships it had yec withstood a great siegc and famine 
ibr three years, and was now comlng to an end in total descruction; 
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and he is said to bave wcpc and openly lamentcd the &te of bi$ 
enemy. After meditadng a lor^ time on the fact tbat not only 
individuals but dties» oations, and empireB miut all inevitably 
comf to an end, and on the iate of Troy, that once ^lorious city, on 
the (ah of the Assyrian, Median, and Penian ecnpires> and on the 
more recent deatruction cf the briUiant empire of ue Macedooiau, 
delibcrately or subconsdously he quoted tae words of Hector from 
Homer—*tke day ahall come when sacred Troy ahall fall, and Kin^ 
Pf iam and all bu warrior people wlch him.* And when Polybiiu, 
who Vi^as wich bim, aaked him what he neant, be cumed and took 
him by the hand saying;: ‘this la a glorious moment, Polybius; and 

S t I am seired witK fear and (breboding thai some day the same 
* will befell my own country*. *' 
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